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Limited. [INcorPoraTED in New ZBALAND. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via 
Cape Horn, ealling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 


THE superb Steamers of this Company, which make a — civeutt of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift Four-Weekly Passenger Service to 
New Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers 
has been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh m 
ltry, and fish, The state cabins are amidships, The saloons, smoking-rooms, and ladi 
oirs are handsomely fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck. 


HEALTH TRIPS 


Special facilities are afforded to passengers pre- 
ferring to return, or proceed outwards, via Canada 
or United States. 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert Dock, London, or 
at Plymouth (two days later) 
For full particulars, apply to the Agents in London: 
GRAY DAWES & CO., Craven Houre, Northumberland Avenue; 
J. B. WESTRAY & OCO., 138 Leadenhall Street, B.C. 


Mr. G. R. Sims’ Great Hair Restorer 


TATCHO, the true [Hair Grower, discovered, used, advertised, and originally gratuitously 
distributed by Mr. G, R. Sims, is all that its Romany name implies— 
Genuine, True, Worthy of Belief. 


Chemists and Stores everywhere, Is., 29. 9d.. and 4s. 6d. 
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THE FASHION FOR 


PONY COATS 


During the last few weeks there has 
sprung up a very decided fashion for 
Black Russian Pony Coats. The 
reason for their popularity is not far 
to seek. This season’s skins have 
been so skilfully treated and dyed as 
to closely resemble fine broadtail in 
effect. [hey are moreover exception- 
ally strong and durable; wind and 
rain proof, and are at the same time 
very light in weight. Another point 
in their favour is that they are par- 
ticularly adapted to the present fashion 
for close-fitting coats. 


@ Black Russian Pony Coat (4: ske‘/) 
me made from bright silky skins, 
RY 54 in. long, lined white satin, 25 gns. 


Long Fur Coats 


In Seal Musquash, lined silk - 25 gns. 
In Natural Musquash, lined 

Squirrel - - - - 25 gns. 
In Grey Squirrel, lined Silk - 25 gns. 
In English Moleskin, lined Silk 25 gns. 
In Musquash Coney, lined Silk 13 gns. 
In Black Caracul, lined Silk - 15 gns. 
In Real Sealskin, lined Silk - 69 gns. 


45-inch Fur Coats 


In Natural Musquash, lined Satin 19 gns, 
In English Moles, lined Silk - 19 gns. 
In Grey Squirrel, lined Silk - 19 gns. 
In Seal Musquash, lined Silk - 22 gns. 
In Caracul, lined Silk - - 10gns. 


i Ad CAH In Musquash Coney, lined Silk 93 gns. 
} eT In Black Russian Pony,lined Silk 19 gns. 


ve re & Freebody 


Wigmore Street (Cavendish Square), London, W. 
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‘* After all, we can only judge of the justice of a 
cause by the arguments framed by its supporters ”’ 


VOTES ho, 


O MEN Ivor 


Maxse 
In response to innumerable requests this remarkable 
article from the November 1908 “National Review” is 
now issued in popular form. Single Copies 3d.: 50 
Copies 5s. 


THE “NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE 
23 RYDER STREET ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
IMPERIALISM 


By VISCOUNT MILNER, G.C.B. 
(Five Speeches Revised by the Author) Price Is. net 
It will be generally agreed, we believe, that the ‘National Review’ has perfermod a natienal service 


in reprinting these five admirable speeches by Lord Milner on ‘Censtructive Imperialism’ at a populas 
price and in an attractive and accessible form." —S/andard. 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, LONDON, S.W. 
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“Tt would not be 
too much to say that 
the ‘National Re- 
view,” under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Leo 
Maxse, has become 
not only the most 
vital and virile, but 
the most famous and 
quoted among all 
monthly magazines in 
the world.” 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
(Edited by L. J. MAXSE) 


is national by nature as well as national by name. 
develop and stimulate a sufficient body of public opinion to 
prevent the higher interests of the nation—using that word 
in its largest sense to embrace the British Empire—to be 
subordinated to those of any political party. That progress 
has been achieved in attaining those ends is not disputed, 
nor are the motives of the ‘‘ NATIONAL REVIEW ” impugned, 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW 


WELCOME REMINDERS OF 


‘National's Episodes’ 
are among the most 
brilliant, if, indeed, 
not the most brilliant, 
contributions to 
modern _ political 
journalism. Their 
verve, their fearless- 
ness, their indepen- 
dence, and their sin- 
cerity would alone 
render them remark- 
able ; but in addition 
they are written in a 
style as clear and 
buoyant as it is pic- 
turesque and uncon- 
ventional.” 
SPECTATOR. 
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even by those who differ from it. ig 

The “ NATIONAL REVIEW ” stands for the maintenance 2 
of British interests in all parts of the world, its policy being ue 
set forth month by month in clear, uncompromising, and Pe 
vigorous language that all who run may read. Pe 

Such a Review claims the respect and support of all y 
patriots interested in the present and future of their country gi 
who deplore the tendency in certain quarters to allow the 4 
Empire to drift towards danger. y 
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THE BOOK THAT IS MAKING CONVERTS 


g Le 
% THe STANDARD.—Those who wish to obtain a clear insight into the % 
eg principles that underlie the doctrine of Tariff Reform, and the Funda- % 
& mental fallacies of Free Trade, as apart from the statistical side of the % 
rg great controversy, cannot do better than read Captain G. C. Tryon’s g 
v book “ Tariff Reform,” published at the “ National Review"’ office. & 
& THE ScoTsMAN.—It is a quietly reasoned and well systematised essay. bg 
%  YorKsHIRE Dairy Post.—Captain Tryon’s “Tariff Reform” is well worth % 
&% reading. % 
&% Sussex Daity News.—Captain G. C. Tryon puts forward in a clear and Bs 
y trenchant manner the case for the imposition of tariffs. ‘ 
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% BY PY 
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% Capratin Tryon states the case with such delightful neatness & 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS «ii: 
DEC. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW’ 


Altogether an exceedingly good number.—TuE FINnaNciAL TIMES. 

The principal political article in this month’s “ National Review” is a 
reprint of Mr. Bonar Law’s address in the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester. Thisaddress, together with ‘ Episodes of the Month,” 
will be found by Unionist speakers, during the coming election, a 
veritable mine of facts and arguments.—-MornincG Post. 


In this month’s “National Review,” besides: the usual interesting 
‘Episodes of the Month,” there are quite a number of splendid 
topical articles —DuNDEE CouRIER. 


The editor of the “ National Review” gives an extremely animated 
résumé of the events which led to the Conference and culminated in 
the Dissolution. We are far fromagreeing with him in his reading 
of certain eventsjor his wholesale impeachment of the integrity of all 
the members of the Cabinet, but we cordially welcome his 
spirited denunciation of the well-meaning but mischievous 
theorists and journalists whose Platonic affection for Federalism 


has ‘‘compromised Unionism 


by the suggestion that it was CONTENTS 
up for auction.” The editor | Episodes of the Month 
Lord Kitchener and the Com- 


also has done good service by mittee of Imperial Defence.— 
By IGnorus. 


‘rubbing in” the underlying | Tariff Reform and the Cotton 
Trade.—By A. BONAR LAW, M.P. 


permanence of separatism under Quebee and the Navy.—by A. R. 


ll its soothing pseudonyms, the 
* gP _ The Success of the Public Trus- 


source of Mr. Redmond’s sub- tee.—By E. K. ALLEN. 
oa E ‘ : Paris qui Passe.—By Cotonet DE 
sidies,and the impenitence of his LA POER BERESFORD, C.B. 


Robert Lloyd.—By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Our Public Schools: a Reply.— 


By An UNDERGRADUATE, 
The “‘ National Review ”’ is brilliant American Affairs.—By A. MAURICE 


chief paymaster.”—SpPrcTaTor. 


and vivacious as usual in its | 6 puty on Unearned Incre- 


- . ment.—By Sir R. H. INGLIS PAL- 
editorial comments. GRAVE, F.R.S. 


; British Settlersin South Africa. 
THE NORTHERN WHIG. —By Mrs. CONVERS ALSTON 


The British Note to Persia.—By 


The ‘National Review ” for Decem- LOVAT FRASER. 
b , ll b Greater Britain : Canada, India. 
er is an excellent number. Correspondence: The Trade in 
Feathers. 


HEREFORD TIMES. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
DEC. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW ’—continued 


The “National Review" for December contains articles of special 
interest and importance at this juncture.—Oxrorp TIMEs. 

‘Episodes of the Month” are dealt with in the usual thorough 
manner, affording an able synopsis of the political situation prior 
to the Dissolution.—THE NoRTHERN Scot. 

We entertain a high opinion of the writer who signs himself “ Ignotus,” 
and who in this month’s “ National Review” deals with the position 
of Lord Kitchener in relation to the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence.—GLOBE. 

The causes which influence the Government to place Lord Kitchener 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence are explained in an article 
in the “ National Review" by Ignotus.—StTanparp. 

Why did the Radical Government put Lord Kitchener on the Committee 
of Imperial Defence ? 

The doubts and shufflings which led to this step are revealed in 
a striking article by ‘“Ignotus” in the ‘ National Review.” The 
article sums up the many reasons which have led to a general 
distrust of the Committee of Imperial Defence, that sleeps when it 
should be up and doing.—Dalty Express. 


Under the title of ‘Lord Kitchener and the Committee of Imperia 


Defence,” ‘“Ignotus” indulges in some scathing criticisms at that 


much-discussed body.—Broap ARRow. 

At this mcment, when the North is still in the process of conversion to 
Tariff Reform principles, Mr. Bonar Law’s masterly address de- 
livered in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, less than a month ago, 
furnishes abundant answers alike to antagonists and doubters. Its 
republication in the ‘“‘ National Review” is well-timed, and no one 
who reads “ Tariff Reform and the Cotton Trade” can fail to be 
impressed with the eloquent moderation of Mr. Bonar Law’s state- 
ment of the case, particularly as it affects the cotton operations. 

GLOBE. 

Mr. E. K. Allen gives a picturesque account in the “ National Review ” 
of the multifarious duties of the Public Trustee. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

Paris before Baron Haussman modernised it is the subject of an 
interesting article by Col. de Poer Beresford. Lovers of the 
fascinating city on the Seine will read with delight these reminis- 
cences of old Paris.—DEwsBuRY REPORTER. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


At the close of an old year, which has been full of sorrow, over- 
whelming labour and responsibility, and at the opening of a new 
qa year, which promises to be equally burdensome 

and threatens further storm and stress, the hearts 

of all loyal subjects throughout their wide dominions 
will go out to King George and his Gracious Consort, and fervent 
will be the prayers that the Coronation year may be spared those 
hateful dissensions which place-at-any-price partisans still seek 
to foment, though it might have been imagined that the severe 
check they have just receiveu at the polls would teach them 
ig that this crusade against the Constitution is beginning to weary 
ts q their own supporters, while it continues to encounter the un- 
“| flinching resistance of the elements to which England owes her 
i ' greatness. That the anxieties of kingship are greater than 


Crown an 
Empire 


wit F they were is obvious to the meanest intelligence, not so much 

Y owing to the amazing expansion of the British Empire or to the 
¥ _ growing diversity of British interests, because increased Empire 
% has clearly brought increased power to the Crown, which is the 
% | golden link between even greater communities than those which 
a ' are united by the ‘crimson thread of kinship.” It would 
% | —_ be impossible to exaggerate the attachment of all classes of 
% every white community under the Flag, or of many other 
z | races towards the Sovereign. The throne is felt to be the one 
% VOL, LVI 46 


Me 
Se 
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British institution which equally belongs to all the Dominions, 
and woe betide any Canadian, Australian or New Zealand Minister 
who for local partisan purposes, indulged in the language of 
menace towards the King, such as was heard from the lips 
of the British Prime Minister and his colleagues during the 
closing days of the reign of King Edward, whose end was 
darkened by the treatment he received from those specially 
charged with the duty of keeping a constitutional Monarch out of 
Party controversies. The task of kingship has been eased by the 
growth of Greater Britain, whose clear-visioned people realise what 
the Crown spellstothe Empire. The increased difficulties of the 
Sovereign are exclusively due to causes not creditable to the 
Mother Country, especially to the deterioration of our public men, 
whom it would be a mockery to call responsible statesmen. When 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne of her ancestors she found at 
her elbow a wise and devoted counsellor in the person of Lord 
Melbourne, who consecrated himself to the task of guiding the 
youthful and inexperienced Sovereign, but never with any eye 
to personal or Party advantage. In her later years, the Queen 
had to deal with men of the type of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Salisbury, who differing as they did in their out- 
look on political problems ever bore in mind—and none more s0, 
than Mr. Gladstone, who gave eloquent expression to the feeling—- 
that British Prime Ministers are no less the servants of the 
Crown than they are the servants of the people. King Edward 
enjoyed the advantage of Lord Salisbury’s counsel when he 
succeeded his mother. King George is less fortunate than his 
predecessors. The present Ministry consists of briefless barristers, 
speculative solicitors, political adventurers, and renegade peers, 
all more or less on the make, few if any of whom care twopence 
for the Monarchy or the Empire of which it is the symbol. One 
of their most prominent and powerful supporters has publicly 
expressed sentiments, which are doubtless entertained in higher 
quarters, though they are concealed until the time is ripe for a 
frontal attack upon the throne, similar to the present attack on 
another part of the Constitution. Mr. Keir Hardie, who has a 
genius for letting the cat out of the bag, only second to that of 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, has told us in the first place that 
the mere existence of aking is a proof of the lunacy of his subjects 
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and that Crowns should beware when Coronets are in the melt- 
ing-pot.* 


THE single duty of the Constitutional Party at this juncture is to 
fight for the Constitution, to observe the written and unwritten 
; conventions of the Constitution, and to do all that 

The Radical ,._. ; : ; . 
dition lies in their power to keep his Majesty’s name out 
of the controversy into which the Radical press 
has already endeavoured to drag it. There has been much 
irrelevant talk about certain “ guarantees,’ meaning contingent 
promises by the Sovereign to create the requisite number of peers 
to pass particular measures. Let us beware of all this gossip ; 
above all let us not be intimidated by the unwarrantable use 
which our opponents intend to make of the King’s name, publicly 
and privately. Their game is clearer than the noon-day sun, 
as 1s shown by the fact that ever since the General Election, 
during which abuse of the peers was their chief stock in trade, 
the entire party from the Westminster Gazette to Mr. Phillip 
Snowden have been on their knees begging and beseeching the 
House of Lords to swallow the Parliament Bill without further ado, 
so that there may be no necessity to water the peerage! Our 
readers may remember that at the close of the last session Lord 
Crewe ingenuously informed the House of Lords: ‘“ That if his 
Majesty’s present advisers are returned to power—and when I say 
returned to power the phrase has a meaning which is quite clearly 
understood, that rs to say, returned to power with a working majority 
(our italics)—I assume that in that case your lordships will be 
prepared to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by 
the Election.” Note the interesting incidental admission that 
Ministers had not “a working majority ” in the last Parliament, 
which is a complete answer to the ludicrous pretensions of the 
Cocoa Press that they have a working majority in Lord Crewe’s 
sense in the new Parliament, such as must compel the Peers to 
make a graceful concession and accept a measure which last year 
was not even good enough in the eyes of Ministers for Parlia- 
mentary debate. The Government have gained no greater 
momentum, and are no nearer the fruition of their schemes. If 


* Outsiders wonder how men like Mr. Keir Hardie reconcile themselves to 
the Oath of Allegiance or why they are permitted to be sworn—and forsworn, 
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they were not strong enough in the last Parliament to discuss 
the Parliament Bill they are certainly not strong enough in the 
present Parliament to bully the House of Lords into accepting 
a measure which would scale down the British Constitution to 
the Costa Rica level. Indeed Ministers are infinitely more dis- 
credited to-day. The Upper House could not, if it would, 
surrender to a scratch majority swept up from the Celtic fringe 
and flagrantly financed by the dollars of American dynamitards. 


TuE Radicals are in a frightful quandary, and will stick at nothing 
to get out of it, and their various factories of falsehood will soon 
be working over-time. What the Peers have to guard 
against is the unauthorised and unwarrantable use 
of the King’s name by persons of the type of Lord 
Carrington and similar impostors we could mention with a turn for 
backstairs intrigue, who will go about pretending that in the sup- 
posed interests of peace the King desires the Lords to surrender, 
as in the totally dissimilar case of the Reform Bill of 1832. The 
weaker brethren might be thus cozened into yielding in order 
to preserve such value as may still attach to a peerage in the face 
of recent creations, but we would remind any peer tempted to 
“preserve the Peerage” by passing the Parliament Bill that 
from that moment their order would be completely at the mercy 
of its bitterest enemies, who would be able to abolish the House of 
Lords as easily as they could vote salaries to themselves, repeal 
the Septennial Act, or, indeed, abolish the Crown. As Mr. Keir 
Hardie has obligingly told us, and we particularly call the attention 
of peers to the opinions of the pace-makers of the Radical Party— 
“ The position of the Independent Labour Party is that the House 
of Lords should be abolished altogether.” Mr. G. N. Barnes, 
the present Chairman of the Labour Party, stated last year: 
“The Labour Party are in favour of the (Veto) Resolutions, 
because they will clip the wings of the House of Lords. We 
want to abolish the House of Lords. We see no need for such a 
House, or for any Second Chamber, however selected.” Mr. 
Snowden, M.P., who is now beseeching the Peers to surrender 
without a struggle, in an article in the Christian Commonwealth 
(May 24, 1910), thus artlessly explained Socialist tactics: “ The 
abolition of the Veto is only sought as a preliminary to the aboli- 
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tion of the House of Lords—in fact, it is simply a device to bind 
and. gag the Peers to prevent their struggling while their execution 
is carried out.” 


THE duty of the Peers as of the Unionist Party is tersely set 
forth in a manifesto issued by that invaluable, because inde- 
fatigable body, the Unionist reveille, but for whose 
energy and enterprise last autumn, when the entire 
Party was wrapped in immovable slumber, things 
would have gone much worse than they did. Their present 
manifesto is aptly entitled, “ Go on fighting,” and runs as 
follows : 

A snap verdict, a loss of over two hundred thousand votes, 
a stale register disfranchising large sections of the electorate— 
such is the claim to a great and glorious victory on the part of 
the Radical Cabinet. 

This claim is to be made a pretext for introducing the Veto 
Bill which the Government have prevented both Houses of Parlia- 
ment from debating, and which the country has actually been 
given but a bare fortnight to consider. 

The Constitution that has made our country the greatest 
country in the world is thus to be smashed and pulverised with 
half the electors of Great Britain dead against the revolution. 

The Unionist Party refuse to take this lying down. 

They will fight. 

Our efforts at compromise have been taken for weakness, 
and our attempts at conciliation for fear. 

The reform of the House of Lords and the proposals put 
forward as a solution for Parliamentary deadlocks have been 
scorned as death-bed repentance. 

The Referendum, a straightforward endeavour to submit 
Home Rule and Tariff Reform to the electors, has been labelled 
a dodge, and this most democratic offer has been rejected by 
that party which fears nothing more than a straight vote on a 
straight issue. 

So be it. 

If the Parliament Bill be passed democracy is silenced 
and the veto on the electorate is complete. Home Rule for 
Ireland, with all its damning results in the shape of bankruptcy 
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and civil war, is inevitable, and the domination of the log-rolling 
Coalition will be indefinitely prolonged. 

Tariff Reform, which offers the only serious solution of our 
social evils, will be delayed while foreign competition is crushing 
our industries. Imperial Preference and the closer commercial 
union of the Empire will be dead for all time. 

There can be no difference of opinion among Unionists as to 
the duty of the Unionist Party. Ulster can never be betrayed, 
and the Constitution shall never be surrendered. The Parlia- 
ment Bill must be fought with no quarter all along the line, and 
should it survive discussion in one House must be rejected by 
the other. 


No threats will prevent the House of Lords from doing their 
duty to the nation. 

Let the Radicals create their five hundred Peers and become 
the laughing-stock of every democracy in the world. 


As we have frequently had occasion to observe it does not follow 
that because our Parliamentarians—speaking generally—despise 

eat international and Imperial interests, and 
aoe Change” and National Defence we kindred. topics as a 
bore, because they have little bearing on the all-absorbing game 
of the Ins and the Outs that they are competent within their 
own sphere of vote-catching. The General Election is a heavy 
blow to the Party system, and will materially increase the grow- 
ing number of intelligent people who dislike and distrust it. 
Especially is it a blow to the leadership and management of the 
Radical and Unionist Parties. It would be difficult to stigmatise 
the folly of Mr. Asquith in allowing himself to be rushed by his 
demagogues and dervishes, and bamboozled by the fairy-tales 
of that austere democrat who styles himself the ‘“‘ Master of 
Elibank,” whatever that may mean, to the effect that the Minis- 
terial Party would gain forty or fifty seats which would make 
them independent of the Irish and spare them the painful neces- 
sity of “‘ toeing the line” chalked by Messrs. Patrick Ford and 
Redmond. That this was the belief of the Prime Minister is 
plain from his opening speech at the National Liberal Club and 
-his election address which contained no reference whatsoever to 
Home Rule, because he wanted to be independent of Home Rulers 
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and knew that his only chance of gaining that independence lay in 
boycotting an unsavoury subject. Then after five hundred returns 
had convinced him that there were no takers of his bid for an 
independent majority he pretended that Home Rule had been a 
main issue from the outset and that nothing was nearer his heart. 
On the other hand was the painful blunder of Mr. Balfour, who 
threw away the forty or fifty or more seats the Unionist Party 
might have gained by springing a brand new issue on the electorate 
at the eleventh hour, which had the further disadvantage of bear- 
ing an unknown foreign name and of appearing to be an electoral 
dodge though it was nothing of the kind. This wanton and 
needless contest, costing the country approximately two million 
pounds sterling for which Mr. Asquith must be held responsible, 
has left our Parliamentary representation practically where it 
was. We have a “no change”’ Parliament, as may be gathered 
from the following figures : 


OLD PARLIAMENT: 


Radicals . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 275 
Labour Members. ‘ . . , . 40 | 397 
Nationalists . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 72 
Independent Nationalists . , . , . (10 
Unionists > ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . . 273 
Ministerial majority . ‘ . ‘ ° 124 


New PARLIAMENT : 


Radicals . . ‘ . 5 ; . 272 
Labour Members . ‘ : : . . 42 398 
Nationalists . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : - 76 
Independent Nationalists . ° : ‘ ° 8 
Unionists ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 22 Bie 
Total returned . ‘j F . . . 670 
Ministerial majority . ‘ ‘ : . 126 


OTHER estimates give a net Ministerial gain of two by discount- 
ing the Unionist capture of Sir J. D. Rees’ seat, Montgomery 
Boroughs, as its member crossed the floor of the 
House before the Dissolution, but we consider 
ourselves entitled to count this as a Unionist 
gain, as it returned a Liber | at the last General Election. So 
we get a Ministerial gain of one, counting two on a division, and 
this be it noted includes Mr. Moreton Frewen, whose unopposed 
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return as an Independent Nationalist is one of the most piquant 
episodes of the election. We should imagine, judging by his 
public utterances, that Mr. Frewen entertains very much the 
same feelings as we do towards his Majesty’s banditti. Such 
is the great and glorious victory achieved by the Master of Eli- 
bank which was accompanied by a decline of some three hundred 
thousand votes in the Radical-Socialist combination. As part 
of the Cocoa bluff, the Master of Elibank, whose democratic 
admirers lay immense stress on the fact that he is the Tenth 
Master of Elibank—is dubbed the “ organiser of victory.” If 
that is all the Tenth Master can do, what about the Twentieth ? 
If the Tenth Master is an organiser of victory, surely Sir Alex- 
ander Acland Hood is equally entitled to the title, although he 
has not yet claimed it, while rumour credited him with the in- 
tention of seeking a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility. If it is permissible to speak frankly about distinguished 
Parliamentarians, we cannot help feeling that both Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Balfour, who between them have got the country into 
its present muddle and are largely responsible for the growing 
anxieties of the British Empire, owing to their want of fore- 
sight and refusal to prepare betimes, would be well advised to 
hand the reins over to one or other of their colleagues. During 
Mr. Asquith’s ill-starred Premiership, things have gone from 
bad to worse in every single department, and it is abundantly 
clear that he has not the capacity, if he has the will, to control 
the demagogues immediately responsible for the calamitous and 
humiliating position into which the Liberal Party and the nation 
have drifted. But it is not only demagogues who have blundered. 
Has any Minister perpetrated a greater crime than Sir Edward 
Grey in sanctioning the Declaration of London (wide Mr. H. W. 
Wilson’s article)? Who has rivalled the folly of Mr. Haldane 
in reducing the Regular Army without providing any serious 
substitute as the territorial tomfoolery is now completely ex- 
ploded and cannot even be bolstered up by time-serving soldiers 
like Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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As regards Mr. Balfour, it was doubtless unlucky to take over 
the leadership of the Unionist Party in the year 1902, but there 
has been ample time to retrieve the position, 
though little has been done in that direction, for 
the simple reason that we are led by a politician of supreme 
Parliamentary gifts, who can make an intellectual and interest- 
ing speech at any moment on any question and who is one of the 
most delightful and disarming personalities, but who has the 
fatal defectin a democratic leader of talking a language not under- 
standed of the people and of being as completely out of touch 
with the “‘man in the street” as the “ man in the street” is 
out of touch with him. We have long been of opinion, which 
it has been useless to disguise and which successive events 
confirm, that under Mr. Balfour there is little or no hope of the 
Unionist Party regaining its influence in the State. Unionists 
have to face the disagreeable choice of sacrificing the Party and 
all that their Party stands for in the Nation and the Empire to 
the individual or of sacrificing the individualto the Party. Itisa 
hard saying, and to many Unionists it is unpalatable, but most of 
them know it to be true, and those who don’t or won’t recognise 
the truth, will find it out when it is too late. We have lost three 
General Elections under the present régime and even more serious 
than defeat is the general slackness and slumber which follow each 
defeat. Organisation is regarded as beneath the dignity of our 
Leader. Itisas though commissariat were beneath the dignity of 
of a general. Every one learnt from the last election that Man- 
chester Conservatism was in an unspeakable condition. What 
has been done to put things right in a city which would inevitably 
be the pivot of the next plot ?—nothing beyond the presentation 
of one set of plate to get rid of a hopeless politician, whereas 
many sets of plate are called for. Look at the ghastly exhibition 
of Manchester Conservatism on the nomination day this year. Take 
the state of Bradford, where a single individual is allowed to 
block the way; of Leeds, where no candidates were selected 
until the eleventh hour. The state of affairs in London is an 
open and notorious scandal, but no practical steps are taken 
to abate it. Why this thusness? Simply because our Leader is 
not a practical man and takes no interest in practical affairs, 
which accordingly drift into inferior hands. We are all very 
fond of attacking inferior officials who do their best under 
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impossible conditions but their best will be useless until conditions 
change. 


Some explanation, if not an apology, is due to our readers at 
home and abroad—especially the latter—for what would now 
appear to have been the unwarrantable optimism 
of our speculations last month as to the probable 
outcome of the General Election. They might 
have been written by another Master of Elibank. But looking 
back at what we wrote, when we wrote it, and bearing in 
mind that our December number went to Press on November 
25, we have nothing to qualify or withdraw in our review of the 
situation, written when all the omens were favourable for the 
Unionist Party which was marching straight towards victory, 
that nothing could have prevented but an appalling blunder 
made at the eleventh hour which converted that victory into 
the present stalemate and the reproduction of a new Parliament 
almost identical with the old one, and equally impotent for all 
practical purposes and devoid of moral authority. The balance 
of power continues to be held by a disloyal faction subsidised by 
foreign gold, contributed not so much by the friends of Ireland 
as by the enemies of England, namely, the Irish Americans 
and the German Americans who have recently entered into a 
close political partnership in the United States for the avowed 
purpose of dismembering the United Kingdom and of placing 
us at the mercy of Germany in the event of war. So far as we 
know, there has never been in our Parliamentary history, or 
indeed, in any Parliamentary history, such an incident as 
the introduction of a brand new issue on the eve of the 
polls. Unlike some of our contemporaries, we neither profess 
omniscience nor claim infallibility and we frankly confess to 
being unable to foresee the unforeseeable. Let us recapitulate. 
Some years had elapsed since the Unionist Party occupied such 
a promising position as at the Dissolution on November 28. 
The Government of Dirty Tricks stood exposed before the public. 
The whole policy of the Conference was seen to be a fraud and a 
sham. There had never been a particle of good faith in any of 
its Radical participants, Mr. Asquith, Lord Crewe, Mr. Birrell, or 
Mr. Lloyd George; it was simply a daring device to gain time 
at a moment when the Cabinet literally stank in the nostrils of 
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the nation for their cowardly and contemptible treatment of 
the late King at the bidding of the ringleader of a gang of Irish 
rebels, who, when the catastrophe came, ostentatiously dis- 
associated themselves from the general mourning. 


UNIONISTs continue to wonder how the Unionist Leaders allowed 
themselves to be bamboozled by the Artful Dodger of Car- 
narvon, who seems to have laid all his plans 
in the summer for a December Election on a stale 
register, keeping our Front Bench in play by 
pacific professions, while the wiseacres of the Press allowed 
themselves to be beguiled into that amazing outbreak of Home 
Rule last October which provoked even more entertainment 
than exasperation among lookers-on. The sudden total and 
irremediable collapse of the Conference—which at no time had 
a ghost of a chance of effecting any permanent settlement, for 
the simple reason that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues depended 
for their existence and their emoluments on the support of Mr. 
Redmond, who had only tolerated the Conference as a means of 
gaining time—on November 10, while causing immense surprise 
to gushers and simpletons, came as a healthful and invigorating 
douche of cold water to the Unionist Party asa whole. Our Press 
resumed its Unionism, and every Unionist stood to arms, a pro- 
cess that was accelerated by the return of the Dollar Dictator, 
Mr. Redmond—with his pockets bulging with ill-gotten gains 
which he could not resist flaunting in our faces as proceeding 
from those ardent friends of Ireland the German Americans. 
The incident had an instantaneous effect on this side of St. George’s 
Channel as, however easy-going and long-suffering they may 
be, Englishmen keenly resent foreign interference, especially 
hostile interference, in British affairs, as was seen on the occasion 
of the German Emperor’s fateful telegram to President Kruger. 
It is bad enough to be lectured by the Germans of Germany, 
but to have our Parliament bought by the Germans of 
America, with the object of planting a Transvaal at our 
doors, which would act as a base of operations for the Father- 
land, was more than flesh and blood could endure. Mr. Red- 
mond’s pawns in the Cabinet realised that all would be lost unless 
they rushed the Dissolution before the constituencies had time 
to realise what was happening, and the dervishes and demagogues 
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began issuing mendacious election addresses in the middle of 
November, partly with the object of forcing the hand of their 
titular chief, Mr. Facing-All-Ways, partly with the object of 
bluffing the Unionists by “a Napoleonic movement” which 
would overwhelm every one standing in the way. 


Our Party had admittedly been caught napping, though how 
experienced men of affairs, continually sitting at the same table 
with the Artful Dodger, could be surprised by 


am rien anything, remains an unsolved mystery. Our 
— P hich had had its leg pulled by #] 
eg eee eee ee its leg pulled by the same 


astute person who had been talking Tariff Reform 
to all and sundry, was equally surprised and we hope, though 
we scarcely expect, that the lesson may be taken to heart once 
and for all. Whoever else you may trust don’t trust dema- 
gogues, whose one dominating consideration is the retention of 
those princely emoluments without which they would relapse 
into genteel poverty. Don’t believe a single word they say 
either in public or in private—especially in private. Distrust 
any suggestion traceable to them, or their hangers-on. These 
elementary rules should be printed, framed, and glazed, and 
hung in a conspicuous position in the sitting-room and bedroom 
of every Unionist politician and of every Unionist journalist. 
Our Party had been placed in momentary peril because they had 
been forgotten by men who ought to have known better and 
who had allowed themselves to be made the cat’s-paws of the 
Coalition. We were saved by the blatant Redmond and his still 
more blatant dollars. Kept Parties are not popular. Our 
Party pulled itself together to resist the charge of the dervishes, 
who suffered an initial check, which dislocated their plans and to 
which we owe the fact that the Genera] Election was a replica of 
1910 instead of a replica of 1906, such as Mr. John Burns pre- 
dicted. Demagogues usually forget something. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as all the world knows, “ forgot Goschen”’ when he 
placed his resignation in Lord Salisbury’s hands in the winter 
of 1886 in the confident belief that he would be speedily recalled 
to the Exchequer as virtual dictator of the Government. 
Similarly his son “ forgot Lloyd George”? when he changed his 
Party. In the present instance our demagogues forgot their 
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own Parliament Bill, which the Premier had publicly pledged 
himself should be fully discussed in both Houses of Parliament, 
on the strength of which assurance the debate on the Veto 
Resolutions had been stringently curtailed in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith’s promises are as solid as pie-crust. 
The Parliament Bill had only been read a first time in the House 
of Commons and had never been mentioned in the House of Lords. 


WueEN the Dollar Dissolution was imminent, Lord Lansdowne 
quietly but firmly demanded its introduction in the Upper House 
—so reasonable a request that even the dema- 


sae downe’s £0gues could not resist it, and their mouthpiece, 
Interventions Lord Crewe—who though continually slobbered 


over by Unionist newspapers—cuts as pitiful a 
figure as the Prime Minister, had no option but to acquiesce. 
He sulkily pitched it at the heads of the peers with a “ take it 
or leave it.” Lord Lansdowne’s initiative provided a valuable 
interval during which the whole plot of the demagogues, 
responding to the crack of the Dollar Dictator’s whip, stood 
exposed and apprehension was rapidly transferred from one Party 
to the other. Unionists became elated, and their opponents 
correspondingly depressed. A fiasco seemed imminent. The 
delay due to Lord Lansdowne’s action afforded the Peers an 
opportunity of demonstrating their good faith by a loyal and 
conscientious effort to set their house in order and to present 
the nation with a serious alternative to the Costa Rica policy 
of the Government. There was very little time for considera- 
tion, and things had to be done in a hurry if they were to be 
done at all, as no one quite knew how soon Parliament would 
be dissolved. We necessarily refrained last month from criti- 
cising the action of the Unionist Front Bench in the Upper 
Hiouse, though naturally, like other Unionists who have long 
advocated the reform of the House of Lords because a purely 
hereditary assembly is an indefensible anachronism in a demo- 
cracy, we could not help regretting that the acceptance of reform 
which enlightened peers, such as Lord Newton, had been press- 
ing on the House in spite of general discouragement year after 
year, should have been delayed until the eve of a General Elec- 
tion, when it would inevitably be discounted as “a death-bed 
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repentance ”’ by mocking demagogues, and there would be no 
time to educate the electorate. Radicals would make a point 
of forgetting that Lord Rosebery and others were busy upon the 
reform of the House of Lords at the time of the death of King 
Edward, and only desisted from their labours on being given to 
understand that the consideration of reform was incompatible 
with the meeting of the Constitutional Conference. As we can 
now see that the Conference was a dodge, it is unfortunate that 
the reformers should have waived their proposals, though it was 
not unnatural, 


THERE is, we think, one other criticism to be made on the action 
of Lord Lansdowne, whom every one recognises to have played 
Lord Rose. 2” exceedingly difficult part with skill and judg- 
bery’s Réle ment, and whose speeches in the country—at 

Glasgow, Portsmouth, Cardiff and elsewhere—have 
admittedly been of the utmost value to the Unionist Party. Lord 
Rosebery is a brilliant if somewhat theatrical orator, but he is 
a bad adviser in a crisis, he is not a man of action. He com- 
mands no serious following in the country, either north or south 
of the Tweed, as recent events have conclusively demonstrated. He 
is a great man with the Press as his highly seasoned speeches 
provide good “copy,” but he counts for little with the people. 
It was, therefore, unfortunate that the Leader of the Unionist 
Party in the House of Lords, who is for all practical pur- 
poses the Leader of the Lords, should have allowed the initia- 
tive as regards reform to be taken out of his hands by the Liberal 
ex-Prime Minister, who is no friend of the Unionist Party, of the 
House of Lords, or of the policy of Tariff Reform, and whose 
object in displaying such unwonted activity was to put a 
spoke in the wheel of all three, labouring as he does under the 
agreeable delusion that a situation can be created in which the 
King and all his subjects will go down on their knees and beseech 
the ex-Premier to place himself at the head of a Coalition of those 
moderate men of whom we hear so much and see so little. Lord 
Lansdowne should have kept complete control of the whole 
Unionist policy, both for reforming the House of Lords and for 
readjusting its relations with the House of Commons and the 
people, in his own hands and should not have allowed any depart- 
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ment of that policy to be taken charge of by a politician who had 
his own axe to grind and whose mischievous speeches during the 
election, though nominally directed at his Majesty’s Ministers, 
have done infinitely more harm to his Majesty’s Opposition. 


Ir was generally recognised that the fate of the Unionist Party 
in the impending struggle would largely depend upon the timely 
Conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations held at Nottingham 
(November 17), and above all upon the speech to be delivered 
at the usual mass meeting in the evening by the Unionist leader, 
who would lay down the broad lines of policy of the Unionist 
Party. The Conference was from every point of view a con- 
spicuous success, revealing as it did a united and enthusiastic 
Party, which only demanded an intelligible lead. Mr. Balfour 
rose to the occasion and met the demand of the delegates by 
delivering a speech which ranks with his greatest platform suc- 
cesses, namely, the two speeches he delivered at Birmingham 
(in November 1907 and September 1909). He laid down a 
programme which every child could understand, and he laid 
down the programme desired by every Unionist who counts, the 
sentiments of the Party being admirably expressed in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to the Unionist leader by Mr. Chamberlain— 
which is even more interesting to read to-day than at the 
time it was written. 


Nottingham 


‘“‘ Hicupury, Moor GreEn, BirmincHam, November 18, 1910. 


“My pEAR Batrour,—I have just finished reading your speech at 
Nottingham. I need not assure you that I am in the most cordial and com- 
plete agreement with you on all points. You have placed before the country in 
definite terms and with great lucidity the policy of the Unionist Party. 

‘“‘T wish that my health permitted me to take my stand on the platform with 
you to promote the great national and Imperial reforms which you have 
described. That I cannot do, but my best wishes go with you in your fight for 
freedom, union, and progress, 

“T am yours very truly, 
“ J, CHAMBERLAIN.” 


Speaking from considerable personal experience of the con- 
stituencies—as the present writer is not among the arm-chair 
politicians who sit at home and issue misguided instructions to 
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those engaged in the fray—we make bold to say that on the 
policy of the Nottingham speech we could have smashed the 
Coalition. It struck consternation into the hearts of the 
Radical Party, because Mr. Balfour’s earnest, clear, and positive 
pronouncement contrasted so favourably with the meaningless 
speeches of Ministers who could not between them trump up 
any avowable pretext for a wanton Dissolution, while, as our 
readers will gather from an article published elsewhere, the 
arch-demagogue, Mr. George, was in such a state of inarticulate 
fury that he was reduced to issuing a second edition of his 
Limehouse speech. 


Tue Nottingham policy was as plain as a pike-staff, which is 
more than can be said of subsequent developments which simply 
bewildered and exasperated the electorate, giving 
abundant handle to the enemy and discouraging 
that immense section of the community, the 
existence of which is unknown, or at any rate unrecognised by 
the Metropolitan Press, whose strongest tie with the Unionist 
Party is their belief in Tariff Reform and the conviction that the 
triumph of Unionism involved the triumph of Tariff Reform. 
There had been the usual rumours that wobblers and Free Fooders 
had regained their influence over Mr. Balfour, and that 
Nottingham would witness another of those masterpieces 
of ambiguity which are the delight of Mandarins, and the despair 
of men. Happily, as we have said, Mr. Balfour was in no philo- 
sophic mood. He completely dispelled the mists of gossip 
circulated by interested parties. After a brief reference 
to various subjects, he came to the three big questions 
to which the bulk of his speech was devoted. “The first 
of these questions is Tariff Reform. Perhaps you will say, 
‘What new have you got to tell us about Tariff Reform 2?’ 
On the principles of Tariff Reform I have nothing new to say— 
Tariff Reform stands where it did. It is now what it has been 
for years past—the great constructive policy to which, in my 
judgment, the Party stands committed.” After dwelling 
upon the lessons recently taught us by Japan and Canada, Mr. 
Balfour turned to point out that every class stood to gain by 
Tariff Reform, especially the working classes, and in order to 
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remove all apprehension he renewed the pledge previously 
given: 

The pledge I give on behalf of the Party, which for the time being I repre- 
sent, is that no increase, if increase be possible or be imagined, in the cost of 
living due to any change in the taxes on consumption in consequence of Tariff 
Reform shall fall on the working-man’s Budget with increased severity, because 
we will have it in our power, and the power will be exercised, of reducing those 
other indirect taxes—the taxes, for example, on tea and sugar—which shall 
compensate for any loss, if loss there be, which I do not admit, in consequence 
of that change. 


In order to leave no shadow of doubt upon the minds of his 
audience as to the attitude of the Party toward Tariff Reform 
at the forthcoming election, Mr. Balfour reiterated : 


Observe that these are two equally separate arguments, and it is no answer 
to the first to enter into a long discussion whether a two-shilling duty on 
corn will increase the price of bread, or how much it will increase it. I 
do not think it will increase it, but no matter how much it may increase 
the price of bread, no working man, or woman, shall suffer thereby. It is 
possible that some of our opponents may disbelieve that promise; it is probable 
that many of them will misrepresent it, but 1 venture to say that it is impos- 
sible even for the author of a Radical pamphlet to misunderstand it. Well, 
perhaps you will say, “That is allold.” It may be old, but it is worth repeating. 
I hope that I have repeated it clearly and explicitly. 


Sucu were the marching orders issued by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the Party at large at the opening of the electoral 
campaign. They were perfectly explicit, they 
were thoroughly satisfactory, and they were 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. There was 
no shadow of a suggestion that any further process would 
intervene between the return of the Unionist Party and 
the adoption of the policy to which seven years of strenuous, 
unceasing, successful propaganda had been devoted. The rest 
of the speech was on the same high level, being divided between 
the Constitutional question involving the reform of the House 
of Lords—curiously enough without any mention of a Referendum 
—and the monstrous position assumed in our public life by Mr. 
Redmond, on the strength of his jingling dollars, and his avowed 
determination “to squeeze out of us, as a conqueror squeezes 
out of a defeated country, any terms which he likes to insist 
upon.” ‘‘Smash the House of Lords in order that we may get 
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Home Rule” was the cry of the Irish Nationalists, and against 
this attempted domination Mr. Balfour entered a passionate 
and powerful appeal. “I appeal to every man, whatever be his 
traditions, whatever be his Party or his upbringing or his state in 
life, and ask him that Great Britain shall manage the affairs of 
Great Britain; and that if and when we alter the fabric of our 
immortal Constitution, it shall be of our own free will and not at 
the bidding of those who care nothing for our Constitution and 
nothing for our history.” This speech made a profound impres- 
sion, which was deepened by the admirable and brilliant speeches 
delivered by Mr. Bonar Law in his Manchester campaign, and 
by Mr. F. E. Smith who devoted his great platform gifts to 
laying out the arch-demagogue. Perhaps he performed his work 
too thoroughly. Mr. George was evidently terrified of Mr. 
Smith’s tongue. He never attempted to retaliate, and after 
useful speeches at Cardiff and Wrexham, which helped to give 
us these seats, he was ultimately cowed into withdrawing from 
the fray, which was unfortunate for the Unionist Party as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s many misplaced speeches constituted 
one of our greatest assets at the previous General Election. It was, 
perhaps, as well that Mr. Churchill andhis typewritten rhetoric were 
left alone by Mr. F. E. Smith. The Home Secretary was guarded 
like the Tsar of Russia and brought disaster to several friends, 
even though he was careful to visit constituencies where he 
expected his own side to win, so that he might score up a 
personal triumph. Everything went swimmingly for the Unionist 
Party during the ten days following Mr. Balfour’s Nottingham 
speech. Ministers remained on the defensive up to the end 
of Parliament, being totally unable to solve the mystery of the 
wanton Dissolution, and the closing Speech from the Throne on 
November 28 was equally reticent, though every man in the 
street knew that the country was condemned to a General Elec- 
tion on a stale register, costing two million pounds, by order of 
Mr. Redmond, who threatened otherwise to throw Mr. Asquith 
and his needy colleagues into the street. Fortune was smiling 
upon our side and frowning upon our opponents when an inex- 
plicable and hitherto unexplained incident occurred which once 
more transformed the situation, by placing the Unionist Party 
on the defensive and the Radicals on the offensive, which in 
politics as in war is half the victory. 
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THERE had been some discussion in the House of Lords and 
on the platform upon the subject of the Referendum, i.e. the 
direct poll of the people upon measures as well 
as upon men, which is believed to work with 
considerable success in countries like Switzerland, where it is in 
operation, and, as we saw last month, the Referendum was one 
of Lord Lansdowne’s proposals for settling differences between 
the two Houses in matters “ of great gravity.” Like every other 
suggestion made by the Unionists for giving effective power to 
the people, the Poll of the People was denounced as “a 
Tory dodge,” and Mr. Lloyd George, with his unrivalled gift 
for accurate assertion, declared it would impose a fine of two million 
pounds upon the community whenever a Radical measure was 
sent up to the House of Lords, while Unionist measures would 
pass scot free. The case selected to test the good faith of the 
Unionist Party was Tariff Reform, which was a perfectly fair 
challenge from the Radical standpoint, and Mr. Asquith 
and others derived enormous enjoyment from dwelling on the 
supposed dilemma. Thus at Reading on November 29 the 
puppet-Premier declared, in reference to Lord Lansdowne’s 
Resolution, “It is not easy to understand exactly what these 
questions of great gravity are. What about the Tariff? Oh 
yes, there’s the rub. What has become of Tariff Reform. I 
am going to put to you one or two things in regard to Tariff 
Reform. In regard to this new Constitutional change, are we 
to understand that if the Tories get back with a majority in the 
next Parliament they will have no mandate for Tariff Reform ? ” 
Our answer would be that as Tariff Reform has been thrashed 
out up and down the country for seven years, and has been a 
main issue at three General Elections, and as, moreover, it would 
be an integral part of the Finance Bill of the year, which for 
obvious reasons is not a suitable subject for a Referendum because 
the Budget Resolutions must become law the moment they are 
introduced, there would be no need in the event of the advent 
to power of a Unionist Government with a working major'ty 
to submit Tariff Reform to a Referendum, especially after the 
Nottingham speech, placing it in the forefront of the Unionist 
programme as our “ first constructive work.” But we have no 
quarrel with Mr. Asquith’s curiosity. He continued “Is Tariff 
Reform a matter of great gravity ? Tariff Reformers w.! say 
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it is. If it is a matter of great gravity, it ought to be subjected 
to a Referendum ?” It was evident from the triumphant tone 
of these inquiries that the Prime Minister expected an answer 
in the negative, but by a strange coincidence, Mr. Balfour was 
speaking simultaneously at the Albert Hall, where he provoked 
prodigious enthusiasm among unthinking people by responding 
to the Radical challenge in the wrong way. Had he proposed 
a square deal with his opponents, viz. that Home Rule and 
Tariff Reform should be submitted to a Poll of the People his 
action would have been intelligible and defensible. 


But Mr. Balfour unfortunately did nothing of the kind. We 
are not in the least interested in tittle-tattle concerning the 
Albert Hallspeech. Doubtless, there were the usual 


icon intrigues, from which Tariff Reform has suffered 
Albert Hall ; : 
Sunder during the last seven years, and unwise counsel 


was presumably lavished upon a hesitating leader, 
but it is childish to hold any individual or group of individuals 
responsible for the formal and public pronouncement of the 
appointed leader of a Party, who alone is liable for his own utter- 
ances, and unless weare much mistaken the present liability will 
prove heavier than even Mr. Balfour’s reputation can bear. As 
we have suggested, he could easily have met the dilemma pro- 
pounded by his opponents by offering to submit the principles 
of Tariff Reform to a poll of the people (for example “ Are you in 
favour of a general tariff on imported foreign manufactured 
goods not exceeding 10 per cent.”” “ Are you in favour of a duty 
not exceeding two shillings on foreign wheat ?”’) provided the 
Radicals submitted Home Rule to a similar process. Mr. Balfour 
proceeded otherwise. He told his audience: “I frankly say that, 
without question, Tariff Reform is a great change. I admit that 
this election, or any election perhaps—certainly this election— 
cannot be described as taken upon Tariff Reform simply ; but 
I have not the least objection to submit the principles of Tariff 
Reform to Referendum. (Loud cheers, the audience standing.)” 
The audience paid dearly for “standing.” Then as a kind of 
afterthought, the speaker added, “I do not know what view will 
be taken of the manner in which I have accepted the challenge 
of our political opponents.” O sancta simplicitas! “To me 
it seems that they ought at once to respond with the generosity 
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of honourable combatants. 


Visions of Messrs. George, Churchill, 
and Ure cross one’s mind. “ They ought to say ‘ Well, you have 
consented that the principle of Tariff Reform shall be made the 
subject of a Referendum. We agree that if you do that, Home 
Rule should be made the subject of a Referendum.’”’ If that was 
the natural answer for “ generous” and “honourable”? opponents 
to make, why did Mr. Balfour not insist upon the display of 
these qualities by addressing to them the question he invited them 
toput to him? Instead of which he feebly observed, “ How will 
they respond to that challenge? Perhaps they will ignore it.” 


It was hardly a challenge, and it was ignored as such though 
it was impossible to ignore its detriment to the Unionist 
Party. We speak with no hostility towards 
the policy of polling the people on measures 
as upon men and Parties, which on the whole 
offers the best solution of deadlocks on grave issues between 
the two Houses of Parliament. It has been consistently advo- 
cated for many years by the Spectator, but it has the mis- 
fortune to be a foreign word, utterly unknown to the mass of the 
people, and to spring it upon the electorate im reference to Tari{j 
Reform alone, four days before the opening polls, thus making it 
utterly impossible for Unionist candidates to explain it to their 
Constituencies, was worse than a crime—it was a blunder. Need- 
less to say, what we may venture to call the Ditto press hailed 
the suggestion with the same hysterical enthusiasm as the Albert 
Hall audience. There never had been so marvellous a master- 
stroke in political history, and neither Chatham, Burke, Pitt, nor 
Palmerston were worthy to black Mr. Balfour’s boots. Those 
engaged in the fighting-line were instantly conscious of the east 
wind blowing from the Albert Hall in the faces of the combatants. 
Up to that moment Tariff Reform and no Foreign dictation formed 
the stock in trade of Unionist propaganda, and there could be 
no shadow of doubt as to our progress when—to please the diminu- 
tive and diminishing army of Free Fooders, which consists of 
officers without men, whose support we may note in passing had 
already been seeured for the Unionist Party on the Home Rule 
issue, while Mr. Lloyd George’s Mile End speech had driven 
every one with any pretensions to moderation into the Unionist 
tanks—Mr. Balfour elected to depose Tariff Reform from its 
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place of honour, thus enabling Radical speakers and canvassers 
to point out that Mr. Balfour was “at his old tricks again,” 
while all the promises of improved employment held out by Tariff 
Reformers went by the board together with the attractive visions 
of a consolidated Empire, founded upon mutual Preference. The 
working men Tariff Reform candidates were of course instantly 
wiped out, and the lot of every Unionist candidate in an indus- 
trial constituency became infinitely harder. It was difficult to 
answer the questions: ‘“‘ What about the Referendum?” ‘ Why 
have we never heard of it before?” 


WueEn the present writer went to Manchester two days after 
Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement, one of the shrewdest judges of the 
political situation observed, “‘ Balfour’s pledge may 
possibly put in Bonar Law, but it will certainly 
put out Colefax ’’ (Unionist member for South West Manchester). 
Even this view was too optimistic, as we lost Mr. Colefax with- 
out getting Mr. Bonar Law. The notion that there were a large 
number of “ moderate men” waiting to know whether they 
could safely vote against Lloyd Georgeism and Redmondism, 
without committing themselves to Tariff Reform, was as much a 


Results 


myth in Manchester as in the rest of the United Kingdom. We 
had one great asset in Lancashire, of which Mr. Balfour was 
probably unaware, viz., the strenuous and unceasing Tariff 
Reform propaganda continued ever since the January General 
Election, which had captivated a great many men who, perhaps, 


ce 


could not be classified as “‘ moderate ’’ but who were healthily 
sick of existing economic conditions and were prepared to vote 
Unionist for the sake of Tariff Reform. They were chiefly work- 
ing men not specially Unionist or friends of the House of Lords, 
and the Albert Hall pledge discouraged them by reviving the 
suspicion that “Balfour doesn’t mean business.” Mr. Bonar 
Law was defeated in spite of the Albert Hall pledge and the 
intervention of Lord Rosebery who visited Manchester for the 
single purpose of securing mythical moderates. He did un- 
mixed harm by declaring that Tariff Reform was not an issue 
at this election. Mr. Bonar Law reduced the majority, though 
he polled a smaller vote than Mr. Joynson Hicks. It is noteworthy 
that after his victory, Sir George Kemp declared at the Manchester 
Reform Club: ‘‘ We have no greater asset in the Liberal Party than 
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the hesitating, ambiguous, skilful, philosophic speeches of the Leader 
of the Opposition. He has been our greatest asset, and I hope 
he will long be so.” We captured South Salford, and Mr. Barlow, 
the victor, in an interview said: “ The real issue in the Election 
was not the question of the House of Lords; it was the question 
of the Tariff. I place the Lords issue fully before the electors 
but I found there was frequently a certain amount of interrup- 
tion; yet in the very same meetings you could have heard a pin 
drop when I turned to discuss Tariff Reform. The policy appeals 
strongly to the working classes; it was a question of work and 
wages.” Mr. Arthur Taylor, the Unionist Candidate in North 
East Manchester, publicly repudiated the Albert Hall pledge 
the day after it was given, and reduced a Radical-Labour majority 
of 1478 to 205, perhaps the greatest achievement in Manchester ; 
while in the neighbouring borough of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Mr. Max Aitken, a brilliant young Canadian, a total stranger 
to the constituency, as also to the wiles of Party politicians, 
who had never even made a political speech in his life, gained a 
wonderful victory by his uncompromising advocacy of Tariff 
Reform and Preference, knocking out Mr. H. A. Scott, whose 
scandalous speech on the subject of a German invasion has been 
quoted more than once in the National Review. We publish an 
an able article by “ Politicus” on “‘ Two Elections and a Moral,”’ 
urging that as feeble courses have proved to be a failure three 
times over, it might be advisable for the Unionist Party to stick 
to their guns, and to fight on that issue which most interests 
and concerns the masses of the people. 


THESE notes are curtailed in order to make room for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech. Further discussion of the election will therefore 
be held over. Speaking generally, we did well in 
Lancashire, particularly in the Liverpool area, 
where there is a first-class fighting democratic 
organisation under the auspices of a remarkable man, Alderman 
Salvidge. Mr. F. E. Smith is the orator of this movement, and 
he dominated the campaign in North Lancashire (where he had 
the great personal satisfaction of seeing his very capable brother, 
Mr. Harold Smith, win Warrington in defiance of the Times 
prophets who were even more generous than usual in giving 
away Unionist prospects in different parts of the country), just 
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as Mr. Bonar Law dominated it in South Lancashire, where there 
was a general fall in Radical majorities and some notable vic- 
tories, for instance, the Darwen Division (where Colonel Ruther- 
ford recovered his own) and the Newton Division where Lord 
Wolmer showed what a keen and capable candidate can do in 
a Labour constituency, even though handicapped by a handle. 
Other important factors in Lancashire were Lord Derby, who 
simply worked like a Trojan, setting an example which should 
shame our slackers, distinguished and otherwise, and the Lancashire 
branch of the Tariff Reform League, which under Mr. Ashton 
Bagley had done invaluable spade work throughout the year. 
There is still something rotten in the state of Scotland, though 
in several places Radical majorities crumbled and there was a 
fearful slump in demagogues in Dundee. There was a decline 
of Radicalism in Yorkshire, where Unionism is heavily handi- 
capped by Unionists—half-hearted newspapers, Free Food in- 
trigues, &c. The Midlands remained as solid as a rock, with the 
addition of Dudley. The rural counties were as staunch as in 
January. The west of England rose against the wreckers, from 
Cardiff where Lord Ninian Stuart gained a wonderful victory 
to Plymouth where Mr. Waldorf Astor and Mr. Shirley Benn 
received the reward of their enthusiasm, energy and devotion. 
We gained five seats in Devonshire as against the loss of Exeter 
by four votes, and one in Cornwall. London was poor and will 
remain poor so long as laziness and ineptitude prevail, In Ireland 
the most notable event was the defeat of Mr. Healy in North 
Louth by an unlimited out-pouring of baseness and blackguardism, 
and “‘ good American dollars.” , , ,, How far does Mr. Balfour’s 
unreciprocated undertaking to submit Tariff Reform to a Refer- 
endum bind him and his Party? In our opinion it bound 
his Party for this election, and it binds him for all time. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. F. E. Smith, and the Morning Post— 
which, to its credit, was never taken in by the Referendum for Tariff 
Reform only—have made it clear that the General Election wipes 
out the offer. In the words of the ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his excellent speech at Buxton (December 15), ‘‘ When- 
ever there is a Unionist Government put in power, Tariff Reform 
—whether it is put to the Referendum or not—Tariff Reform 
will be put on the Statute Book—or the Unionist Government 
will go out of power.” 


TWO ELECTIONS AND A MORAL 


‘wo General Elections within a twelvemonth and the settlement 
of the disputed points as far off as ever! Such is at first sight 
the only result of the fierce struggle from which the country has 
justemerged. The balance of Parties is unchanged. Ministerial- 
ists have been driven into closer alliance with the Socialists and 
deeper subjection to the Nationalists. The mutual dependence 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties has become more obvious, 
and a shade less palatable to the elector, but each, conscious of 
its own weakness and undeceived by its own bluff, is aware that 
the support of the other is necessary to it. So the leaders of the 
constitutional revolution and the engineers of social anarchy 
hang together lest a worse fate should befall them. 

Meanwhile Mr. Redmond, master of many dollars, is master 
of them both. He has riveted their chains more firmly than 
ever. And behind Mr. Redmond, figurehead and windbag, 
stands Mr. Dillon, grimly waiting his opportunity to abase hated 
England and pay off old scores on not less hated countrymen 
of his own when Ireland is once more a nation and able “ to 
remember her enemies” ! 

It is not a pleasant picture, but the end is not yet. The 
election, shamelessly hurried on on a dying register in the last 
month of the year, has failed to realise the expectations of the 
wirepullers who dictated it. The haste has, indeed, saved for 
Mr. Redmond some seats in Ireland which time and a little more 
knowledge of the beneficent working of the People’s budget 
would have thrown into Mr. O’Brien’s hands, but he is the only 
gainer by this attempt to stampede the country. “ The frish, 
si,” an American general is said to have observed during the 
Civil War, ‘“‘the Irish are fine soldiers, but they are more 
skedaddlish than any others!” No one else has been carried 
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away by the rush. The empty boasts of the Chief Liberal Whip 
have been exposed. His prophecies are unfulfilled, and the gain of 
forty or fifty seats so confidently anticipated is as far off as ever. 
The Liberal Party, once the greatest factor in our political life, 
is now a helpless puppet in the hands of others. Liberal Ministers 
may still sit in high places and draw high salaries, but power 
has gone from them. They exist on sufferance. Their policy 
is dictated to them in backstair conversations and secret inter- 
views. The independence of the Party is at end. It cannot 
exist in the constituencies without the support of the Socialist 
vote. It cannot rule in Parliament unless it does the bidding 
of the Nationalists. The voice is the voice of Mr. Asquith, but 
the hands are the hands of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Patrick 
Ford. 

And what of the Unionist Party? If our opponents have 
failed, we have not succeeded. In point of numbers the election 
leaves us where we were—a strong minority, no doubt, but still 
a minority. We have yet to win some eighty seats before we 
can command power and authority to carry out our own policy, 
even if we be already strong enough to prevent the Coalition 
from carrying out theirs. How are these seats to be won? 
Have these two elections no lesson for us ? 

It is not my intention to dwell on this occasion on the defects 
of Unionist organisation. They are admitted, and even exag- 
gerated by the whole Party, and not least by those who are most 
intimately associated with the Party organisations. Those who 
are best informed assert that our failure in London was due 
above all things to this cause, and that the breakdown of our 
organisation and not any indifference to our policy was the secret 
of the Coalition successes. There will be no lack of critics to 
point out where the faults lay—the failure to trace out-voters, 
the insufficiency of workers, the unrepresentative character of 
many of the associations, the confusion and overlapping which 
wasted effort and stultified zeal. These are mistakes which 
bring their own punishment, and will work their own cure, but 
the reorganisation must reach to the bottom as well as to the 
top. One man must not be held responsible for faults which 
no single man can cure. It is easy and tempting to throw all 
the blame for our ill-success on “the Whips” or “ the Central 
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Office,” but is it fair? Is it true that they alone are to blame ? 
A breakdown of the commissariat, a failure on the lines of com- 
munication, may be fatal even to a sound plan of campaign ; 
but was our plan of campaign sound on this occasion? Did 
we go the right way about to win, or have we once again repeated 
a mistake which has too often proved our undoing ? 

Let us cast our eyes back for a moment to the last week of 
November. The prolonged deliberations of the Conference had 
issued in nothing. Its end was failure, cloaked in mysterious 
silence. Nothing was to be said as to the course of its proceedings, 
as to the extent of its agreement, or even as to the ground or 
grounds of its final disagreement. For that the Unionist leaders 
are not to blame, unless, indeed, it be blameworthy in them not 
to have foreseen that their honourable agreement to keep silence 
as to the course of secret and confidential conversations would 
be dishonourably used by the other party to the Conference 
to distort the issue and misrepresent the facts. But when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disclosed the Radical plan of cam- 
paign by his mendacious assertion that the claim of the Unionist 
Party was that six hundred hereditary peers should prevail 
over forty-five millions of people, they at once met and countered 
this little plot by the simple expedient of telling the truth. With- 
out revealing the secrets of the Conference room or betraying 
the attitude of the Government’s representatives, they produced 
their own policy. On the motion of Lord Lansdowne, and after 
a debate which was not more remarkable for its brevity than 
for the gravity and dignity with which it was conducted and 
the high level of statesmanship maintained in the speeches, 
the House of Lords accepted the proposed reforms in its com- 
position and powers. As far as the constitutional question was 
concerned, the lists were fairly set and the issue joned—reform 
or revolution, two Houses or one, democratic government by the 
majority of the people or anarchical tyranny by any minority 
which chanced for the moment to hold the balance of Parties. 
If ever there was an occasion for moderate men, averse from 
revolution but not indisposed to reform, to make their power 
felt, here and now was the opportunity. Parties, we are told, 
tend to extremes. They are run by caucuses and wirepullers. 
These in their turn are dominated by the “ wild men” of their 
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respective factions. They forget or ignore the moderate man. 
Yet it is he who holds’the balance. More prone to cry, “A plague 
on both your Houses!” than to echo the Party shibboleths, often 
indifferent and more often still disgusted with the extremists 
of both camps, he is yet the real determining force, and when 
he speaks, so we were assured, his voice is decisive. 

Great things were expected of the moderate man, but the 
enthusiasts of the Party had also to be considered. Fired by 
a great ideal and stimulated by the example of a great leader 
who in the service of that ideal had sacrificed first power and 
position, then health itself, they had held the faith firmly and 
kept the torch of Unionism burning even in the darkest hour 
of the Party’s fate, when, deserted by “ the moderate man” and 
repudiated by the Free-fooders, they set to work to rebuild the 
shattered fortunes of the Party and to retrieve the ruin brought 
about by two years of vacillation, lukewarmness, and deadness 
to ideals. For seven years they had wrought and fought, at 
first amid much ill-will and much misunderstanding ; but their 
faith and courage were rewarded with ever-growing success. The 
scattered fragments of the Unionist army after the rout of 1906 
by degrees rallied again upon the unbroken square which the 
Tariff Reformers had kept. Their policy became the policy 
of the whole Party. As it became better understood doubts 
were resolved and difficulties dispelled; but it must be admitted 
that the work of conversion was singularly hastened by the dis- 
covery that, whatever might be the case in Parliament, in the 
constituencies Tariff Reform was not merely the chief but the 
only lever by which the position of Parties could be reversed. 
The aid of the Tariff Reform League, hitherto warned off or 
grudgingly received, was eagerly sought. The sale of its publica- 
tions went up by leaps and bounds. Its speakers were every- 
where in request, and, wherever they could go, were warmly 
welcomed and listened to with eager interest even in places where 
the ordinary Unionist meeting was a failure. By the spring of 
1909 it is not too much to say that in spite of Unionist Free- 
fooders the victory was won, and an election then would have 
seen the success of Tariff Reform 

Alarmed at the prospect before them, disconcerted by their 
ill-success at by-elections and warned by the Party agents that 
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worse was to come, the Government took a bold resolution. 
No doubt they too had timid friends who called out to them 
that they had gone too fast and too far, who told them that 
they were alienating the moderate man, and advised that, break- 
ing with the extremists, they should concentrate on mild measures 
which, if they roused no enthusiasm, would at least excite no 
alarm. But the Government decided otherwise. They at least 
understood that it is enthusiasm which counts, and instead of 
receding they pushed on faster and farther than before. They 
flung the Budget into the balance, with its accompaniment of 
Limehouse speeches, its appeals to passion, prejudice, and greed. 
And by this bold stroke—for bold it was, if shameless—they 
snatched victory from defeat. The Budget was popular in the 
great towns and industrial districts where little was known of 
its actual provisions and less of its certain results. It roused 
passion and enthusiasm not wholly mean or unworthy, and on 
the tide of that enthusiasm the Government sailed back to power. 
Courage, audacity—call it which you will—had had its reward, 
as it always will while men are men and love to follow a bold 
lead. 

The triumph of the Tariff Reformers was postponed. Success 
was snatched from them almost at the moment of victory, but 
their faith remained unshaken, Lancashire had been their 
weak spot, and they set to work at once to carry the war into 
Lancashire. They organised a great campaign there, carried 
on for the most part at small meetings, often at the street-corners, 
without the help of great names or well-known speakers. Only , 
at its close did they invoke the aid of Mr. Bonar Law and other 
Front Bench men for the final rally ; but good work had been 
done, steady progress had been made, and men who knew the 
County Palatine already counted the seats which these inde- 
fatigable pioneers had won. Their work could not be ignored, 
their success taught its own lesson, and when Mr. Balfour pro- 
claimed the principles of Unionist policy at Nottingham on the 
eve of the electoral struggle he placed Tariff Reform conspicuously 
in the forefront of the Party programme. 

So far all was well, but this election was to be ‘“‘ the moderate 
man’s” election. No sooner was the bold word spoken than 
timid folk began to whisper, “‘ Beware of the extremists! They 
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will be your ruin, with their ill-regulated enthusiasms, their 
passion for ideals. It is the moderate men,” they cried, “ who 
turn elections. Fix your eyes and thoughts on them. They 
are afraid of Tariff Reform. Soothe their fears with Referendum 
syrup! Make this concession to them and you will reap a rich 
reward. The Free-fooders who for seven long years have worked 
against you will bring their whole strength to your support. 
Lord Cromer and Mr. Arthur Elliot will give you their blessing. 
Lord Rosebery will scare the waverers into your ranks by another 
non-Party speech. Moderate men will flock to you in their 
thousands. Your triumph will be assured.” 

So, in defiance of the plan adopted but a week before, after 
solemn debate in the House of Lords, and heaven knows how 
many previous conferences among Unionist leaders in the two 
Houses, a new cry was added to the Party watchwords. Tariff 
Reform should be submitted to a referendum, so that the moderate 
man might vote without fear that his food would cost him more. 
Once again the minority led the Party. The enthusiasts were 
sacrificed to the doubters, the men who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day to the men who had sulked, or worse, up to 
the eleventh hour. Tariff Reform, if not actually put on the 
shelf, as Mr. Asquith hastened gleefully to assert, was thrust 
into the background. Tariff Reformers were left to devour 
their disappointment in silence. They no longer counted. Enthu- 
siasm was knocked on the head. Prudence prevailed. It was 
the triumph of the moderate man ! 

What has been the result? what the loss and what the 
gain? Where were the Free-food legions when the battle was 
really joined ? where the troops of moderate voters who were 
to turn the scale? The fight is over. Each side has had its 
losses and each its victories, but on balance there is no change. 
The Coalition comes back with undiminished forces, though 
it brings the Government in chains, but the Unionist Party has 
paid a price for which there has been no return. It has sacrificed 
the enthusiasm and the zeal of its best troops to win back a few 
deserters and to recruit a few waverers. But the promised army 
of relief proves to be but a stage army after all. The same names 
appear and reappear in the correspondence columns and the 
leading articles of the Press. Their adhesion is trumpeted forth ; 
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their slightest word is received with respectful attention, and 
we are bidden to bow to their authority and acknowledge their 
importance. But when we go to the polls the real measure of 
their influence becomes apparent and their actual numbers are 
revealed. The red cloaks of the Welsh women at Fishguard 
at least served to scare our enemies. The sham forces ofjthe 
Free-fooders have only scared our friends ! 

Is this too strong a statement? Where shall we look for 
evidence of their valour? Manchester is their washpot. Over 
Glasgow they have cast out their shoe. Yet they have not 
prevailed to win a single seat in Glasgow; they could not even 
prevent the loss of a seat in Manchester. From John o’ Groats 
to Land’s End they have swaggered and boasted of their influ- 
ence and numbers. From Land’s End to John o’ Groats they 
have failed to carry a single seat or affect the result of a single 
poll. They have exposed their nakedness and brought shame 
to those who confided in them as well as to themselves. 

So we close our review of two elections and our contrast 
between the results of two policies. For the Liberal Party in 
its hour of need a bold advance, coupled with an appeal to the 
fighting instincts of its followers and the enthusiasm of the masses, 
snatched victory from the very jaws of ruin. For the Unionist 
Party cold prudence and timid moderation, repressing zeal and 
smothering enthusiasm, blighted good prospects and destroyed 
fair hopes. And the moral? When next we take our forces 
into battle let our care be for the fighting men. The law of self- 
preservation will bring the stragglers close upon their heels, and 
in the hour of victory the camp-followers will be there to claim 
their share of the spoils. 

POLITICUS. 


SEA LAW MADE IN GERMANY 


WHEN the new Parliament meets, if Ministers hold to their de- 
clared intentions, one of its first acts will be to deal with the 
Naval Prize Bill. Under that innocent title lurks a measure, 
establishing the new code of laws for war at sea as laid down 
for Britain by the Continental States at the Hague Conference 
and in the Declaration of London. But for the Radical attack 
on the Constitution and the wanton dissolution of November, 
the Bill would have been submitted to the last Parliament, and 
would have been driven through it by the Government with 
the help of the votes of the Nationalists, openly hostile as they 
are to British interests. The delay caused by Mr. Asquith’s 
tactics has at least this advantage—it has given the nation breath- 
ing time to consider the immense changes proposed, and the oppo- 
nents of such changes opportunity to lay their views before the 
country. Perhaps the ablest of these opponents is Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. He is, be it remembered, a supporter of the Government. 
But he is something more than a Liberal; he is a patriotic man ; 
and in his volume just published under the title, Sea Law and Sea 
Power (Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) he has indicted the British Govern- 
ment and the British Foreign Office with tremendous force and 
insight for an indefensible and inexplicable surrender of our national 
rights at sea. I propose to consider briefly his volume and the 
official answer to it which has been issued by the Foreign Office 
in a white paper (Cd. 5418), nominally addressed to the Chambers 
of Commerce. 


The general purport of the new code of naval war is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Bowles : 


Parliament will have to decide whether it is prepared to part with the 
remaining maritime rights of this country; to leave it only with a navy, more 
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powerful it may be than any yet known, yet forbidden by new laws from using 
its powers in the only effectual manner; to submit every act of that navy to 
the final judgments of a foreign court ; to enforce those judgments itself; and 
to strangle its own fleet with its own hands. 


Our power to hurt the enemy is to be enormously diminished, 
while at the same time his power to hurt us is left unimpaired, 
or, indeed, is to be largely increased. The British people, as Mr. 
Bowles says, are far too ready to take things for granted and to 
assume that in naval war as in the encounters of the ring, some 
one will see that the rules of the game are fair as between the 
fighters and prevent any hitting below the belt. Yet while by 
this new code of laws for war at sea, hitting below the belt is 
forbidden, the belt is placed round Germany’s head and round 
England’s waist. England has nothing to hit; Germany has 
England’s body as her target. The anxiety caused by such 
rules is increased by reports that the Admiralty authorities were 
never consulted, and that these changes have been accepted 
by British Ministers without taking into proper account their 
profound effect on naval war. Indeed, the very instructions 
issued by the Foreign Office to the British delegates at the Con- 
ference of London indicate the absence of clear thought on stra- 
tegic questions. At one and the same time these delegates were 
ordered to maintain “ those legitimate rights of a belligerent 
state which have been proved in the past to be essential to the 
successful assertion of British Sea-power and to the defence of 
British independence,” and also to secure “the widest possible 
freedom for neutrals in the unhindered navigation of the sea.” 
They were charged with two conflicting duties, without any plain 
intimation that the maintenance of our “legitimate rights” 
in war was a matter altogether transcending in importance the 
assertion of liberty for neutrals, and at variance with it. If 
Britain has to fight at sea it will be for her very life and it is 
essential that her belligerent rights should not be whittled away. 
If she is a neutral, while two other Powers are fighting at sea, 
she may suffer some loss and annoyance, supposing the “ widest 
possible liberty for neutrals” has not been asserted, but that 
annoyance and loss will not be fatal to her existence. Bad in- 
structions are the secret of most military and political disasters, 


and bad instructions explain the miserable failure of able and 
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patriotic delegates who must have detested the work the Govern- 
ment set them to do 

To come from general principles to particulars, the first mis- 
chief caused by the Declaration of London is the menace to the 
British food-supplies in time of war. This is a point which Mr. 
Bowles altogether neglects, though it has been dealt with very 
ably and clearly by Mr. Leverton Harris in this Review. By 
Articles 24, 33 and 34 of the Declaration, food-stuffs become 
** contraband of war,” and as such liable to seizure even in neutral 
ships, when : 


(1) It is established that they are destined for the use of the armed forces 
or the administrative authorities of the enemy State ; 

(2) They are addressed to the enemy authorities or to a trader, established 
in the enemy country and when it is notorious that this trader furnishes to the 
enemy objects and materials of this nature ; 

(3) The destination of the consignment is to one of the enemy’s fortified 
places or to another place serving as a base of the armed forces of the enemy. 


In the above I have given a literal translation of the French 
text which is the binding text, and I have not used the Govern- 
ment’s official translation, which is not binding, and which as 
both Mr. Leverton Harris and Mr. Bowles have pointed out, is 
dangerously misleading. It should further be noted that through- 
out in the French text “‘enemy ” is used to denote the whole 
hostile nation and not the armed forces of that hostile nation. 
Now observe the cumulative effect of these three conditions. 
The first cuts directly at any control by the British Govern- 
ment of the national food-supplies in time of war, such as many 
thinkers hold will be absolutely necessary. Should the British 
Government undertake such control, all food-stufis (except nuts, 
which are specially excepted in a subsequent provision) will be 
liable to seizure by German cruisers when proceeding in neutral 
ships to British ports, and neutrals will have no ground for ob- 
jecting. Britain ties her hands in advance by accepting such 
a stipulation to her own detriment. By the second condition 
all food-stuffs conveyed in neutral ships to a “ trader established 
in the enemy country,”’ who notoriously supplies such objects and 
materials to the “ enemy,” 7.e., the whole British population, can 
be seized and are good prize. That is to say, every ton of grain, 
sugar, meat and dairy produce consigned to a British trader 
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is liable to seizure, if the new International Prize Court follows 
the strict text of the treaty. By the third condition, to make 
assurance doubly sure, when the consignment is to a “ fortified 
place ” or “ another place serving as a base of the armed forces 
of the enemy,” it is liable to seizure. There is no port on the 
British coast which is not in railway connection with our naval 
arsenals and therefore capable of being regarded as a “ base of the 
armed forces,” or which is not fortified. Glasgow, for example, 
is connected with Rosyth by rail and canal. Liverpool is forti- 
fied. Southampton is fortified. London is fortified. Leith is 
fortified. Bristol is fortified. In each instance, there are works, 
poorly manned and badly armed it may be, but still sufficient 
to make good the case of the German Government before the 
International Prize Court, which we have so blindly agreed to set 
up. We have cut ourselves off from neutral supplies of food in a 
great war by this series of surrenders, and estopped neutrals from 
all protest against interference with their shipping by the enemy. 

Many Chambers of Commerce have already protested in the 
strongest possible terms against these new provisions. Before 
we go further, let us note what in the opinion of one of the Ad- 
miralty lecturers on international law, Dr. Lawrence, are the con- 
ditions required by our circumstances and established by the 
previously recognised laws of war. He says: 


What we need is to secure that neutral supplies in neutral ships shall have 
free access to our harbours in time of war. Colonial supplies in Colonial ships 
would be enemy property in enemy vessels as far as our adversary was con- 
cerned, and he would be free to confiscate them as such without troubling to 
decide whether they were contraband or not. [The same a fortiori applies to sup- 
plies in British vessels.—_H.W.W.] It follows that we cannot be satisfied with less 
than w quasi-legislative enactment of freedom for food-stuffs when brought in time of 
war to belligerent ports in neutral vessels. . . . We hold the rule we advocate to be 
already law by custom. Butif we are to assist in the creation of an International 
Prize Court we must first make sure that it has no opportunity of deciding in a 
contrary sense. And the only way to do this with absolute certainty is to see 
that the right rule is clearly set forth in the authoritative international 
documents on which the court must base its decisions. * 


Instead of the “right rule” we have the wrong rule; instead 
of its being “ clearly set forth,” the wording of the Declaration 
is vague and most unsatisfactory. 


* International Problems, pp. 157-8. Our italics. 
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Dr. Lawrence also points out that the British Foreign Office, 
by the instructions which it gave to the British delegates at the 
Hague Conference, regarded as contraband only those food- 
stuffs which were captured en route to beleaguered fortresses. 
He insists that this rule was “already law by custom” before 
the Declaration of London. A reference to any of the standard 
works on international law will prove that he is not overstating 
the case. Hall, for example, considers that provisions can only 
become contraband when “consigned directly to an enemy’s 
fleet or sent to a port where the fleet is lying, they being in the 
latter case such as would be required by the ships and not ordinary 
articles of import.” The Japanese Prize Court Law only regards 
provisions as contraband when “the destination of the vessel 
is either the enemy’s fleet at sea or a hostile port used exclusively 
or mainly for naval or military equipment.” In 1885 the British 
Foreign Office upheld an even narrower interpretation. Lord 
Granville, in a despatch protesting against the French Govern- 
ment’s action in threatening to treat rice as contraband, wrote : 


Provisions may acquire that character (of contraband), as for instance if they 
should be consigned direct to the fleet of a belligerent or to a port where such 
fleet may be lying, and facts should exist raising the presumption that they were 
about to be employed in victualling the fleet of the enemy. ... But H.M.’s 
Government cannot admit that if such provisions were consigned to the port of 
a belligerent (even though it should be a port of naval equipment) they could 
therefore be necessarily regarded as contraband of war... . ' the test appears 
to be whether there are circumstances relative to any particular cargo . . . to 
displace the presumption that articles of this kind are intended for the ordinary 
uses of. life. 

Yet now the British Government in the Declaration of London 
goes back upon this past and tamely accepts such a dangerous 
and ambiguous phrase as “one of the enemy’s fortified places 
or another place serving as a base of the armed forces of the 
enemy.” There are no tests; there is not even a stipulation that 
a fleet must be lying at the “base” or the “ fortified place.” 
In its defence against the remonstrances of the Chambers of 
Commerce the Foreign Office keeps on asserting that it has com- 
passed no real change in the laws of war, and supports its asser- 
tions by quoting its own instructions to the delegates at the 
London Conference—which are not in accord with its instructions 
to the Hague delegates or with the views of British international 
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legists in the past—and by repeating its own mistranslation of 
the French text of the Declaration of London. It tells the Cham- 
bers that food-stuffs are only contraband when consigned to “a 
Government contractor in the enemy country,” whereas the 
actual words are quite different and much wider—“ commergant 
établi en pays ennemi”—“ trader established in the enemy country.” 
It does not attempt to deal with the point as to “ fortified places.” 
Putting verbiage and perversion of the text of the Declaration 
aside, there is no denying the fact that the doctrine of contra- 
band in food-stuffs has received a great extension, which will 
be infinitely dangerous to Britain in war, and injurious to her 
shipping when she is a neutral. 

On the other hand, our enemy’s food-supplies are assured 
by another clause of the Declaration. Food cannot be contra- 
band where it is consigned to a neutral port. The German food- 
supplies en route to Rotterdam or Antwerp cannot be touched. 
A Continental State which can import by land is thus placed ata 
signal advantage over England. As the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce so ably and vigorously argues, it is an unwise act to 
accept conditions per se detrimental to an island State, and ad- 
vantageous to Continental Powers. There is certainly, so far 
as we are concerned, no alleviation of the harshness of the laws 
of war, but rather an intensification of their cruelty. We have 
surrendered much and gained nothing at all, for we never recog- 
nised in the past the right of other Powers to condemn pro- 
visions as contraband. 

A second great surrender concerns the destruction of neutral 
prizes. It will be remembered that during the Russo-Japanese 
War, the Russian Navy asserted a right to destroy neutral vessels 
which it seized at sea. It thus seized and sank without any 
proper condemnation or search or trial the British ships, Knight 
Commander, Oldhamia, and others, and for the destruction of 
these ships no compensation has ever been paid. Now this 
was a grave extension of the rights which international law con- 
cedes to belligerents. The doctrine of the British prize courts, 
stringently enforced against our own captains and our own 
selves, was that the destruction of a neutral was in no circum- 
stances justifiable. Where it took place “either wantonly or 
under an alleged necessity . . . the captor or his Government 
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is answerable for the spoliation.”” Such was the judgment of 
Sir William Scott. Such was and is still the opinion of such 
high authorities as Mr. A. Cohen, one of our very ablest inter- 
national lawyers, and Dr. Lawrence. But this honourable, 
just and reasonable position is abandoned by the British Govern- 
ment. A whole chapter of the Declaration of London is devoted 
to the “ destruction of neutral prizes,” which, be it remembered, 
never before had a British Government admitted as permissible. 
True, a neutral prize by Article 48 “ may not be destroyed by the 
captor”; but by Article 49 she may be destroyed “‘if the ob- 
servance of Article 48 would involve danger to the safety of the 
warship or to the success of the operations in which the latter 
is actually engaged.” By Article 51 the captor must establish 
such an “ exceptional necessity.” 

The effect of all this is delightful. British cruisers may not 
destroy neutral prizes, because, as they have British naval bases 
near at hand in every ocean, they can never show “ exceptional 
necessity.” The very existence of our coaling-stations and our 
far-flung Empire is thus turned to our disadvantage. But 
foreign Powers, which have no such chain of naval bases, can 
plead “exceptional necessity ” at every turn and can destroy 
neutral shipping as they like. It is true that we are granted 
the right of appealing to an International Prize Court against 
such destruction, but the chances of recovering damages before 
that tribunal are remote, and the proceedings will be infinitely 
costly and slow. Moreover, there will almost certainly be a 
direct conflict of evidence where the prize has been destroyed. 
The captor will insist that she contained contraband and the 
owners of the vessel will deny it. The papers will be on board 
the captor warship, and how exactly the neutral is to obtain 
them has yet to be made clear. Suppose there is a seafight before 
the captor returns to port, and the captor is sunk, no very im- 
probable supposition in the case of warfare against commerce, 
what is to happen? Obviously, the owners of the neutral vessel 
will never get any compensation. Mr. Bowles’ condemnation 
of the British instructions which led up to this mischievous sur- 
render is amply justified. He writes : 


In order to arrive at an agreement, the true and more merciful British 
principle was to be sacrificed to the false and less merciful foreign principle 
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long advanced, yet never more than timidly defended by those who, while 
champions of the neutral so long as that was to the disadvantage of Great 
Britain, were ready to sacrifice neutrals, justice and equity tegether, in order 
to deprive our country of the advantage of its preponderance at sea. 


And the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce declares rightly that 
the effect of the Declaration of London “is to recognise and 
approve of the right (of destroying neutral prizes) while the 
safeguards are illusory.” To this the only reply of Sir Edward 
Grey is to say that Britain had tacitly admitted the right of 
destroying neutrals, because she did not go to war when her ships 
were sunk by the Russian cruisers, and that “very strict limita- 
tions are imposed on such action.” The “very strict lmita- 
tions’ have been quoted from the Declaration above, and the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce is beyond question correct, in 
stating that the precise conditions justifying destruction are 
not only not defined, but that there is a “ distressing uncertainty ” 
as to them. Once more, instead of humanising war, the Govern- 
ment have agreed to stipulations rendering it more cruel, more 
oppressive, more barbarous. And though this second surrender 
does not directly affect the fortune of our arms in war, it means 
perpetual injury, annoyance and harassment to our merchant 
marine when we are in the position of neutrals and when other 
Powers are at war. 

As for the conversion of merchant vessels into warships 
on the high seas, there is no mention of this question, one 
of the most important of all from the standpoint of Britain, 
whether as a belligerent or as a neutral, in the Declaration of 
London. The British delegates went to the Conference charged 
to obtain the restriction of a so-called right which restores all 
the old and gross abuses of privateering, but failed completely. A 
good example of such conversion of a ship flying the merchant 
flag into a warship on the high seas was given by the Russian 
liners, Peterburg and ‘Smolensk. They passed the Dardanelles, 
transit through which straits is not permitted to warships, under 
the Russian commercial flag. They were built for commercial 
purposes and belonged to the Russian Volunteer Fleet. But 
after passing the Suez Canal, again under the Russian com- 
mercial flag, they hoisted the war flag, and began to search and 
stop British and other merchantmen. The Peterburg seized 
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the British liner Malacca because her hold contained military 
stores consigned to the British military authorities at Singapore, 
and only released her under the threat of action by the British 
cruisers. The British Government in her case took up a very 
weak attitude, but it finally secured the recall of both the Peter- 
burg and the Smolensk. At the best they were privateers, and 
as by the Declaration of Paris, privateering is forbidden, they 
were liable to be treated as pirates. But here, as in the case 
of the sinking of neutral British ships, the feebleness of Mr. 
Balfour’s Government had undoubtedly placed difficulties in 
Sir Edward Grey’s way. As the report of the British delegates 
at the Conference of London states : 


We were met with a refusal to make any concessions or to abate one jot 
from the claim to the absolutely unfettered exercise of the right, which its 
advocates vindicate as a rule forming part of the existing law of nations. 


In face of such an attitude there was only one reasonable course— 
to break up the Conference of London forthwith and have nothing 
more to do with the International Prize Court. But this course 
was not taken. The question remains in status quo, and the 
meaning of this is explained as follows by Mr. Bowles : 


The new privateer will slink out of her own port as a merchant ship. As 
such, starting say from Bremen, she may proceed north about round the 
Orkneys, say to Buenos Ayres, having perhaps freely received hospitality on 
her way at the neutral ports of Christiansand, Brest, Lisbon or Cadiz, at each 
of which she has coaled, refitted, and reprovisioned, and remained as long as she 
pleased. .. . At Buenos Ayres she refits and reprovisions, and notes the 
British vessels with cargoes worth having soon due to leave. She then pro- 
ceeds—always as a merchant ship—from neutral Buenos Ayres to neutral Rio 
de Janeiro, where she again coals . . . and whence she proceeds on her... 
mission. Suddenly, when she has arrived at that crossing-point of the trade- 
routes which the Alabama found so rich in prizes, the captain calls the crew on 
deck, produces from his pocket a commission . . . breaks out a pennant, gets 
up from the hold some light artillery, declares himself a naval captain and his 
ship a man-of-war—and forthwith proceeds to play havoc with every merchant- 
man he can overhaul. 


He sinks every British prize; he sinks every neutral prize under 
that admirable Article 51 of the Declaration of London, on which 
we have already dwelt ; and when he has done all the mischief 
he can his ship is reconverted to a merchantman, and he can 
return, using neutral ports in that guise. The danger of such 
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proceedings to British shipping needs no further emphasis, least 
of all, as it is perfectly well known to the Naval Intelligence 
Department, if not to Mr. McKenna and Sir Edward Grey, that 
Germany contemplates acting in precisely this way and arming, 
in case of war, all her fast merchantmen and turning them loose 
to attack British trade. If the British Government has not 
openly surrendered its old view that such proceedings are fla- 
grantly illegal, it yet appears to have failed in its duty, which 
was to warn the Powers who claim such rights that merchant- 
men converted in this fashion will be treated as pirates by our 
cruisers under the Declaration of Paris. 

But the policy of offering concessions to placate our naval 
rivals and induce Germany to disarm or reduce her Navy knows 
nothing of such plain speaking, “not only in the interests of this 
country, but of other nations and of humanity.” Humanity 
may go to the deuce when the pursuit of it demands courage 
and determination. 

More important than all these questions, overshadowing even 
the question of our food-supply in war, is the right of blockading 
the enemy’s coast and so hitting and hurting him in time of 
war. The Declaration of Paris left the powers of our fleets in 
this direction intact. But the Declaration of London has so 
altered the code of maritime law as to fetter the operations of 
our admirals and captains at every turn and reduce blockade 
to something little better than a farce. Our commanders will 
find their hands bound by restrictions of the most arbitrary 
nature, imposed without the smallest regard for the real practi- 
cal difficulties of blockade, or without any attention to custom 
and precedent. The net result is to exempt German commerce 
from attack provided it is carried on in neutral bottoms, and 
thus to destroy that threat which the British Navy should exer- 
cise and which Admiral Mahan has declared the only security 
for the peace of Europe. The blockade-runner is presented 
with new facilities and advantages. And Sir Edward Grey 
approves this tremendous surrender of British rights! 

To understand the revolution effected by the Declaration 
it is necessary to know the methods of blockade, sanctioned by 
custom in the Crimean and American Civil War. In the Crimean 
War the Russian ports in the Black Sea were blockaded by an 
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advanced fleet. But vessels which ran the blockade and evaded 
the advanced fleet were seized by Turkish cruisers in the Bos- 
phorus, and were condemned by the Turkish Prize Court with 
the approval of the foreign ambassadors. In the American Civil 
War, the North blockaded the Southern coast-line. The main 
strength of the Northern fleet was placed close up to the Southern 
ports, but frequently a port was left without any cruiser to watch 
it. Over and above these inshore forces, the North stationed 
cruisers off the neutral ports whence blockade-runners were 
likely to start. The chief of these were Nassau in the Bahamas, 
distant 500 to 600 miles from the Southern coast, and Bermuda, 
distant 700 to 800 miles. The Northern cruisers lay off these 
neutral ports, sometimes within gunshot of land, compelled 
neutral vessels to heave-to and submit to search, and seized 
them on the slightest suspicion. The South bitterly protested, 
but the British Government took no action though the neutral 
ports and the neutral vessels were British. The British authori- 
ties of that day held it of paramount importance that 
nothing should be done to diminish the rights and powers of a 
blockader, because without such rights and powers the British 
Navy in a great naval war would be unable to exert pressure on 
the enemy. 

Under the conditions, as they existed before the Declaration 
of London, in a war between Britain and Germany, British sea- 
power would have been used in the following way—supposing 
always that the British Navy had been maintained on a footing 
of “ incontestable superiority.” The German coast in the North 
Sea would have been blockaded, and the main fighting strength 
of our fleet would have been directed against it. But as a second 
line, to stop ships coming in and going out, the two approaches 
to the North Sea, both of which are under our control and close 
to our coast, would have been narrowly watched by cruisers. 
These two approaches are the Straits of Dover, to the south, 
only twenty-two miles wide ; and the stretch of wild and stormy 
water between the north of Scotland and the Norwegian coast, 
which can be dominated by squadrons acting from the Shetland, 
and Orkneys. By the old law of blockade, a vessel which had 
eluded the inshore squadron, was not purged of her offence in 
view of that act. She was liable to scizure at any moment, 
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if she encountered a cruiser belonging to the same flag as that of 
the blockading force. She was even liable to capture before 
she made the attempt to run the blockade. 

And now let the changes made by the Declaration of London 
be noted. In the first place, “ neutral vessels may not be cap- 
tured for breach of blockade except within the area of opera- 
tions of the warships detailed to render the blockade effective,” 
and this “ area of operations ” is “ the aggregate of the zones of 
watching of the blockading fleet, so organised that the blockade 
is effective,” a delightfully clear and intelligible definition. But 
it appears to mean—and will probably be construed by the 
International Prize Court as meaning—that no neutral may be 
captured except within a radius of say ten or fifteen miles of the 
blockaded ports, and then only by a cruiser of the blockading 
squadron, while if several of the blockading squadron’s vessels 
proceed in pursuit and move out of their “ zones,” the blockade 
is raised and not only the neutral blockade-runner, in question, 
but every other neutral ship may enter freely. As Mr. Bowles 
comments sardonically : 


The dilemma is ingenious. It is to say, “either you must leave the 
blockade runner unpursued except within the zone of your blockading vigilance, 
and must thus possibly leave her to break the blockade either then or later; or 
else you must yourself raise the blockade by the withdrawal which makes it 
cease to be effective.” 

An entirely new restriction has been imposed on the use of that 
weapon by which Britain a century ago defeated Napoleon. 
And lest there should be any doubt as to the interpretation, a 
fresh clause is added that a blockade-runner is not liable to 
capture, should she encounter a cruiser of the blockading enemy, 
which does not belong to the blockading force. So that the 
system of “ stops” in the Straits of Dover and in the run of sea 
between Scotland and Norway is rendered impossible; and the 
United Kingdom by the deed of her own Government and her 
own negotiators, is robbed of the advantages conferred upon 
her by geography. Put bluntly, the meaning of this is that 
unless the Declaration of London is denounced, there can be no 
effective blockade of the German coast. A sea law, made in 
Germany, and artfully contrived for her advantage, has been sub- 
stituted for the time-honoured law of nations. 
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But if blockade under the old rules has heen rendered im- 
possible, let no one be so simple as to suppose that the change 
has been accomplished out of regard for humanity. The subject 
of blockade by submarine mines, a new and devilish form of 
war, is not so much as touched upon in this precious Declaration 
of London. This is a sinister fact. In return for British sur- 
renders on every hand, concessions which are not “ graceful” 
but scandalous, what has Sir Edward Grey to show? At the 
Hague Conference the British delegates signed a convention, 
with a little of what Mr. Bowles described not unfairly as “ be- 
lated bleating,” allowing belligerents to strew the high seas with 
mines, which makes no distinction of flag, sex, age or uniform. 
The only stipulation is that these mines shall not be placed “ on 
the coasts or before the ports of the adversary with the sole pur- 
pose of intercepting commercial navigation,” which is derisory. 
All the other stipulations were rendered nugatory by providing 
that they shall not apply to Powers which do not possess the 
best types of mines, thus handicapping the progressive as against 
the unprogressive Powers. It need scarcely be added that Britain 
has one of the best types of mine. The effect of the surrenders 
made at the Hague and not since cancelled by the Declaration 
of London is, to quote an impartial authority, Dr. Lawrence, 
this : 


A belligerent has full liberty to sow the seas with hidden terrors, and can 
escape all responsibility to neutrals for the destruction they may cause by 
jauntily alleging that it has not yet had time to make its mines conform to the 
requirements of the (Hague) Conference.... Soon the highways and byways of 
the ocean would be infested with unseen terrors. . . . Straits would be 
rendered impassable, and every channel not too deep for the purpose would be 
strewn with hidden death. . . . There would be a wholesale slaughter of non- 
combatants, the majority of whom would probably be neutral. As for property 
it would be destroyed right and left. 


And it is our Liberal friends of humanity who have tamely ac- 
quiesced in this state of affairs, because to take a vigorous line 
might have meant trouble with Germany. We are to pursue 
right—but only when it involves no risk. We are to run away 
from any manifestation of will-power. Yet by reason of this callous 
and inhuman abandonment of the old and merciful laws of war, 
we are preparing for ourselves the most terrible punishment. 
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Whether in peace or in war our shipping will suffer most from this 
menace of the mines, because we are the greatest maritime Power. 

Lastly, we have to consider the constitution of the Inter- 
national Prize Court, to which henceforth our fleets and our 
captains and admirals are to be subject and which is to fetter 
their hands when we are fighting for our life. There are always 
to be representatives of Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, France, 
the United States, Japan and Britain among the judges, and 
seven additional judges or deputy judges are to be provided 
from a roster including minor States. For the first year the 
minor States to provide judges are the Argentine, Colombia, 
Spain, Greece, Norway, the Netherlands and Turkey. Now, 
of these judges, the German, Austrian, Italian and Turkish be- 
long to nationalities in the Triple Alliance and at any moment 
pressure may be applied to Greece and the Netherlands to bring 
their judges into line with Germany’s wishes. That is to say, 
Germany is assured, if she exerts herself, of six of the fifteen 
judges. It is all very well to tell us that these honourable gentle- 
men will apply “ international law,” but there is, it appears, no 
law on any of the above points accepted by all nations, other 
than that laid down by this singularly loose and dangerous code 
of the Declaration of London. Diplomacy or force will be the 
deciding factor. In the event of any possible difference between 
England and the Dual Alliance, Germany forthwith has a majority 
of judges on the court. And it should be noted that at the Hague 
and at the London Conference, the French and Russian delegates 
did not give us the support that might perhaps have been ex- 
pected. Britain, without any great system of alliances, is placed 
at a great initial disadvantage as compared with Germany who 
has allies in all directions. If deputy judges were appointed, a 
selection from Rumania, Belgium, Sweden and Persia would 
give Germany an actual majority, with a little diplomatic pres- 
sure. That there will be, not a little, but tremendous pressure 
in the event of a great naval war is clearj to all who know 
Napoleonic history and the doctrines of the German General 
Staff which are those of Clausewitz and Napoleon. 

Before it is too late, we would impress on our countrymen 
Mr. Bowles’ solemn warning against the acceptance of these new 
conditions of maritime war : 
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It will avail us nothing that we have the most powerful fleets if by our own 
folly we have in advance suffered them to be protocolised and declared out of 
their effectual powers and subjected to a foreign court. . . . To part with any, 
even the least portion of that sea-power whereon alone we can rely for our 
defence, would be to prepare our own ruin. 

Not now. Not now. Not now. 

This is no time for putting off any of our harness—rather for girding it on. 


The Declaration of London and its surrenders must go. It 
must never be ratified unless this country is prepared to accept 
without a struggle the passing of its sea-power to Germany and 
the destruction of that Empire and position in the world which 
our forefathers won for us by long generations of effort and 
heroism and self-sacrifice. Ifthe Government and Sir Edward Grey 
will not move then we would make one last appeal to Sir Arthur 
Wilson, the great sea-officer to whom our safety under God is 
entrusted. He knows what these things mean. Will he not 
act—and act at once ? 


H. W. Witson. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NATION 


Ir is gradually being recognised that national health is one of the 
most urgent questions of the day. The policy of inaction which 
has been systematically followed of late years by the State with 
regard to physical degeneration and mental defect, has contri- 
buted not only to national expense, but to the moral, mental, 
and physical pollution of the nation. On the one hand, we have 
the preservation of the mentally and physically defective by the 
well-intentioned charity of a Christian people. In a less civilised 
state of society nature operates by ruthlessly exterminating the 
feeble of mind and body to produce a moderate standard of 
average health in the community. 

Social reform, up till the present time, has been directed 
towards preserving the unfit by improving the environment of 
the feeble and degenerate, whom nature would have weeded out 
but for the philanthropic intervention of man. It must, of 
course, be acknowledged that the care of the weaker members of 
the community is the duty of any moral people. At the same 
time, if such care is so misdirected as to interfere with national 
efficiency, it is an evil more far-reaching in its consequences than 
the apparently relentless cruelty of nature left unrestrained. 

Under the present system the preservation of degenerates is 
being achieved at the expense of national health, first, because 
the moral and mentally defective have been left without due 
restraint to mingle freely with the healthy, the fit, and the law- 
abiding section of the public. The sentimental reluctance to 
‘interfere with the liberty of the subject” is an enormous factor 
in national expense, an insurmountable handicap to national — 
progress. It is responsible for the failure of our prison system, 
for the existence of that class of unmoral men and women who 
spend their lives passing in aod out of prison, sinking year by 
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year in the scale to a level far below the more self-respecting 
beasts. It is responsible for the presence in our midst of hope- 
lessly chronic inebriates, for the unemployable tramps and 
vagrants, who are permitted to leave behind them physical and 
moral disease wherever they go. It is responsible for all the 
misery resulting from the unrestrained liberty of the feeble- 
minded. From evidence given before the Commissioners on the 
care and control of the feeble-minded, it is plain that the presence 
of mentally defective persons in the general community is the 
cause of a great deal of immorality and crime. 

Our prisons, reformatories, workhouses, and homes are filled 
with thousands of men and women whose “liberty” is the 
fundamental factor in the causation of three-fourths of the 
poverty, crime, and disease which are such a burden to the 
country at present. 

In the second place, there is no prohibition against marriage 
of degenerates, no possible method under present conditions of 
checking the propagation of the unfit. The first principle of 
practical eugenics, according to Dr. Karl Pearson, is that it is 
five to ten times as advantageous to improve the condition of 
the race through parentage as through change of environment. 

Legislation has so far been directed entirely towards improving 
the environment of the people, especially of the unfit. This has 
directly encouraged the multiplication of degenerate stocks to 
such an extent that the birth-rate of the unfit is 7°3 compared 
with 4°6 of a healthy stock. The propagation of the unfit is 
entirely unchecked. 

For years there has been a steady diminution in the size of 
families of the healthy skilled workers and educated classes. If 
the present relative birth-rate is maintained in these sections of 
society every 1000 members of the educated and skilled workers 
class will be represented by 687 descendants in three generations, 
and every 1000 of the unfit and feeble-minded will be repre- 
sented by 3600. Thus will the unfit outnumber the healthy by 
five to one, unless effective steps are taken to check national 
deterioration. 

With regard to feeble-mindedness, heredity and environment 
are both concerned in its causation. Destitution, alcoholism, 
and such constitutional diseases as tubercle and syphilis are pre- 
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disposing causes in the production of mental defectiveness. But 
the hereditary taint is the predominant factor, and the feeble- 
minded are to be found in all classes, in all sections of the com- 
munity. It is not possible to cure feeble-mindedness in the 
present generation, but its prevention in the future is to a very 
large extent within our power. 

It is possible to abolish feeble-mindedness, just as it is pos- 
sible to abolish infectious disease, but radical measures of a 
systematic and sustained type will have to be applied. The law 
relating to feeble-mindedness requires not revision, but compre- 
hensive alteration, The Commissioners on the care and control 
of the feeble-minded recommended the power of compulsory 
detention for such of the mentally defective as are not under 
proper control. Thus a large number of mentally defective 
people who might be considered “ under proper control” would 
be at large, and the propagation of defectives would still toa 
large extent go on. The feeble-minded child is a care and 
responsibility to the community; the feeble-minded adolescent 
is a danger, a link in the chain of mental defect from one 
generation to another. 

The only way to cure feeble-mindedness in the future is to 
prevent the manufacture of the mentally defective. Our re- 
sponsibility to our descendants is just as much to be considered 
as our duty to the feeble-minded in this present generation. To 
preserve the unfit to the extent of permitting further multiplica- 
tion of the unfit is a physiological crime against posterity. To 
deliberately undermine the health of the nation is “‘ charity ” 
of a very short-sighted description. The neglect of the State to 
adopt preventive measures with regard to this matter in the past 
is solely responsible for the accumulation of pauperism and crime 
which constitutes such a difficult problem at present. 

Two million persons in the United Kingdom receive Poor 
Law relief every year; not one-tenth of these are healthy, able- 
bodied men and women, fit to earn their living. A very large 
number are physically and mentally defective, and are yet 
entirely unrestrained in the propagation of children, who, in 
their turn, must necessarily inherit the seeds of deficiency from 
their unfit parents. Nearly twenty million pounds are spent 


annually on Poor Law relief, and the cure of destitution is a 
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problem which is apparently no nearer a solution. Destitution 
is closely related to national health. Mental defect is a potent 
factor in the production of both destitution and national degene- 
ration. The Royal Commissioners estimate the total number of 
mentally defective in England and Wales as 271,607. Of these, 
112,690 are certified lunatics, imbeciles, &c., supported by public 
funds, and 158,917 are persons of weak mind who have not been 
certified as lunatics, idiots, or of unsound mind. The uncertified 
weak-minded are to be found in special schools, workhouses, or 
their own homes, some cared for by relatives, others receiving 
Poor Law relief. According to the Report, at least 66,000 of 
these uncertified feeble-minded require care and control. The 
facts brought forward by the Royal Commissioners demonstrate, 
beyond all controversy, the pressing need of immediate action by 
the State. At the same time, the feeble-minded question is not 
a problem which can be considered by itself. It is intimately 
bound up with all other social problems, with prison reform, 
alcoholism, prostitution, poverty, tubercular disease and syphilis. 
If man is to attain a full measure of efficiency, an organised and 
systematic struggle against disease, physical, and mental, must 
be made by combined State and municipal effort. The genera! 
public, in spite of the educational movements dealing with health, 
hygiene, and eugenics, have not yet grasped the importance, first 
of discerning where the race is being hampered in development, 
and, secondly, of dealing with the causes of the various social 
evils in our midst. The public can plead ignorance as an excuse 
for their lethargy in the past; it is more difficult to understand 
the almost criminal silence of the medical profession as to the 
extent of the evils which have resulted from lack of co-ordinated 
and effective legislation on health matters. Nearly all the ills of 
this life are the direct result of ignorance of the laws of health 
and happiness. 

All disease is preventible. Tubercle has been reduced 50 per 
cent. in half a century; cholera and typhus have been conquered ; 
typhoid and small-pox have become far less prevalent as a result 
of co-ordinated action directed towards the prevention of these 
diseases. In the same way we shall have to deal with alcoholism, 
syphilis and feeble-mindedness, which are closely related one with 
another, and which are responsible for a vast amount of moral 
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disease and crime, which can be “ cured” only by removing the 
cause. By improving hygienic and sanitary conditions, by com- 
pulsory vaccination and the use of anti-toxins, the propagation of 
infectious disease has been checked. By isolating infectious 
cases the spread of epidemics has been satisfactorily controlled. 
The public has become reconciled to the necessary “ interference 
with the liberty of the subject,” that these measures have 
entailed. The principles can be applied also to the prevention 
of mental diseases, including alcoholism, and moral disease of 
every type. 

¢ A great deal of controversy has already been aroused on the 
subject. We have the faction who demand the drastic measures 
of compulsory sterilisation or the lethal chamber, in dealing with 
the mentally defective. We have the more moderate section 
who would be content with colonisation of defectives. Lastly, 
we have the sentimentalists, who would preserve the unfit and 
allow them every facility for propagation. 

The last measure is suicidal. The second is only effective if the 
scheme is to include the segregation of degenerates of all classes 
and types irrespective of social, or financial position. Compul- 
sory legislation on the lines recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion in itself is insufficient to get at the root of the evil and to 
prevent feeble-mindedness in future generations. Any compre- 
hensive scheme would have to include legislation for the preven- 
tion of feeble-mindedness by a crusade against the causes of 
degeneration—alcoholism and syphilis—as well as compulsory 
detention of all cases of feeble-mindedness not under suitable 
control, and the sterilisation of such cases as might be considered 
suitably provided for, who preferred this measure with personal 
liberty to incarceration on an industrial colony. 

With regard to alcoholism, the need of the extension of the 
inebriate reformatory system is being generally recognised. The 
chronic alcoholic is a public danger, a public expense and a public 
nuisance. In 90 per cent. of cases he is incurableif left at large. 
It is the chronic drunkards who form the bulk of frequently 
convicted short sentence prisoners, on whom our expensive prison 
system has not the slightest deterrent effect. They are the 
parents of children with the hereditary alcoholic taint, who will 
grow up in their turn to be a burden and expense to the country. 
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Some are curable, some no power on earth will help to withstand 
the temptation to drink if it is within their reach. 

The colony system is the only hope for both. Under the 
indeterminate sentence plan the curable cases would have the 
opportunity of regaining their liberty under surveillance when 
they had proved themselves fit for a life of freedom; any 
lapse into bad habits being met by compulsory return to the 
colony for another period of treatment. The hopeless cases would 
regain some measure of self-respect and happiness by work on 
the farm colony, where also they would be saved from the crime 
and misery which are the inevitable sequence of chronic alcoholism 
under our present system. Such methods of dealing with chronic 
alcoholism would, in themselves, help to prevent feeble-minded- 
ness and crime in the future. 

The Salvation Army’s proposals for dealing with vagrancy, 
which have been approved by the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy, as described by Mr. Arnold White in 
The Great Idea, would effectively dispose of the tramp problem, 
and at the same time control the dissemination of infectious and 
contagious disease. The scheme includes the establishment of 
labour colonies for vagrants and the amendment of the vagrancy 
laws, so as to give magistrates the power to commit vagrants: 
coming before them under certain conditions to industrial 
settlements for periods of not more than three years. 

The lines on which the segregation of the mentally defective 
should be accomplished have been clearly set forth in the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on the care and control of the 
feeble-minded. In dealing with the mentally defective, it is 
necessary to consider what is best (1) for the community, (2) for 
the future of the race, (3) for the mentally defective. Society 
must be protected from the feeble-minded; the purity of the 
race is of vastly more importance than the liberty of the subject. 
Compulsory detention would provide for the welfare of these 
poor souls, because it would enable them to contribute towards 
their support, it would supply them with healthy, physical work 
and manual training, it would provide them with discipline and 
control, and prevent them from becoming drunkards, criminals, 
and prostitutes, and the parents of degenerates in the future. 
The Report of the Commissioners is full of evidence as to the: 
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evils of unrestrained liberty of feeble-minded persons. The 
National Association for the Feeble-minded, which is doing such 
splendid work for this class, recognises that legislation to provide 
compulsory measures is urgently needed before much progress 
can be made in the abolition of mental defect. Existing mental 
defectis incurable. The feeble-minded are always feeble-minded, 
in spite of education, training, and medical treatment. Thus 
the only hope of the physical regeneration of the race is to 
prevent the propagation of mental defect in the future by com- 
pulsory detention or sterilisation in the present. 

In addition to these measures for dealing with alcoholics, 
vagrants, and the mentally defective, notification of contagious 
disease, tuberculosis and syphilis, and compulsory treatment is 
necessary to the preservation of national health. To ensure ade- 
quate and systematic action, the establishment of a governmentual 
department of public health is urgently needed. The proposal of 
the Minority Report to merge the Poor Law medical service and 
the public health service into a new County medical service might 
be worked in association with the organisation of a Public Health 
Bureau, with local depdts under State medical officers. The 
concentration of all the forces which have to do with national 
health could only be ensured by the formation of a Central 
Bureau of Public Health and the appointment of a Minister oi 
Public Health, who would be the central authority for all 
questions of health affecting the country. 

A registrar of public health would secure a register of the 
physical and mental condition of every member of the com- 
munity, by the establishment of local medical officers appointed 
by the County, or County Borough Council, whose duty it would 
be to search out disease (tuberculosis, alcoholism, and syphilis), 
to report to headquarters and to compile and keep up to date 
the “health charts” of every citizen by periodic medical 
examination. 

The new system of medical inspection of schools makes the 
establishment of a general system of health registration prac- 
ticable. The health chart of every child is already compiled at 
school. This system could be extended so that every citizen 
possessed a health chart, a duplicate of which was registered, 
with all secrecy, at the Central Bureau of Public Health. These 
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charts, which might be of the same type as those used by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, would contain full details regarding 
the personal history and family health history of the individual, 
‘and they would supply definite statistics of mental and physical 
‘disease in the country. Thus it would be possible to classify 
mental and physical disease and to enforce treatment. The 
compulsory notification and early treatment of contagious 
diseases would be the first result. Compulsory detention versus 
sterilisation of the mentally defective would prevent the propa- 
gation of the feeble-minded. The segregation of chronic alcoholics 
and chronic vagrants would help to prevent mental and physical 
disease in future generations. 

Lastly, a relatively clean bill of health would be required 
of every man and woman before marriage would be permitted. 
Healthy parentage is essential to the preservation of national 
health, and healthy parentage can be secured only by a system 
of permissive marriage. Every medical man and woman can 
speak from personal experience in hospital and private practice 
of the evils resulting from the unrestrained marriage of diseased, 
deformed, and mentally defective persons. There is no law at 
present to prevent the marriage of a person suffering from con- 
tagious disease, which will inevitably ruin the health and possibly 
cause the death of the healthy partner in the transaction. The 
rickety dwarf is permitted, without hindrance, to bring more 
unfortunates into the world; the dipsomaniac, the feeble-minded 
girl, and worse still, the feeble-minded youth, can reproduce 
degenerates to any extent. 

If the health of the race is to be preserved, if the tide of 
national degeneration is to be stemmed, the marriage of the 
unfit will have to be prevented. If a certificate of health was 
required from both persons desiring to marry, it would go iar to 
compel public interest in eugenics and the immediate commence- 
ment of a systematic crusade against disease. Legislation in the 
interests of public health is essential to the maintenance of 
national efficiency. Delay is dangerous. The nation is jeopar- 
dised from within. No measures of self-protection are so 
important as the suppression of preventible diseases, the preser- 
vation of national health. 

ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 


LLOYD GEORGEISM ON THE PLATFORM 


(THE last number of the National Review contained the text of 
a speech by Mr. Bonar Law, delivered in the Free Trade Hall 
at Manchester on November 8, which admittedly exercised a 
considerable influence on the fortunes of the Unionist Party in 
Lancashire. On the principle of audz alteram partem we publish 
this month the text of a speech delivered by the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) at the Paragon Music Hall, 
Mile End Road, on November 21, which though not in any sense 
a reply to Mr. Bonar Law, or indeed to any Unionist argument, 
was admittedly the most notable and certainly the most notorious 
pronouncement of any Cabinet Minister during the recent General 
Election. It was extravagantly eulogised by our leading Cocoa 
contemporary, the Daily News, reproduced in cheap and popular 
form and distributed by the thousand. It is generally recognised 
among Radicals as the greatest utterance since the same orator 
spoke in the adjoining constituency of Limehouse a year and a 
half ago. We believe that this speech will be read with immense 
interest, both at home and abroad, now that it has the advantage 
of being printed in large type on good paper. We reproduce 
some of the exclamations evoked from the excitable audience, 
together with some corrigenda provoked by the assertions of 
the speaker. According to the Times, Mr. George’s East 
End audience only became “ fiercely demonstrative when he 
began a violent attack upon the aristocracy. He got the ear 
of the gallery with the remark ‘an aristocracy is like cheese ; 
the older it is the higher it becomes.’” Thenceforward there 
was alternate cheering and laughing, though “a few of his sup- 
porters on the platform winced at the tone of these remarks.”’) 


Mr. Chairman and men of East London,—It is eighteen 
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months, I think, since I delivered my last speech in East London. 
(Laughter.) I need not refer to the locality. I came down to 
defend my Budget proposals against the coalition of vested 
interests which assailed it with vituperation, with misrepresenta- 
tion, and with every distortion and perversion of fact. I came 
down to East London—I knew there were not many peers in 
existence there,* and I felt certain, therefore, that at least I 
would get fair play. Now I discovered that that speech was 
more bitterly attacked than even the Budget itself, which it 
defended. Well, I have only one word to say about it. There 
is one canon of criticism which I should like to see enforced in 
this country—that no man should be allowed to criticise or 
condemn either a speech or a book until he had first of all read 
one or the other, and from both internal and external evidence 
I have come to the conclusion that not one out of the thousands 
of those who censured my poor speech ever read one sentence 
of it. However, I came not here to talk either about that speech 
or about the Budget which it defended. I came here to talk to 
you to-night about the grave issue which has arisen out of a series 
of events which culminated in the rejection of that Budget. The 
merits of the Budget have something to do with it. It was the 
rejection of the Budget that precipitated the crisis we have come 
together to-night to confer about. Well, now, what about it ? 
The Government needed money for the defence of the country. 
We were urged to spend more by people who objected to con- 
tribute a penny towards the expenditure. We also needed 
money for the purpose of great schemes of social reform long 
promised, long promised by both parties—much too long deferred. 
That was our need. No one denied it. How did we meet 
it? We met it by taxing great incomes, great fortunes, and 
the luxuries of all classes. That was our proposal. We sent it 
to the House of Lords. What did they demand? That great 
wealth should be spared, that we should pass luxuries by untaxed 
and untolled, and the money squandered on luxuries also, and 
that we should impose the burden on the bread and meat of the 
people. (Cries of “Shame.”) What was our answer? We 
said not an ounce would be taken out of the necessaries of life of 

* Upon this characteristic remark it is observable that neither Mr. Lloyd 
George nor any of his colleagues live in the East End. 
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the people.* Then the Lords said, “ Out with your Budget 
then.’ (More cries of “Shame.”) And we have come here to 
ask you to help us to put them out. 

The last election enabled us to carry the Budget. This election 
is going to make it impossible for an hereditary House ever to 
reject another. It may be asked me: “ Was not that settled 
at the last election?” That was the mandate, but we are con- 
vinced that before our task can be accomplished it is essential 
that we should have another victorious election. I am talking 
with a due sense of my responsibility as a Cabinet Minister, and 
I say to you that you can venture to trust us not to have a wanton 
election. Why should we? We have a majority of a hundred. 
We have not been defeated. An election is to all of us a worry, 
a torment, and an exhaustion—I think I delivered fifty speeches 
at the last election. Does any man in his senses believe that we 
would provoke another General Election unless we were certain 
that if we get a majority it will be a final one in this long-drawn 
struggle between the peers and the people ? 

The Budget passed six months ago. It has been a com- 
plete financial success. And after all that is the first test 
of a Budget. It must bring money, and if it does not it is a 
failure as a Budget. There were other great countries which 
had Budgets at the same time. They were all short of cash. 
But there were two vital differences between our deficit and the 
deficits of other countries. The first was that other countries 


* It may be noted as evidence of Mr. George’s good faith that under the 
so-called People’s Budget, the taxation of imported food and tobacco amounts 
to £25,000,000, whereas all the imported luxuries of the rich, such as motor 
cars, silks, furs, &c., escape scot free. The fraudulent pretensions of the 
People’s Budget were effectively exposed by Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons, July 10, 1909 : 

“We do tax tea. Wedotax sugar. Wedotax beer. By this Budget we 
are proposing additional taxes on tobacco and spirits, and with the exception of 
bread, there can hardly be said to be a single one of the necessaries or simple com- 
forts of life which is not made to contribute its quota to the national revenue.” 

Mr. McKenna, who, though unfit to be First Lord of the Admiralty, is a 
competent accountant, declared at Monmouth (September 6, 1909): 

‘* Of all the money to be raised [under the People’s Budget], not less than 
£12,000,000 was to be paid by the great mass of the people—not especially the 
rich people at all ; the bulk came from the working classes and the poorest members 
of the community.” 
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ran into a deficit mainly because of the enormous expense of 
armaments. We also incurred great expenditure in armaments. 
But the main cause of our deficit was not armaments, but the 
fact that we incurred heavy responsibilities in formulating a 
programme of social reform for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people. A second great difference was this. The 
deficit in foreign countries was very largely due to the failure 
of Protection as a revenue-raising machine. It also increased 
the cost of living abroad to such an extent—and I want you to 
remember this—it increased the cost of living to such an extent 
in Germany that all the salaries of the officials had to be raised. 
They had to raise the salary of the Kaiser (laughter), because 
the cost of living had gone up. They could not live on the miser- 
able allowances they were receiving. That increased the deficit. 
Well, now, what has happened to the Budgets? Here was our 
Free Trade Budget. There were their Protectionist Budgets. 

[A flashlight at this stage drew from the speaker the comment, 
“ Like a German invasion.” (Laughter.)] 

All the Protectionist Budgets have been a failure. They 
have not produced the cash which they were estimated to pro- 
duce. What about ours? (A voice: “Gone well, boy!’’) 
Listen to this—and now that I have come to the East End, where 
I started my campaign for the Budget, I have got to give an 
account of what I have been doing. Well, now, I will tell you. 
The Budget has been in operation six months. Some resolutions 
have been in operation eighteen months. Out of the money 
from the Budget we voted twenty millions last year and this, 
out of the new taxes, to raise the old people above need. Twenty 
millions! What more have we done? They talk as if we had 
done nothing for the Navy. Why, out of the money raised by 
that very abused Budget we have spent ten millions more upon 
building ships and upon the equipment of the Navy, and we 
have found every penny of it. But that is not all. We are 
going to bring in an additional 200,000 poor old people who 
are now branded with the stain of pauperism. We are going 
to make them State pensioners—like the dukes. What more 
have we done? That means two millions of all the new taxes 
of the Budget found. What is more, we have got the cash to 
start an insurance scheme that will imsure two millions of 
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workmen against the evils of unemployment. That is not all. 
We are starting a scheme next year, and all the money 
is arranged, to insure fifteen millions of workpeople—men and 
women—against the anxiety, the distress, that comes to house- 
holds when the breadwinner’s health breaks down. All the taxes 
are coming in, including whisky. All the estimates have been 
justified. We have these great schemes for keeping the invader 
from our shores—yes, for:keeping hunger and want away and 
distress from invading the hearth of the people—all that is in this 
Budget, and they threw it out, these Lords! (Shame! ’”’) 
They threw it out as if it were an unclean thing. Ah! We will 
reckon with them when we get back. Why did they do it? 
Well, I will tell you why. We dared—we dared—to touch the 
ark of the covenant (laughter)—the land. We taxed the land- 
lords’ rents. What did we deserve ? 

But they will say to us, raising money is not the sole test 
of the Budget. No, it is not. You must raise money in a way 
that does not injure business, trade, commerce, and industry. 
Of course you must. That is why I object to tariffs. Now, 
did we injure trade? Let us examine. Before the Budget, 
trade was depressed. We were down in the trough of the wave. 
Since then the good old ship has been rising and rising and rising, 
and we are not yet on the crest. Unemployment was bad 
then. The figures of unemployment have gone down steadily, 
steadily, until unemployment now is better by 50 per cent. than 
it was before this wicked Budget was introduced. Our railways 
are doing better business—carrying goods from one part of the 
country to the other—carrying clothes from Yorkshire for the 
men, women and children of the people—carrying food from our 
ports to fill the cupboards of the people; busier than ever— 
carrying boots from Leicester and Northampton for the feet 
of the children of the people—all busier! Since the Budget, 
trade is going up. Our foreign trade is leaping up by millions 
—millions! Is that all due to the Budget? I do not say so. 
All I say is, by means of this fiscal instrument we have extracted 
twenty-five millions a year without injuring business. (A voice, 
“You have taken it off women as well as men.” Interruption 
and cries of “Out with him.”) No, don’t; leave him alone. 
There are many ways of earning a living (loud laughter), and 
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that is one of the most contemptible of them. I was telling 
you that not only has the Budget been a complete financial 
success, but trade and industry and commerce have improved 
since then—improved steadily and improved from month to 
month. 

Well now, another start. I think it so important that 
I should put this point to you. I tell you why. You must 
remember the row began over the Budget, and therefore, I 
want to show you the sort of thing they threw out and how 
every prediction they made has been falsified by the event. 
We provided huge sums of money for improving the condition 
of the people, and still, in spite of all this great sum of money 
we have raised, trade has not only not suffered—trade has gone 
on improving day by day ever since. No, I do not say it was 
due to the Budget. But I am constantly reminded that I am 
a Celt and that I sometimes suffer under the delusion of that 
imaginative race. I will admit it, and there is one delusion, if 
it be a delusion, I will always cherish—that the government 
of this world is not wholly material; and when I see a great 
nation like ours pausing amid its commercial troubles, when 
trade was bad and things were looking gloomy, and saying 
to itself that is the time above all others to think of those 
who suffer amongst us, and then in the year 1908, a year of 
depression, saying “‘ We will now incur heavy liabilities in order 
to raise above-the dread of charity the poor old men who 
have faithfully served their country through life”; and 
when I see that nation from that moment beginning to prosper, 
trade beginning to flow into the droughty channels, rising month 
by month, until the flood fills up to the banks and begins to 
overflow, I say to myself, Celt as I am, that I still believe what 
the old King said three thousand years ago, “‘ Blessed is he who 
considereth the poor.” 

But, said Mr. Balfour the other day, what about the build- 
ing trade? Well, what about the building trade? Before the 
Budget was brought in there was no doubt the building trade 
was in a very bad way. Things have improved ever since. I 
have got the figures of unemployment. The figures of unemploy- 
ment in the building trade during the last six months are better 
by:forty per cent. than they were in the month before the Budget 
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was introduced. I do not say that it is what it ought to be, but 
it has gone on, it has improved, and it is going to improve. 
I believe the Budget will open a new era of prosperity for 
the building trade. Why, it has unlocked the land, for you 
notice how the landlords are beginning to sell. I knew they 
would do it sooner or later, but I never thought they would 
begin so soon. And, by the way, let me say how pleased I was, 
amongst all these sales, to see that Captain Pretyman had such 
confidence in the future of the land that he bought a few hundred 
acres.* The president of the Land Union—ah! he’s a gallant 
fellow, he dared land taxes, undeveloped tax, reversion tax, 
increment tax, royalty duty, he was not even afraid of Form 
4, he was unaffrighted by his own bogies—broke through 
them all into the auction-room, and cash in hand, carried 
off a few hundred acres of the tax-ridden land of England. I 
like to see bravery and audacity of that character, and I have 
not the faintest doubt, from what I know of Captain Pretyman, 
that it will be thoroughly rewarded. (Laughter.) Well, all 
that has been rejected by the Lords (a voice, ‘‘ Down with them ”’), 
and we say no more. This time we mean to take a decision, an 
irrevocable decision, on the subject. 

But stop a minute. It is not the Budget that is worrying 
us. We are doing all this at the dictation of Mr. John 

* On November 24 Mr, Pretyman asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“‘ whether he is correctly reported as having stated on a public platform that I 
have purchased several hundreds of acres of land since the Budget?” Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was similarly reported in the Manchester Guardian and Daily 
News, as well as the 7imes and other papers, had the effrontery to reply, “‘ No, 
that is not quite accurate. What I said—I have referred to my notes—was ‘a 
few scores or hundreds.’” Mr, George added, “If the honourable and gallant 
gentleman asks me upon what I based my information, it is upon a statement 
which appeared in a paper circulating in his district.” Any statement appearing 
anywhere is good enough for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and when he 
can’t find a suitable statement he invents one. Mr. Pretyman then gave the facts: 
“Tt is perfectly accurate that a small farm of sixty acres was purchased by my 
trustee, I have never denied it; but I think I am entitled to say I place 
complete confidence in my belief that the tax imposed by the Budget is not 
permanent, Whether that be so or not, I think I have a right to request that 
the statements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be accurate, and I 
am glad this should be corrected. There is nothing about ‘scores.’ The report 


in every paper I have looked at is ‘several hundreds of acres of land had been 
purchased,’ ” 
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Redmond. The Tory Party must always have a bogey. 
There are certain tribes in this world—savage tribes—who are 
addicted to devil worship. The Tory Party are one of those 
tribes. Last election the Germans were the bogeys. In 1900 
it was the Dutchmen; 1895 it was Irishmen; 1885 it was 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Now, having exhausted the list, 
they are going round to the Irishmen again. But he is a 
different Irishman from the Irishman of ’95. That Irishman, 
if you remember, was a midnight assassin—ragged, tattered, 
fierce. But the Irishman of to-day is a gilt-edged bogey. 
He is framed in American dollars. Now, what I should like 
to know is this. Since when have the British aristocracy 
started despising American dollars? (Laughter, and a voice, 
““Marlborough.”) I see you understand me.* Many a noble 
house tottering to its fall has had its foundations underpinned, 
has had its walls buttressed by a pile of American dollars. I am 
credibly informed that there is a newspaper, even in London, a 
Tory paper, run by American dollars. And what about the 
Irishmen landlords and their cruel rack-rents before the great 
days when Mr. Gladstone—(Cheers, amid which the end of the 
sentence was lost). Who paid these rack-rents? (Voices, 
** American dollars.’’) Ah! The children of the Irish peasant, 
driven across the seas into exile in far-off lands, used to send 

* This remark had an interesting sequel as it led to the disclosure that 
while Mr. Lloyd George slangs dukes in public, he sponges on them in private 
He received the following trouncing from the Duke of Marlborough on 
November 25: ‘* Within the last few days Mr. Lloyd George has been down 
to Whitechapel, where, as he said, no peers reside, and where, as he forgot to 
say, he does not reside himself. He spoke, as he reminded his audience, as the 
confidential adviser of the Crown—and his theme was the abuse of Dukes, 
When Mr. George did me the honour of staying at Blenheim nearly three years 
ago I certainly did not suspect that I should eventually become the target of 
his insolent and unsavoury invective. At that time I must have thought him 
a gentleman, but he seems to have since reverted to type and become himself. 
In his later appearances he is neither a pleasant nor an edifying spectacle. 
What do the real poor think, what can they think, of this sham poor man, 
wallowing himself in every luxury which £5000 a year can bring, while he 
stirs up the embers of class-hatred? Are Mr. Lloyd George’s subscriptions to 
charity larger than another man’s? I except, of course, from this question the 
damages which he obtained in his libel actions, and which were to go to charity 
—but of the precise destination of which I am unaware. And let me point 


out to Mr. Lloyd George that it is cowardly to attack lords through their 
ladies—and that his insults touch at least one of his own Cabinet colleagues.” 
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their earnings to Ireland to keep the poor old people from being 
thrown out of the cottage they had built with their own hands. 
Do you know how many American dollars passed from America 
to Ireland to pay Irish landlords in twenty years? It was all 
in a Royal Commission—eighty million dollars! Eighty million 
dollars! (A voice, “ Blood money.”) The leader of the Tory 
Party in the House of Lords, who flung out the Budget, was an 
Irish landlord. Had not he better ask how many American 
dollars he received ? Let Mr. Balfour ask him before he delivers 
his next speech. Mr. Redmond went over to America and appealed 
to these exiles to help the old country. They have done it in 
millions.* It all went into the pockets of Irish landlords—eighty 
millions. Mr. Redmond said, ‘‘ You are wasting your money. 
You help us to get liberty for Ireland and then the dominion of 
these landlords will be at an end.” And they subscribed—not 


eighty millions—they subscribed a very considerable sum, it is, 


true, to carry on the campaign. 

But let me say this, Was it all American dollars? (““ No.”’) 
A large proportion of it came from Canada.t Since when has 
Canada become a foreign country ? When Canada and Canadian 
statesmen are to be used as an excuse for taxing the bread of the 
people, these Canadians are “ our kith and kin beyond the seas.” 
‘‘ Our dearest relations.” But when Canadians subscribe money 
for the purpose of enabling Ireland to win the same measure of 
self-government as they themselves enjoy, these Canadians are 
“aliens tearing down the Constitution.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
—that venerable and illustrious Liberal statesman—he is 
one of those who helped to collect the dollars. Conservative 
Prime Ministers in Canada also assisted. Conservative states- 


* If the word “millions” refers to the results of Mr. John Redmond’s 
latest quest for dollars, it is noteworthy that even Mr. Redmond himself does 
not estimate his collection above $200,000, and so far from this sum having 
come from “ Irish exiles,” Mr. Redmond has openly boasted that he received 
much support from other nationalities, including German Americans, who have 
obvious reasons for financing Irish wreckers. 

+ The public has unfortunately not been allowed to know to what extent 
Canadians have contributed to the Molly Maguire Fund, but it must be 
remembered in justice to them, that while Mr. Redmond was preaching 
Parnellism and Separatism to our enemies in America, who hate Great Britain 
far more than they love Ireland, Mr. T, P. O’Connor was bamboozling the 
Canadians by pretending that Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and himself were 
Federalists seeking to consolidate and strengthen the British Empire ! 
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men—they are all “ meddlesome aliens”—so the Daily Mail 
says. The Dominion Parliament of Canada passed a resolution in 
favour of self-government for Ireland—passed it twice. The 
Commonwealth Parliament of Australia did the same thing. 
They are our kith and kin beyond the seas. Why do they imagine 
that Mr. Redmond is responsible for this crisis? You might 
have thought if all your views had been derived from reading 
Tory newspapers and Tory speeches—you might have thought 
there had been no dispute between the Lords and the Commons ; 
but that the Lords had helped us in every possible way to carry 
out the mandate of the people in 1906; that there had been no 
friction ; that the House of Lords had been most pliable, most 
accommodating, most helpful; and that just at that moment 
when we were getting on so well, in comes Mr. Redmond with a 
whoop, and says: “ Here, I insist upon your quarrelling with these 
helpful coadjutors!’? What are the facts? Was the Budget 
an Irish Bill? The Budget was the embodiment of demands 
formulated in Great Britain. It was the result of a British agita- 
tion. Land values, taxing of monopolies, graduated income 
tax—all these things represent the agitation which had taken 
place in England, Scotland, and Wales for years. On the whole, 
Mr. Redmond was rather a stern and implacable critic of the 
Budget. He voted with the Tories many a time. Why, then, 
should it be assumed that, when we challenge the power of the 
House of Lords to throw out the Budget, we do it at the dictation 
ofa man who, on the whole, was not in sympathy with the Budget ?* 
It was a British measure, a British demand. Its rejection was 
an insult to the British Democracy, and it is the British De- 
mocracy that resent it. 

Take the other measures. The Budget was only one of a 
succession of measures thrown out by the House of Lords. Look 

* Compare this with Mr. John Redmond’s statement at the last General 
Election: ‘‘ When once we have the Veto of the House of Lords abolished, or 
limited, then I should like to see the Liberal Party, no matter what its 
majority, which would attempt to deny to Ireland the right to Home Rule.” 
(Rathmines, January 21, 1910.) 

t+ During the five years that the Radicals have been in office, the House of 
Lords has passed 232 of the 237 measures sent up by the Commons and 


rejected 5. Mr. John Burns and other Ministers have borne testimony to the 
legislative fruitfulness of this period. 
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at those Bills. If anybody imagines that this is purely an Irish 
demand, let him look at the class and character of the Bills thrown 
out by the Lords which brought about this crisis. The Edu- 
cation Bill—was that an Irish Bill? Was Mr. Redmond very 
particularly enthusiastic about the Education Bill? My recollec- 
tion is that he and Mr. Balfour were for the most part in the 
same lobby. This is our quarrel; it is an English quarrel, a 
Welsh quarrel. What about the Licensing Bill? Was that a 
Bill Mr. Redmond urged upon us? His forces were divided. 
That was an English measure. Then the Scottish Land Bill. 
It was the Scotsmen who asked for that, and it is the Scotsmen 
who mean to get it. The Scottish Valuation Bill—one man one 
vote.* 

We are fighting a British quarrel. So far as the last Parlia- 
ment is concerned, the quarrel with the House of Lords is a 
British one. It is as much a British one as the old fight between 
the Commons and the King. You know how that ended; and 
you know I thought it very significant that the fight of the 
Lords against the Commons started at Nottingham. If you 
recollect, in that old struggle between the Commons and 
the King the party that was worsted hoisted the standard 
at Nottingham.f But this is a British quarrel. The Irishmen 
are interested in it; as long as the House of Lords is there they 
will have no confidence, any more than Englishmen or Scotch- 
men or Welshmen, that they will get fair play for a democratic 
demand. We stand absolutely by the position we have taken 
up in the matter of self-government for Ireland always as a 
party—the position taken up by the Prime Minister in the Albert 
Hall. But the House of Lords is just as much a barrier to re- 
lieving Ireland of its wrongs and its oppressions as it is to the 
democracy of England, Scotland and Wales. 

But then they say, “ Your plan is a very violent one.” In 
fact, they say, “ It is a Socialist plan, and Keir Hardie is the real 
author.” That is another bogey. Let us examine it. Who was 


* It should be noted that all these measures were dealt with in the Parlia- 
ment elected in 1906, and have no relevance to the second General Election 
of 1910. 

tT This is a reference to Mr. Balfour’s Nottingham speech, but considering 
the composition of the Coalition it can scarcely be described as felicitous. 
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the first man who proposed the plan which we are now urging 
upon the acceptance of the country? It was Mr. John Bright. 
Thirty yearsjago Mr. John Bright, so far from being a Socialist, 
was the greatest individualist that this country has ever seen 
in high place. The only difference between his plan and ours 
is this. Mr. John Bright would just give them one bite—we 
give them two. So our plan—formulated by Mr. John Bright 
before there ever was a single Socialist in Parliament—that is 
the plan, moderated, toned down, which we now urge upon the 
country. 

Who else supported it? Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery 
urged it upon the acceptance of the country not very long ago. 
I was a member of Parliament, and I supported Lord Rosebery. 
Is Lord Rosebery a Socialist ? There is no man in the country, 
I can assure you, who clings to property more tenaciously than 
Lord Rosebery—so tenaciously that it puts him into a frenzy to 
think that a percentage of it will be taken even when he is dead. 
He is no Socialist, and yet he urged this plan upon the acceptance 
of the country as the surest and the best way out of the difficulty. 

Schemes for reform we can consider at our leisure. The 
Lords have taken over thirty years to do it, but they are hurry- 
ing up just now. They are calling out excitedly, “‘ Don’t shoot, 
and we'll come half-way down”; and we'll say, “Clear out, 
please.” * Just before I started to this meeting they had tabled 
a series of Resolutions—wonderful Resolutions—a great scheme, 
but no particulars. Those will be filled in after you have given 
them a majority (A voice, “ Perhaps ’’), but as far as I am able 
to understand them now, it is a plan whereby the Tories would 
carry Tariffs to tax all the necessaries of life without any restric- 
tion or any check, but no Liberal Government could put an extra 
tax of a penny upon the wealthy. They could not tax mono- 
polies, and every Radical Bill would have to be sent to a Refer- 
endum—and after all, a Referendum would cost, like a general 
election, a million or two, and the nation would be fined two 


* Ministers say nothing of the kind. They would jealously preserve the 
exclusively hereditary character of the House of Lords, while depriving it of 
the powers regarded as essential to every Second Chamber throughout the 
civilised world. Thus they will have a bogey to exploit and an unfailing source 
of revenue in selling hereditary Peerages to Radical snobs. 
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millions every time a Radical Bill was to be proposed.* But 
the Conservative Bill would just canter through without the 
slightest difficulty over the course. 

Equal treatment for all white men. We'll have none of 
these shams. They had plenty of time to submit them. They 
had plenty of time to consider them, plenty of time to pass them. 
They were in power for the best part of twenty years. What 
did they do then? Don’t you trust these vain, misty, obscure 
proposals. They are just the smile of a frosty morning. They 
look bright, they look beaming. There is no glow. They are 
full of a biting, poisonous sting. There is but one thing we must 
insist upon, and that is that, when the people of this country after 
reflection have decided that certain measures shall become 
part of the law of the land, no man, be he great or small, shall 
have the right to stop them. All this renders democratic govern- 
ment impossible, renders it ridiculous. The Liberal Party is 
not a junta of party leaders; it is the Executive Government 
of the country if it is chosen by the people. A Liberal House of 
Commons is not a party convention. They are not delegates at 
a great party conclave. They are the chosen representatives of 
the people in the House that is to shape its laws, and if you 
defy them, reject their measures, mutilate them, tear them, 
trample upon them, you are not defying the Liberal Party, you 
are making a mockery of free institutions. So we go to the 
country to put an end to that for ever. 

No country in the world would look at our system—no free 
country, [ mean. We are not talking of Russia. France has a 
Senate, the United States has a Senate, the Colonies have Senates ; 
but they are all chosen, either directly or indirectly, by the people 
of these countries.f| You go to Australia to recommend a system 
like the present House of Lords. They have had a few Tariff 
Reform trips lately to Germany. 

Let them take a trip to Australia to persuade the Australians 


* For the present Chancellor of the Exchequer this is a comparatively 
accurate statement, as the Referendum or Poll of the People would at the 
outside cost £200,000. Mr. George in this case did not multiply the cost by 
more than ten. Let us be thankful for small mercies. 

+ Messrs. George and Co. have not so far hinted at the creation of any Senate. 
Their policy is an autocratic House of Commons and a sham House of Lords— 
to which they propose to add 500 hereditary Peers. 
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to set up a House of Lords on our plan. Well, now, let us go 
there with them. Now we go to Australia, guided by a 
Tariff Reform tripper, and before we landed we would ask, 
“Have you a Second Chamber here?” and they would say 
“Yes.” Then we would say, “We will stay the night.” 
“Would you mind telling us how it is composed and of 
what class of people?” “Oh,” they would say, “just the 
class of people you see all around you. It is elected by all the 
people, male and female, who are of age.” “But,” our Tariff 
Reform friends would say, “surely you give more votes to the 
owners of property than to a mere man who works for his living ? ”’ 
And they would say, “No; here we want to be governed by 
souls not sods.” (Cheers.) Then our Tory friends would say, 
“Ts life safe here?” ‘ Absolutely,” they would be told. “Is 
property secure?” “Quite.” ‘Can a man safely bring his 
capital to this country ?”’ and the Australian would say, “ From 
all I hear it would be much safer here than it would be in many 
quarters in the City of London.” ‘“ Well, then,’ we would 
say to them, “Mind you, we are a mission to convert the 
heathen to the principles of an hereditary Chamber.” We 
would say to them, “Ah! you must be wrong; Lord Curzon 
has assured us, coming fresh from his triumphs in India, with 
that modesty that perfumes all his utterances, he assured us 
that the best work in the world was always done by the members 
of the aristocracy.” The Australian would be very much im- 
pressed with that portentous truth and he would say: “ Ah! 
what shall Australia do to be saved? Give us an aristocracy.” 
‘How are we to get one?” they would say. “ Nothing easier 
in the world. I will tell you how we got ours. I will give you 
our oldest and most ancient stock, and consequently our best, 
because aristocracy is like cheese—the older it is [Voice.—‘ The 
more it stinks.’’] (laughter) the higher it becomes, 

“Now I will tell you how we got our first and best quality. 
A few shiploads of French filibusters came over from the coast 
of Normandy. They killed all the owners of property they 
could lay their hands on. Having done so, they levied for 
their own uses death duties of 100 per cent. upon the rest. 
Unfortunately their descendants ever since have been cutting 
each other’s throats and there are very few of them left. 
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Consequently they are very rare and very costly, and I need 
hardly assure you that such a common and vulgar doctrine 
as the survival of the fittest does not apply to them.” Now 
that is how we started. And we would say to the Australians : 
“Have you anything like that?” And they would say: 
“Well, stop a minute. We had a few years ago bushrangers ; 
but we must inform you that they only stole cattle.” “Oh,” 
we say, “cattle won’t do; it must be land, and that on 
a large scale.” ‘ Well,” says the Australian, “it really doesn’t 
matter. We hanged the last of them a short time ago 
before they had an opportunity of founding a family. Have 
you anything else?” “Well, let’s give you our second 
quality. Our second quality arose in this way. We had a 
great religious Reformation in this country and we had a 
certain number of people who took advantage of it to appro- 
priate to their own uses land and buildings which had been 
consecrated to feed the needy and to attend the sick. (Shame.) 
There was great distress in the country. The poor never knew 
where to turn, and after years of discontent and hunger and 
famine and rebellion at last they set up a system whereby those 
poor people were provided for out of the rates.” And you and 
I are now paying rates in order to make up revenue which has 
been appropriated by those noble people who reject our Budget. 
And they are the people whose descendants hurl at us the epithets 
of robbers, thieves, spoliators, because we dare put a tax of a 
halfpenny upon the land they purloined. 

My friend the Home Secretary and I the other day paid 
a visit to Dartmoor. On that bleak, mist-sodden upland 
I saw an old man of sixty-five, in a convict garb, who had been 
sentenced to thirteen years’ penal servitude because, under the 
influence of drink he had broken into a church poor-box and 
stolen 2s. (“Shame!”)* The next time I am called a thief and 

* Every intelligent reader of this passage spotted a “‘ Lloyd George.” On 
Wednesday, November 23, the question was raised in the House of Commons, 
the Home Secretary being asked whether his attention had been drawn to the 
Mile End statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer “that an old man 
of sixty-five is undergoing a sentence of thirteen years’ penal servitude for 
stealing two shillings from a church poor-box under the influence of drink. 


Has the right hon. gentleman made further inquiry into the matter; does 
he propose to give the House the result of that inquiry, and put hon, members 
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a robber because I venture to propose a tax upon the wealthy 
and spare the poor—the next time I am called these epithets 


in possession of the facts ; and does he intend taking any further action in the 
matter?” Mr. George’s Confederate at the Home Office (Mr. Churchill) replied 
that he was “in a position to give the House full information on the subject,” 
adding the grave statement: ‘The case has happened and has engaged my 
attention for more than six months. The facts, as stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are, strictly speaking, correct.” On this assumption the Home 
Secretary would appear to have kept a much-wronged man in prison for more than 
six months in order that one or other of ‘‘the Heavenly Twins” might score a 
platform point, for did the facts remotely resemble the Mile End narrative it was 
an inhuman sentence demanding instant revision. But on further cross-examina- 
tion (November 24) the words “ strictly speaking, correct” turned out, as was 
generally anticipated, to mean the precise opposite. We quote the Official 
Report of Parliamentary proceedings. Mr. Stavely Hill asked the Home 
Secretary “whether he had any information regarding the case of a convict 
seen by him at Dartmoor Prison who was over sixty years of age and who was 
confined there under sentence of thirteen years’ penal servitude for stealing, 
while in a drunken condition, two shillings from a box placed in a church; 
whether he would acquaint the House as to when and where this person was 
sentenced, and as to whether there were any, and if so, how many previous con- 
victions against him [our italics], and whether he would take immediate steps to 
secure the release of this person.” To this Mr. Churchill replied “ the facts are 
substantially as stated in the question, and in my answer yesterday.” But the 
Home Secretary proceeded to show that he had deliberately concealed the truth 
from the House of Commons the previous day by adding: “The convict 
who had been many times convicted during the last forty years (our italics) was 
sentenced at the Shropshire Quarter Sessions in October last year, to three years’ 
penal servitude, and on his pleading guilty to a charge of being an habitual criminal 
[our italics], he was ordered to be detained for a further ten years under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act 1908”—a measure passed by the present Govern- 
ment, The Home Secretary had the insolence to repeat that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had “made a statement which was accurate in all respects,” 
provoking inquiry from Mr. Belloc, an Independent Liberal, “Is it not a fact 
that both the present Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary 
supported the infamous Bill under which this man was condemned?” Sir R. 
Baker inquired upon these confessions ‘whether the statement made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a sentence of thirteen years’ imprisonment 
was imposed for stealing 2s. from a church poor-box may be classed amongst 
‘terminological inexactitudes.’” Mr. Churchill: “It is a literal statement of 


the fact. It might also be added that the man on whom the sentence was 
passed had a very bad previous record.” We now know, if we didn’t know 
before, the precise value of statements of fact emanating from the Exchequer 
or the Home Office; henceforward no one need believe a single word said either 
in the House of Commons or on any platform by either of these Ministers 
who vie with one another and the Lord Advocate of Scotland in propagating 
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by one of the descendants of these noblemen—I will say, “ You 
are living now, you are living well upon the proceeds of the church 
poor-box—your ancestors (stole ?).” Well then, to the Austra- 
lians, after that brief historical explanation,* I would spread out 
that record quality of goods, and say, “ Have you anything to 
match that ?” and they would say, “ We have never been quite 
as bad as that in our worst days in this country.” ‘ Well then,” 
I would say, “I am afraid we cannot help you. We have given 
you our two best qualities. We might go on and spread out a 
few more of those goods—the peerages created to ennoble the 
indiscretions of kings. (Laughter.) We could go on, but it is 
hopeless. Don’t you think you could found an aristocracy out 
of something of that sort?” They would say, “ Here, rather 
than be governed by men like that we would have a Senate of 
kangaroos.’’t 


falsehood. The Standard publishes the following record of the “poor old 
shepherd ” so shamelessly exploited before an ignorant and inflammatory East 
End audience: ‘“ , aged 67, labourer, the convict in question : One 
month, police-court, Montgomery, June 23, 1870, for larceny, as ; eight 
months at the Assizes, Ruthin, August 2, 1870, for stealing a gun, as William 
Hall; seven years’ penal servitude and seven years’ police supervision, at Man- 
chester Assizes, July 24, 1871, for burglary, as William Hall; ten years’ penal 
servitude at Salop County Sessions, October 16, 1877, for stealing a watch and 
chain ; fifteen years’ penal servitude at Salop Assizes, February 5, 1887, for 
burglary, as Walter Evans; one month and licence revoked at Liverpool 
County Sessions, April 18, 1899, for sacrilege, as ; five years’ penal 
servitude at Knutsford Sessions, October 13, 1902, for stealing £1 6s. 6d. ; 
three months and licence revoked at Manchester Police-court, June 6, 1907, 
for stealing 8s. 0}d.; three months and licence revoked at Shrewsbury Borough 
Police-court, November 3, 1908, under the Prevention of Crimes Act.” 

* Mr. George owes his history, like his other “facts,” to his imagi- 
nation. The House of Lords is a very modern body, containing but a handful 
of descendants of peers before the Georgian period. It is only since 1832 that 
it has become a large unwieldy body, mainly owing to the craving of the Radical 
snobbocracy to be ennobled. In the last eighty years 227 peers have been 
created by Whig or Radical Prime Ministers as against 183 Conservative 
creations. 

+ For the enlightenment of our Australian readers we append a list of the 
“ Kangaroos ” created since Mr. George has been a Cabinet Minister, of whom 
certainly not more than one in five have rendered anything that can be called 
a public service, most of them being mere party hacks. We print in italics the 
non-political peerages. We borrow this useful table from the Morning Post, 
though we cannot agree with our contemporary in regarding Lord Fisher’s 
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I would have to give it up as a bad job. I would then go 
on to Canada, and I would say, “‘ Have you a Second Chamber 
here 2?’ and they would say, “ Yes.” Then I would turn to the 
porter and say, “‘ You can pass my luggage through the Customs.” 
I would say, “ What sort of a Second Chamber?” and they 
would say, ““ A Second Chamber nominated by the Prime Minister.” 
“What is the Prime Minister?” “He is a Liberal.” “ How 
long has he been a Liberal?” “Fifteen years.” “ What is 
your Second Chamber; is it Liberal or Tory?” “ Liberal.” 
“Ts your Second Chamber Liberal?” “Yes.” “Do you 
peerage as non-political—it was a reward for doing the dirty work of a Tittle 


Navy Cabinet : 
Sir H. CampspeEtt-BANNERMAN’S ADMINISTRATION. 


Viscount Althorp (Right Hon. Lord Allendale (Mr. W. C. 
C. R. Spencer) . , - 1905 Beaumont) . 1906 

Lord Loreburn (Sir R. Reid) . 1906 Lord Eversley (Right Hon. G. 

Lord Fitzmaurice (Lord E, Fitz- Shaw-Lefevre) . 1906 
maurice) . 1906 Lord Pirrie (Right Hon. Ww. J. 

Lord Weardale (Hon. x. ‘Stan- Pirrie) . . 1906 
hope) . 1906 Lord Armitstead (Mr. G. Armit- 

Lord Haversham (Sir A. Hayter) 1906 stead) ‘ 1906 
Lord Hemphill (Mr. Serjeant Lord Glantawe (Sir. J. Jenkins) 1906 
Hemphill) . : ‘ . 1906 Lord Courtney (Right Hon. L. 

Lord Joicey (Sir J. Joicey) . 1906 Courtney . 1906 
Lord Nunburnholme (Mr. C. H. Lord Collins (Sir R. Henn Collins) 1907 

Wilson) . . 1906 Lord Airedale {Sir J. Kitson) . 1907 
Lord Winterstoke (Sir W. H. Lord Swaythling (Sir M. Mon- 
Wills) ‘ 1906 tagu). . 1907 
Lord Colebrooke (Sir E. A. Cole- Lord Blyth (Sir J. Blyth). . 1907 
brooke) . ; , - 1906 Lord Peckover(Mr. A. Peckover) 1907 
Mr. Asquitn’s ADMINISTRATION. 
Viscount Morley (Right Hon. J. Lord Ashby St. Ledgers (Hon. 
Morley) . . 1908 I, Guest) . . 1910 
Viscount Wolverhampton (Right Lord Mersey (Sir J. Bigham) . 1910 
Hon. Sir. H. Fowler) . 1908 LordIslington(SirJ. D.Poynder) 1910 
Lord Lochee (Right Hon. E. Lord De Villiers (Sir J. H. de 
Robertson) . . 1908 Villiers) . . 1910 
Lord Marchamley (Mr. G. Viscount Gladstone ( Right Hon. 
Whiteley) . . 1908 H. Gladstone) . . 1910 
Lord St. Davids (Mr. J. W. Lord Southwark (Mr. R. K. 
Philipps) . . 1908 Causton) . . 1910 
Lord Holden (Mr. A. Holden) . 1908 Lord Jlkeston (Sir W. Foster) . 1910 
Lord Pentland (Right Hon. J. Lord Devonport (Sir H. Kearsley) 1910 
Sinclair) . 1909 Lord Cowdray (Sir W. Pearson) 1910 
Lord Gorell (Sir J. G. Barnes) . 1909 Lord Rotherham (Sir W. 
Lord Shaw (Right Hon. T. Shaw) 1909 Holland) . . 1910 
Lord Desart (Karl of Desart in Lord Furness (Sir C, Furness) . 1910 


the Peerage of Ireland) . 1909 Lord Willingdon (Mr. F. Thomas) 1910 
Lord Fisher (Sir J. Fisher) . 1909 Lord Hardinge (SirC. Hardinge) 1910 
Lord Kilbracken (Sir A. Godley) 1909 Lord Robson (Sir W. Robson) . 1910 
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mean to say that both Chambers are Liberal?” “Yes.” “Then 
I tell you on the authority of the Daily Mail I would say to him 
“that this country is not fit for a civilised person to live in. 
You must have an hereditary Chamber at once.” They 
would say, “ How can we start about it?” and I would 
say, “ Pick up the most ancient stock in this land. They have 
something to do with the land, but they take care that they have 
never cultivated it themselves—neither they nor their ancestors. 
They must not do any work ; they must hunt, ride, shoot—recrea- 
tions of that sort.” ‘‘ Ah!” say the Canadians, “ we have got 
a people who exactly meet that description; they have never 
done any work in their lives; they are the most ancient stock 
in our country; they do nothing all day long, year after year, 
except hunt and shoot and ride; never have done a decent day’s 
work ; they are steady; they are very dignified; they are very 
idle; in fact, they have every qualification of an aristocracy ; 
but we shut them up in reservations in order to keep them out 
of mischief.” 

It is no use going to the Colonies; there is no country in the 
world that would look at our Second Chamber.* It is a ludicrous 
Assembly. Had it not been for the fact that for centuries the 
British race has somehow got accustomed to them, their sense 
of humour would not tolerate them for half an hour. They may 
have been useful hundreds of years ago, but it must have been 
before my time, and it is no use trying to tinker at reform, 
They are past it. Their system is just like the sort of 
thing I saw in London when they first introduced the electric 
trams—it is just like running an old horse tram and the electric 
cars on the same track. It ends in blocking the traffic. It is 
true the Tory Party now are doing their very best to put life 
into the old horse, They are fitting up electric wires to 
his tail just to make him go for a time, and Lord Rosebery 
wants to give him a pair of new hind legs. Well, on humani- 
tarian principles I am opposed to cruelty to animals, and I 
would turn the poor old thing to grass and convert his old 
tram into a cucumber frame. All these suggestions come too 


* The reader must continually bear in mind that it is the only Second 
Chamber offered to the British people by Mr. George and his colleagues, who 
divide their time between denouncing and multiplying Lords. 
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late. They are inapplicable. We want a Parliament that 
will attend to the business of the people. There are people in 
this country who seem to be under the delusion that reform is 
proceeding too quickly, that we are going at too rapid a pace. 
Many of you, most of you must have read Charles Dickens’s 
memorable exposure of the old Court of Chancery; how pleas 
lingered and loitered for years until suitors withered away and 
were worn out. New ones came on, The suit was passed on 
from generation to generation. I can assure you from twenty 
years of study of it that the old Court of Chancery would put 
to shame the highest Court in the land. Now you have got 
suitors, wealthy litigants, complaining that they cannot bring 
the issue to trial—for a whole year. They may have to wait two, 
and they prefer bearing all the injury rather than face the worry 
of this prolonged litigation. 

What about the pleas of the people to the highest tribunal 
in the land? I came to Parliament twenty years ago this year. 
I was sent up by a mountain people to ask for two things. Other 
members of Parliament had been there asking for the same thing 
for twenty years before I ever arrived. We only ask that our 
faith should have fair and equal treatment in our own land. 
That is all. We ask them that we should be relieved of cruel 
and of oppressive landlords. I have been at it twenty years. 
My colleagues had been at it twenty years before I arrived. We 
have not yet secured a decree in either Court. More than that, 
on an average we have not been able to succeed in getting a single 
day for a hearing for each year. Look at all the things that the 
people have asked for. Are we proceeding too rapidly ? (Cries 
of “No.”) The social and economic difficulties in the way of 
solving the problem of the condition of the people are sufficient 
in all conscience without setting up artificial barriers. What 
need for additional drags? How long have slums lasted? For 
centuries. Arethey disappearing ? Yes, old slums are disappear- 
ing and new ones are taking their place. Old oppressions vanish ; 
new wrongs come up instead. It is so difficult to secure the atten- 
tion of a great nation to an evil festering in its midst. 

[A voice cried at this point, ““ Remove your veto from the 
Women’s Bill and you will get back quicker.” The interruption 
came from a man in the top tier of the hall, and when attempts 
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were made to eject him he clung to the rails. It was some little 
time before the stewards could remove the man.] 

When he resumed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
I was just telling you that there is no need for artificial drags 
in the way of progress. The path is quite difficult enough. It 
is so difficult to secure the attention of a great people to any 
cause, it is still more difficult to retain that attention. It is so 
precarious, and, when you fasten the grip of the public conscience 
upon an evil, however firmly, then the chariot of justice moves 
wearily along. Even the House of the people, chosen by the 
people, responsible to the people, how tardily it moves, how 
clumsily. Why should we then narrow the path. It is already 
sufficiently straitened. It is already sufficiently steep and 
stony. Rather let us make straight the crooked path. Let us 
clear the encumbered roads so that justice may have as easy 
an access to the grey homes of the people as to the palaces of the 
mighty. 


In replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Lloyd George said: We 
want to see that Mr. Lansbury gets in.* (Cheers.) I hope he will 
not be opposed by the party to which belong. He does not belong 
to my party. That makes any appreciation I pass upon him 
absolutely impartial, and I tell you, as one who has known a 
great deal about him, I say he is a true friend of the people and 
I for one should like to see him in. He would probably go much 
further than me, I think, in many respects, but at any rate the 
work which I have cut out will last his lifetime and mine. 


* Mr. Lansbury (now member for Bow and Bromley) has left the public 
in no doubt as to his sentiments, ‘I want to say that I am a Socialist, 
and have no wish in any way to obscure this.” Again, “We should 
tax and secure for the use of the peopleall socially created Land Values, as well 
as such wealth as is now subject to the super Income tax.” It is suggestive 
that the Lloyd Georges and Co. should invariably direct their attention to 
incomes which begin at the point where the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
salary leaves off. Again Mr, Lansbury has declared: ‘I do not want Lord 
Tredegar to have 80 per cent. (of his Bow property) and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 20 per cent. J want the lot.” (Our italics.) The impression made 
by Mr. Lloyd George on the extreme wing of the Socialist Party may 
be gathered from Mr. Victor Grayson’s declaration at Doncaster (November 
14, 1910). “ We have got him! He is a late convert, and we haven’t got 
his subscription; but we have got him.” 
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THe Portuguese Republic has had many difficulties since its 
establishment, but thanks to the disorganisation of the Monarchists 
even more than to the support of the Republicans, it has so far 
weathered the storm. It must be admitted that most of these 
difficulties are of the Republic’s own creation. There was really 
no need for it to promulgate so many laws, most of which might 
easily have waited till the Constituent Assembly meets. The 
Law of Divorce might certainly have waited, especially as a 
sudden change from great strictness to great laxity in the matter 
of marriage cannot have good results among a simple, uneducated 
people like the Portuguese. Even admitting that these poor 
people are superstitious on the subject of the marriage ceremony, 
it is just possible that this superstition makes for the solidity 
of the family—the only thing that still remains solid in the chaos 
of social and political life in Portugal. 

It is difficult for the outsider to see what vital national interests 
necessitated this decree being so very hastily drawn up and pro- 
mulgated. There was no crying and bitter need for it. So far, 
only three persons have availed themselves of it. The old 
divorce law was quite good enough to last for a few months longer. 
The only reason I can suggest for this excessive and feverish 
haste is the fact that several members of the Cabinet need some 
such law for straightening out their own very tangled matrimonial 
affairs. It is notorious that some of them have so many wives 
and concubines that they are not quite sure of how they stand 
from a legal point of view. Most of the Republican leaders are 
as easy-going in the matter of sexual morality as the Russian 
revolutionists themselves. I am not calumniating them when 
I say so. They are proud of it. If less haste had been shown, 
the law would not be so obscure in some places and so comical 
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in others. Its author, Senhor Affonso Costa, lays it down, for 
instance, as if the fact had never been known before to legislators, 
that a marriage is dissolved : 

(1) By the death of one or other of the contracting parties ; 

(2) By divorce. 

The cause of divorce is adultery on either side. This is 
more liberal than Article 1204 of the old Codigo Civil, which, 
while making the woman’s adultery a just cause for divorce, 
decreed that the man must not only have been guilty of adultery 
but must also have given public scandal and have introduced 
a concubine into the house. Other causes of divorce, according 
to the new law, are: 

Article 5.—Complete abandonment of home for a space 
of time not less than three years. 

Article 6.—Absence without communication for a space 
of time not less than four years. 

Article 10.—Contraction by either of the parties of a 
contagious and incurable disease or of a disease 
involving sexual aberration, 

The critics of this piece of legislation contend that illiterate 
soldiers on foreign service, explorers and mariners—classes that 
are strongly represented in Portugal—will always be in danger 
of finding their wives legally married to somebody else on 
their return. As for Article 10, its exact meaning is difficult to 
ascertain, Even medical men have written to the papers to 
say that it is meaningless. 

Section II. treats of the children of divorced persons. It 
says that such children must receive pecuniary assistance from 
their parents. It is to be feared that in such a poor country 
as Portugal this assistance will seldom be forthcoming, and that 
in many cases the children will be abandoned, Article 21 says 
that if the children are an inconvenience in either of the new 
households, they may be entrusted to the care of a third party ! 
But what third party is likely to burden himself with such children? 

Section IV. says that if one of the divorced persons become 
indigent and ill, the other party must support him or her. The 
critics point out that this is equivalent to saying that the marriage 
contract has not really been broken despite the divorce. The 
privilege accorded to married couples to separate legally if they 
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comply with the simple formality of coming before a magistrate 
and saying that they are tired of each other, makes this law more 
liberal than the divorce law of any country, even America or 
Japan. In fact, it deals a severe blow to the institution of marriage 
and is in direct opposition to an almost Rooseveltian declaration 
on the subject of matrimony which Dr. Theophile Braga made on 
March 28,1908, This declaration, which is quoted in the Palavra 
of October 29, runs substantially as follows: “ Without the 
indissolubility of marriage we can have no social or family life.” 
The Roman Catholic section of the population—in other words 
about 99 per cent.—is violently opposed to thislaw. The Lisbon 
correspondent of the Palavra (November 16), an Oporto paper, 
says that “ the law of divorce is one from which the whole moral 
fibre of the country shrinks and which wounds delicate con- 
sciences in their most sensitive part. Therefore it is an in- 
cessant and eloquent agent of anti-republican proselytism.” 


THe Rent Law 

The new House Rent Law is simply a sop to the Socialists; 
but, without permanently satisfying the latter, it will certainly 
ruin all the owners of house property in Portugal. Up to the 
present, tenants taking houses have been in the habit of paying 
six months’ rent in advance. The new law makes one month’s 
rent sufficient, Now, what will be the effect of thislaw? It will 
be that no tenant at present occupying a house need pay any 
rent at all. For the new law lays it down that before a tenant 
can be ejected for non-payment of rent, the written contract 
between him and the landlord must be produced in court. As 
it hasnever been customary to have written contracts in those 
matters, all tenants in Portugal are now, to all intents and pur- 
poses, rent-free owners of the houses which they occupy. One 
newspaper says that they would be fools if they paid any more 
rent. The new law also decrees that the landlords must not 
raise the rent. This provision is plainly unnecessary. The 
landlords will get no rent at all, The Correio da Manha points 
out that the above statements as to the effects of the law are 
by no mean hypothetical. All over Portugal at the present 
moment landlords are applying to the tribunals every day on 
this subject and everywhere they are asked, “ Have you a written 
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agreement ?” As the landlords invariably answer in the negative, 
they are told in all cases that the law can do nothing for them, 
and that the non-paying tenant must remain in possession, 

No wonder that, according to the Diario de Noticias, the lower 
classes are now holding monster meetings to celebrate this great 
triumph, One of these meetings in Lisbon was, it is said, 
attended by 50,000 persons, The people have even formed an 
association called “The Rent Law Defence League.” This 
body has its offices at No. 26 Rua de 8. Nicolau, Lisbon, and, 
according to its programme as set forth in the Diario of November 
21, it will keep the Government informed of the best way in 
which they may (presumably at the expense of the landlords) 
increase the prosperity of “the classes which are least favoured 
by fortune.” It will also resist to the death any attempt of the 
proprietors to regain possession of their property or to wriggle 
out of the net by means of “ interpretations of the Rent Law.” 

With regard to new tenants, the landlords may be able to 
insist on a written agreement, but if the rent is not paid at the 
end of the month they will be put to great trouble and expense 
to get the tenant evicted. The legal formalities alone will 
take thirty-one days. If this trouble and this expense have to 
be incurred monthly and if each outgoing tenant smashes every- 
thing in the house before he is finally dislodged, the landlords 
might as well clear out of the country at once. In the case of 
this law, as in the case of the Divorce Law, the language used 
by the law-maker—in both cases Senhor Affonso Costa, Minister 
of Justice, a gentleman who has concentrated in his own hands 
the business of all the other departments of State—is so exceed- 
ingly vague and ambiguous that no two lawyers in Portugal can 
be found to attach the same meaning to some articles of it. 

This ambiguity far exceeds the ambiguity of Form IV. Affonso 
Costa has had to go further than Mr. Lloyd George, for he has 
actually found himself obliged to employ interpreters or lecturers 
to hold throughout the country public conferences in which the 
real meaning of the law is supposed to be made clear. But 
neither these explanations nor the trifling alterations which 
have been made in the law are sufficient to satisfy the landlords, 
especially in view of the Government’s evident determination 
to “bleed” them. To mention one decisive item out of a 
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hundred—a landlord cannot raise the rent of a house on the 
ground that its value has increased owing to the increase of 
business in the district, and if he ejects a shopkeeper from his 
house, the latter can claim compensation to an unlimited extent. 
As a result of this law thousands of workmen are out of work 
and are begging piteously in the streets.* On the other hand 
thousands of capitalists are leaving the country. Naturally the 
building trade is as dead as Queen Anne. 

The landlords have formed a Defence Association, but are so 
nervous that, at a recent meeting which twenty landlords were 
expected to attend, only four persons put in an appearance. And 
on this occasion their President, who happened to be a lawyer, took 
no very cheerful view of their prospects. “‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, “you must comply with the provisions of the law, otherwise 
you will go to gaol. Asa lawyer, I can give you no other advice.” 
And, according to all appearances, the Government would not 
be at all averse to seeing the “ proprietarios”* in prison. Has 
not the Mundo, the organ of the Minister of Justice, declared 
that “it will not distress us very much anyhow if we see some 
of these large landowners in the dock’? Has not the Minister 
of Justice himself declared to a deputation of ruined landlords 
who came to call on him: “I do not recognise you as land- 
owners at all. You are only trustees” ? 

In fact, it is not at all unlikely that the great landowners will 
find themselves entrapped so neatly that, whatever they do, 
they cannot escape the dock. For this ambiguous and complicated 
law was sprung on them on November 8, and as it came into 
operation on December 8, it is possible that, before the “ pro- 
prietarios ” have mastered it, they will, owing to some unconscious 
omission on their part, find themselves helpless in its grip. 
Indeed, the new Government is already confiscating property in 
the best Socialistic manner. It has confiscated, for instance, 
the building of the Commercial Association of Oporto, as 
readers of the Correio da Manha (Dec. 15) are already aware. 


THe Press Law 


Judging by their past utterances on the subject of Press 
legislation the Mundo, the Seculo, the Lucta and the other 
* See the Liberal, November 9, p. 1, col. 2. 
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Republican papers gave one the impression that, in their opinions 
a Press law of any kind was an insult to human intelligence, 
and that an editor should be free to say whatever he liked on 
any subject under the sun, But certainly their own Press law, 
lately promulgated, does not err on the side of excessive leniency. 
Senhor Homem Christo, a Republican editor, declares (Povo de 
Aveiro, No. 1384) that it is “the most reactionary Press law 
ever enacted in Portugal”; and it is certainly more drastic 
than any legislation of the kind which was in force under Dom 
Manoel]. Commenting on it, the organ of the Minister of Justice 
declared that “we have done with the old oppressions of the 
Monarchy,” that no one can henceforth impede the circulation 
of any journal. But, three days after the promulgation of this 
law, a correspondent of the Diario de Noticias sent that paper 
a single concise commentary worth many columns of Republican 
rhetoric. That commentary was: “(Town of) Braga. The 
journal Combate suspended by administrative order.” 

The new law lays down, indeed, the principle that no official 
has the right to place obstacles in the way of any newspaper’s 
circulation except—for there is an “ except ’’—“ except by order 
of the judicial, administrative and police authorities, given in 
cases dealt with under Articles 5 and 11.” Article 11 forbids 
the sale of papers using “ provocative or contemptuous language.” 
A chief of police can thus decide if a newspaper’s language is 
‘‘ provocative or contemptuous,” and, if he thinks it is, he can 
at once suppress the paper. This is as bad as Russia. Article 12 
says that in judging of a Press offence, the tribunal must consider 
“ the intention of the writer, taken in conjunction with his previous 
articles.” 


THE STRIKE EPIDEMIC 


One of the most serious difficulties with which the new Govern- 
ment has yet had to contend is the strike epidemic which has 
broken out all over the country. This phenomenon was so 
serious that I am surprised that for a long time none of the English 
daily papers took any notice of it. The censor at Lisbon might, 
however, be able to offer adequate explanations on this point. 
It will be seen from the Times of November 26 that he struck 
out a list of new strikes about which the correspondent of that 
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paper attempted to cable. This action on his part indicates, 
however, that the Provisional Government regards the strike 
epidemic as serious. Any Government is, of course, justified 
in confiscating cablegrams which menace its own existence. 

No doubt these innumerable strikes caused intense anxiety 
to President Braga and his friends, For Royalist plots they were 
quite prepared, but apparently they were not prepared to see others 
push still further the principles on which they themselves had acted 
when they overthrew the monarchy, principles striking at the root 
of allauthority. As soon as the revolutionaries succeeded, almost 
all the employés throughout the country began to strike for higher 
wages or shorter hours, or both. It is difficult for us to see how it 
will end, but it can hardly improve the economic condition of 
Portugal. As factory hands and skilled labourers, the Portuguese are 
unsatisfactory enough as it is, and if they get Republican doctors 
to certify that work between meals is bad for their health, and 
Republican legislators to insist on their getting double pay and 
old age pensions, well, all capital will simply leave the country, 
The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Post lately pointed 
out that capitalists are leaving Spain owing to the revolutionary 
doctrines that are spreading among the Spanish workmen. A 
wealthy man does not care to spend millions of pesetas in building 
a factory if the hands to whom he gives employment insist, after 
a while, that the factory belongs to them, and that the capitalist is 
an intruder and a tyrant. And the wealthy man is still less likely to 
embark in any large industrial enterprise if things seem to be drifting 
in the direction of acommune which will endorse that contention. 
Consequently he leaves Spain and takes his money somewhere 
else, 

And labour has also to leave Spain. According to the same 
correspondent in the Morning Post, the number of emigrants 
to America has become “alarming.”* In Portugal there were 
at one time during November about one hundred different strikes 
going on simultaneously. To name a few of the concerns whose 


* “The alarming increase in emigration,” says the Morning Post corre- 
spondent, “‘is due to lack of work, which in its turn is partly caused by the 
frequent strikes. The attitude of the men who are inspired by the revolu- 
tionary and anarchist elements of the population makes capitalists unwilling to 
hazard their capital in risky undertakings.” 
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employés struck, there were the Lisbon Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; Lisbon Tramcar Company ; several important railways ; 
weaving mills; flour mills; ferry-boats; boot factories; cork 
works; saw mills; silk weavers; swine killers, On November 
17 even the students of the Industrial Institute—to the number 
of two hundred—went on strike. Schoolboys went on strike 
and so did midwives! In one day the Diario de Noticias 
chronicled twenty-four new strikes. To say that we have 
survived worse strikes in England does not lessen the gravity 
of the situation in Portugal, for Portugal is a poor and thinly 
populated country, and the proportion of strikers to non-strikers 
was at one time perilously high, far higher than we ever attained 
to in our country. For probably there must be in such cases 
a limit beyond which a nation enters on the danger-zone. 

Judging from the language used by the Republican papers 
in the time of Dom Carlos and Dom Manoel, one would have 
thought that the striker was the noblest work of God, and that, 
instead of being remonstrated with, he should be encouraged 
or at least regarded with mute admiration. The language used 
by those papers has now changed. They frantically exhort the 
men to go back to work. They declare that the Republic is on 
its trial before the world, that if the strikes continue the Govern- 
ment will collapse. They say—and this shows what children 
the Portuguese people are and how unripe for a Republican 
form of Government—they darkly hint that the strikes are the 
work of reactionaries, of the Jesuits, of the Pope !* 

According to the Diario de Noticias of November 18, a workman, 
Arthur Pereira Parenti, was even arrested in the Praga de Dom 
Pedro for inviting other workmen to go on strike. It is not 
explained under what law this arrest was effected, for the Monarchi- 
cal law, making strikes a criminal offence, had then been repealed. 
The Republic is as harsh as the monarchy, but, in being harsh, 
the Republic is acting against the law and against all its own 
principles, while the monarchy invariably acted inside the law 
and in accordance with its professions. In other words, the 
monarchy had got a logical base to stand on, The republic 
has got none. It even tries to “ nobble” the Press—a course 
which, if attempted under the monarchy, would have evoked 
* See the Liberal and the Palarra, both of Nov. 17. 
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piercing shrieks of indignation from the Mundo, the Seculo, the 
Inucta, &c. 


In Oporto [we are told by the Palavra], the civil Governor called the 
reporters of the different journals into his Cabinet and begged them to make a 
propaganda against the strikes, as the Government could not foresee what might 
be the results of this new form of revolution which was at present causing 
great harm to the Republic. 


As for the cork-workers, the Lisbon correspondent of the 
Times tells us (November 21) that 


in consequence of the recent action of the Provisional Government in promising 
all the cork operatives that in future all cork wood must be manufactured into 
corks before leaving the country, a large number of cork merchants, many of 
whom are English, are unable to fulfil their contracts for the delivery of cork 
wood in other forms than that of corks. The merchants in question made 
representations to the Government showing that this decision would practically 
compel them to close their factories. The Government, however, replied that 
they must abide by their action in consequence of the engagement given to the 
operatives, and confessed that they would not be able to depend upon the 
military to enforce any measures contrary to the desires of the cork workers. 
The cork merchants have consequently placed their case in the hands of the 
British Minister. 


Owing to the pathetic appeals of the Republican papers and 
to their hair-raising legends about the Jesuits being at the root 
of the whole trouble, some of the strikers have returned to work 
without the Government being compelled to use violence in any 
instance. It was lucky that the people thus yielded to moral 
suasion, for the Government is quite unable to use any other 
kind of suasion—the troops would fire on their own officers much 
sooner than on the strikers. I speak of the troops that have 
been affected by the revolutionary spirit, but, luckily for itself, 
the Government has at its call other regiments composed of pious 
and conservative young peasants, religious and Royalist to a 
man, and quite untouched, so far, by the Republican and secret 
society propaganda. Strangely enough, it is by the bayonets 
of these latter troopsthat this atheistical and anti-clerical Republic 
is for the moment preserved from dissolution. 

Very soon after the fall of Dom Manoel, I saw these troops 
being drafted into Lisbon to replace the glorious but untrust- 
worthy “ heroes,’ who were then being got rid of as fast as possible. 
On this point I am glad to find my personal observations con- 
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firmed by those of Senhor Gomes Santos, the able Lisbon corre- 
spondent of the Palavra, who tells us (November 8) that 


The Government of the Republic, more intelligent and clever than the pre- 
ceding monarchical governments, is very much pleased officially with the 
military revolutionists, but at the same time judges it prudent, for reasons of 
order and discipline, to eliminate these military revolutionists from the army. 
About a thousand of them have been discharged, their places being taken by 
better disciplined troops from the provinces. 


According to the same writer six hundred recruits have for 
similar reasons been drafted into the navy. This, then, explains 
all those military preparations in “ Roly-Poly Square ”’—as the 
British tar has irreverently nicknamed the Rocio—long aiter 
the Republic had been established, and when, as the Minister 
of War told the present writer, there was not the faintest trouble 
to be anticipated from the Royalists. This accounts for the 
cavalry watching all night with unsheathed swords for the artillery 
posted in the streets of the city. The Times correspondent 
hinted at the time where the trouble lay when, on October 21, 
he cabled that “the Provisional Government to-day attempts 
to mollify the military heroes of the revolution by rewarding 
their ‘ patriotic services’ with furloughs, offers of service in the 
National Guard, extra promotions, retirements, increased pensions 
and distinctions.” Asa matter of fact, the two Republican regi- 
ments which helped to carry out the revolution had to be practically 
disbanded, by the methods indicated in this telegram, because 
they insisted on their pay being raised from something like a 
penny a day to half a crownaday. So that they are “‘ squared.” 
But can we expect the secret societies to neglect the new troops ? 
Can we expect the Carbonarios to be satisfied with what has been 
done, and to be disinclined to gofurther? As wellexpect Mr. Keir 
Hardie to fall on the Premier’s neck and say, “Enough! Mr. 
Asquith, enough! We don’t want any more liberty. You 
have given us all we want. Let’s now rest and be thankful.” 
And, as for the workmen who have been frightened back to their 
factories by wild legends about the Jesuits and the Pope—will 
they remain at work while Senhor Affonso Costa and his in- 
numerable relations batten peacefully on the fat of the land ? 
I doubt it. As for discipline in the army, it no longer exists. 
Whoever has any doubt on this point should read the circular 
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from the Ministry of War published in the semi-official Lucta of 
December 4. In this circular General Elias José Ribeiro declares 
that “the soldier must no longer remain an automaton, a mere 
machine moved by the caprice of an irresponsible subaltern. 
The soldier to-day is a citizen,” &c. &c. 

But the strikes are not the most serious difficulty which the 
new régime has had to face. Far more serious is the secession 
of Machado dos Santos from the orthodox Republicans now in 
office. In order to understand what a serious matter this seces- 
sion is for the new Government, it is necessary to understand 
who this Machado dos Santos is, and what he has done for the 
Republic. Senhor Homen Christo, who may be described as a 
Republican of the Right, Machado dos Santos being a Republican 
of the Left, says that dos Santos is “a man of noble and honest 
independence, and with a sincere love for the democracy ... 
a man with too much independence of character to keep silent 
about the errors and crimes which are being committed by those 
in power,’* 

Before giving Dos Santos’ reasons for leaving the Government 
Party and founding the Intransigente, a paper in which he merci- 
lessly attacks his late associates, it may, as I have just remarked, 
be well to say something about him. On October 3 he was a 
naval subaltern, penniless and out of work. On October 5 he 
was the founder of the Portuguese Republic. A man of reckless 
courage, he was the only Republican leader who did not run away 
during the street fighting which eventuated in the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Captain Palla candidly tells us in the Seculo 
of October 18, how he corrupted the soldiers, calling in for that 
purpose the aid of the Carbonarios and the other secret societies 
which swarm in Lisbon like maggots in a corpse. He tells how 
the 15,000 civilian Carbonarios, who were acting in conjunction 
with the mutineers, were told off to harry the loyal Municipal 
Guards by “ throwing at them dynamite bombs and hand grenades 
so as to prevent them from leaving their barracks.” It is now 
admitted, however, that despite the mystery wherein they 
shrouded their lives, these terrible anarchists and dynamiters 
were no good whatever when it came to fighting in the open. 


The success of the revolution was due, in the first place, to treason 
* Povo de Aveiro, Nov. 20, 
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and lack of energy on the part of the military and party leaders 
on the Royalist side, and, in the second place, to a committee of 
five naval officers, organised as far back as 1907, and presided 
over by Admiral Candido dos Reis.* 

When Candido dos Reis committed suicide, Machado dos 
Santos took his place at the head of the soldiers in the Rotunda. 
Here he was unsupported by any of the officers and politicians 
who now call themselves the Provisional Government. In an 
interview, published by the Diario de Noticias of October 15, 
Captain $4 Cardoza admits that when the attack on the Neces- 
sidades Palace had failed, the rebel leaders, having held a council 
of war and decided that all was lost, disguised themselves as 
peasants and ran away. They did not stop until they reached 
Anselmo Xavier, where they learned next day that the Republicans 
had finally triumphed. Then they remembered that they had 
left Machado dos Santos behind. Asa matter of fact, his reckless 
bravery won the day and founded the Republic. 

It is important to remember that at this time the politicians 
who are now so prominent in Lisbon were noé in the firing-line. 
Affonso Costa, who showed such intrepidity a few days later in 
interrogating the nuns, was the only civilian leader visible, and 
he was rushing about in his motor-car trying to escape. The 
other civilian leaders were probably hidden in caves and cellars 
and underneath shop-counters. They emerged, however, when 
told that all was over, and appointed themselves to the highest 
offices in the State. On the other hand, the few brave men 
who were in the Rocio on October 4, are now begging in the 
streets. A Royalist newspaper, the Correio da Manhd, has saved 
two of them from starvation. Senhor Machado dos Santos was 
offered an important post in the Navy, but he refused to take it. 
Various reasons have been offered to account for his refusal. The 
following is the reason advanced by Senhor Brito Camacho in the 
Lucta of November 11: 


Senhor Machado dos Santos has refused to accept any reward from the 
Provisional Government, but he is not unwilling, he says, to accept a recom- 
pense from the future National Assembly if that body sees fit to bestow it. 
We believe [adds the Zucta] that the National Assembly will come too late 
to occupy itself with the question of rewards as, by the time it meets, all the 


* See Palavra, Nov. 8. 
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rewards will have been’ given by the Provisional Government, which does not 
lack for that purpose competence and authority. 


Now, the Lucta is indisputably the best Republican newspaper 
in Portugal. Under the monarchy, its tone of pure and lofty 
disinterestedness used to draw tears from people’s eyes. Brito 
Camacho, its veteran editor, enjoyed such a reputation for trans- 
parent sincerity and austere honesty that if he had been an 
Englishman engaged in English politics he would infallibly have 
been called “ honest Brito.” * But with alldue respect to Senhor 
Camacho, I cannot help thinking that the tone of the above 
paragraph is not above reproach. It is difficult to see how a 
number of self-appointed officials have “competence and 
authority ” to bestow rewards, and how the National Assembly, 
which is to come after them, will have absolutely nothing to say 
in the matter. If these officials go on making all the laws (as 
they are at present doing) and bestowing all the rewards, why 
call the National Assembly at all? Senhor Brito Camacho goes 
further and attacks Senhor Machado dos Santos for forming a 
party of his own. He writes as follows of that young officer 
in the Lucta: “ He must be a criminal, if he is not a lunatic, 
who raises, inside the Republican party, the banner of a group 
which acclaims him as leader.” 

This is rather strong language for Brito Camacho to use of 
the young man who actually founded the Republic. Besides, 
it presupposes some sort of political infallibility on the part of 
Senhor Camacho if every one who does not think as he does 
is to be excommunicated like this. Senhor dos Santos is not, 
of course, without his defenders in the Press. Senhor Homem 
Christo, whom I have already quoted, writes in the Povo de 
Aveiro (November 20) that 


Senhor Machado dos Santos worked with great intrepidity and rare energy. ... 
There were only two heroes in this revolution, Machado dos Santos on the 
Republican side and Paiva de Couceiro on the Royalist side. . . . Machado dos 
Santos is a hero, a real, a veritable hero. . . . He and he alone, is the founder 
of the Republic. 


The same writer, himself a military man, continues as follows: 


* This sea-green incorruptible has become, since the above was written, 
(1) an officer in the army and (2) a Cabinet Minister. 
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The officer who abandoned his troops in the Rotunda with the cry that all 
was lost, has been now named Chef de Cabinet in the Ministry of War. When 
Machado dos Santos fought in the Rotunda and led his sailors at Alcantara, 
there was not present a single one of those Republican chiefs who in the 
Committees, clubs and newspapers urged the people to go out and die, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder behind the barricades, who swore to die there themselves 
if necessary. Machado dos Santos was alone. He alone was the glorious 
founder of the Republic. And, because he now exercises his right of free 
criticism, because he does not fall down on his face and cry “ Wonderful! 
Wonderful !” to everything the Government does or proposes to do, because he 
murmurs, criticises, discusses, he is treated to open abuse, to violent scurrility. ... 
He is described as being either a criminal or a lunatic, 


I have already remarked that there are other versions of the 
disagreement which led to Senhor dos Santos leaving the Govern- 
ment clique of Republicans. One is that the Government refused 
to reward the four officers who were at the head of the naval 
committee which, as we have seen, did so much to bring about 
the revolution. Another is that he wanted his leading sailor- 
conspirators appointed to high positions, and the sergeants and 
private soldiers who had stood by him made officers. These 
requests were, it is said, refused owing to the opposition of the 
Army, which has always detested the Navy, and which did not 
want a marine officer to promote a crowd of ill-bred privates 
to their regimental messes. And the Government, for reasons 
which I have already given, was strongly averse to seeing extreme 
and fanatical revolutionists occupying preponderant positions 
all over Portugal, and having the country entirely at their mercy. 
President Braga had thus to choose between Army dictation 
and Navy dictation, Naturally he chose the former, and 
risked offending Machado dos Santos. He now has the 
dead bulk of the Army with him, also the heavy politicians 
and inefficient generals who sold Dom Manoel. But on the 
other hand he has against him practically all the machinery 
which caused the revolution—Machado dos Santos, the Navy, 
the Secret Societies, But most of this machinery is afloat in 
the battleships or underground or far away. The Army, however 
slow and apathetic it may be, is on the spot and must be obeyed 
first. One party has all the energy and fanaticism, the other 
has perhaps a temporary numerical superiority. But it is com- 


manded by civilian poltroons of the most timid description, and 
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it is almost certain that before long the reckless Machado will 
issue a pronunciamento. The best thing for the Provisional 
Government to do in these circumstances would be to move 
Right, for its natural place is among the moderate Republicans. 
But that would involve a modification of its extreme attitude 
towards the Church, and such modification is hardly possible. 


Tue ‘ INTRANSIGENTE ” 


An examination of Machado dos Santos’ new paper, the 
Intransigente shows that the hero has not much of a programme, 
and that he confines himself principally to criticism of the Govern- 
ment. He dwells continually, however, on the fact that profes- 
sional fighting men and not civilians should at present fill all the 
offices of Government. “The Republic should be ruled at present 
by the officers who called it into existence, and not by rhetoricians 
and tub-thumpers.”* To show how necessary this is, he tries 
to make our hair stand on end by his vague warnings of imminent 
calamities.f “Every day,” he says in effect, “facts come to 
our knowledge which we cannot but regard, not indeed as symptoms 
of imminent peril, but as indications of a reactionary revanche 
against which it is necessary to prepare.” According to Senhor 
dos Santos, the strikes, the indiscipline in the Army, and a number 
of other things all point to the necessity for the Provisional 
Government placing in leading positions throughout the country 
the marine officers who actually took part in the revolt. These 
officers enjoy (says Senhor dos Santos) the complete confidence 
of the country, which does not care much for the Army, as only 
a small portion of the Army helped to overthrow the monarchy. 

His paper also contains a sort of agony column made up of 
asterisks, contractions and unfinished sentences, but evidently 
intended to increase the prevailing unrest. It is signed “J. P. 
Marat, Gr. Mes.” (Grand Master), and appeals to masons to 
beware as “all is known,” and a terrible cataclysm is coming. 


The warning, “No one knows the surprises which to-morrow | 


holds in reserve,” is several times repeated in various forms. 
As might have been expected, the opposition Press generally 


shows no intense desire to allay the popular uneasiness. The | 


* Intransigente, Nov. 3. 
Tt Quoted in the Palavra, Nov. 19. 
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Povo de Aveiro is full of vague warnings. ‘‘ There is gathering,” 
it says, “ there is gathering to a head in this country a strong 
reaction against this anti-democratic, inquisitorial, stupid, terrible 
spirit which would annihilate the Republic and ruin the country.” 
The spirit alluded to is the spirit which, in the opinion of the 
journal quoted, inspires the Provisional Government, The 
Palavra echoes these sombre warnings. It speaks (November 9) 
of “anarchy ... a coming cataclysm . . . a society in decom- 
position, a lost people,” 

Of course these vaticinations ought not to be taken too seriously 
especially when they are uttered by a Conservative Opposition 
in connection with the legislative proposals of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, But many other facts prove that the present Government 
of Portugal is really in a parlous state, and we must remember 
that exactly similar prophecies of impending woe preceded the 
overthrow of Dom Manoel and the fall of the Committee in 
Constantinople two years ago, 

Senhor Machado dos Santos’ position is bound to get stronger 
every day owing to the support he will receive from the thousands 
of place-hunters who have perforce to be turned away empty- 
handed, daily, from the Government offices, as well as from the 
enormous numbers of people who will come to detest the Govern- 
ment because it has gone too far, or not far enough, or simply 
because it has not fulfilled its promise of turning the Peninsula 
into an earthly paradise. By every blunder of the Provisional 
Government, Senhor dos Santos is bound to gain; and really 
those blunders are innumerable, On November 3 he criticised 
the Mundo and the Government for promulgating so many decrees, 
that the first Parliament of the Republic will, when it meets, 
have nothing to do but say “Amen.” On the same date he says 
that even reactionaries have the right to enter the Republican 
fold. The Mundo, of course, denies this right, being afraid that 
the Republican party will be swamped by corrupt Monarchist 
“bosses.” Dos Santos would like to see it swamped, for then 
his opportunity would come again. He even takes the part of 
the ex-dictator Franco against the Government which made 
the colossal blunder of arresting him, despite the amnesty, for 
doing exactly what they themselves are doing now. He evidently 
objects to this so-called free-speech Government suppressing 
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by administrative order the Nationalist newspaper, Combate, 
published in the town of Braga. He has the widest field for 
criticism, however, in the wholesale manner wherein Ministers 
are distributing “ jobs ” among their relatives and friends, 

Even the Government newspapers complain of this plague. 
“Does any one,” asks the Lucta of November 18, “ Does any 
one see a Minister for twenty minutes without talking about 
himself,” ¢.e., about some lucrative post which he and he alone 
would be competent to fill? “Is it possible,” asks in amaze- 
ment the Palavra (November 6), “ that there are in existence 
no more relatives of Affonso Costa, since that Minister has ceased 
giving away ‘jobs’?” The same paper states that there are 
now five hundred more “ heroes” claiming rewards than there 
were revolutionaries in the Rotunda on October 5, and it adds 
that, after the fighting was over, some of those “ heroes” came 
to ask for new rifles, saying that they had worn out their old ones 
firing on the Municipal Guard! All this is rapidly bringing the 
revolution into ridicule, especially now that the real details of 
that Punch-and-Judy conflict on October 5 are coming to light. 

Dom Antonio Gongalves da Costa, a civilian who lives near 
the Rotunda, has written a letter in the Diario de Noticias, wherein 
he says that at one period of the fighting 
there were very few people in the Rotunda. The Republican artillery 
consisted of one gun served by one artilleryman. Another soldier was 


holding the five horses which drew the gun and a civilian in a 
bowler-hat was handing out shells to the artillery man. 


And now, about 99 per cent. of the total population of Portugal 
claim life pensions on the ground that they were in that square. 
And probably they will get them (if the present Government 
lasts and is able to find the money). It is the history of the 
American Civil War veterans over again. 

In his recent book on the Persian revolution, Mr. David 
Frazer tells us how most of the firing at the famous Battle of 
Teheran was due to an employé of the Bank of Persia, whose 
idea of warfare was to keep firing as hard as possible whether 
there was anything to fire at or not. As he had an unlimited 
supply of ammunition, and was stationed in an archway which 
gave forth multiple echoes, the general impression was that a 
terrific battle was going on somewhere in the neighbourhood. 


Pe Rte one 
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Probably the three men and one gun in the Rotunda produced 
a similarly misleading effect. It certainly had the effect 
of sending to Lisbon a considerable number of war corre- 
spondents, Comic artists should have been sent instead. 
M. Reginald Kahn, of Le Temps, said that the whole affair was 
“a Punch-and-Judy show.” M. Naudeau, of the Journal, was 
equally uncomplimentary. Herr Otto von Gottberg, a Prussian 
officer engaged on the staff of the Lokalanzeiger, calls it “ die 
Revolution der Seilténzer”’ (the revolution of the tight-rope 
dancers), and maintains that the success of the insurgents was 
due to the fact that a number of acrobats, who had been perform- 
ing in a public square close by, got jammed up in the Rotunda 
and unable to escape, with the result that the Royalist leaders, 
convinced that the square was held by an army of desperate 
men, fell back in alarm. I simply mention these facts in order 
to show how comical are all these claims for rewards by men 
who allege that they were fighting desperately in the Rotunda 
on October 5. 


SALE OF OFFICES 


For many years past fonctionnairisme has been one of the 
many plagues with which Portugal has been afilicted. Joao 
Franco cut down the number of State employés with unsparing 
hand, but, when the monarchy fell, the fonctionnaires were as 
numerous as ever. ‘The Republicans would do the country a 
real service if they imitated Jodo Franco, but they have now 
made the number greater than ever. The pressure on them is 
too strong. They seem to be even putting up public offices 
for sale. The Primeiro de Janeiro (November 10) contains an 
advertisement from a gentleman, who says: 
£10 or whatever sum to be agreed upon, given to person arranging procure 
advertiser office bringing in about £5. Public office preferred. Send card to 
this newspaper office with initials W.Z. 

An educated gentleman (cavalheiro educado) offers £20 in the 
Seculo of November 10, for a similar service. 

So far the Portuguese Republic has carried out no reforms 
of any value. It has only aggravated the disorder that formerly 
prevailed in all departments of public life. Its legislation has 
been incoherent. It evidently lacks men of judgment and 
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experience. ‘‘ In consequence of this,” says the Palavra, “ things 
are in a state of indecision and anarchy which cannot without 
grave risk be any further prolonged.” The Temps lately showed 
how bad is the financial situation, and how the Finance Minister 
is a rural proprietor without any great knowledge of finance, 
and without any system in his work. This Minister confines 
himself to the elaboration of hand-to-mouth measures, and to 
the suppression of insignificant expenses. Another Minister is 
devoting himself with ardour to the extermination of rats. A 
Government Commission has met in solemn conclave to decide 
on the colour of the Republican flag, and the Republican papers 
are devoting as much space to this tremendous question as the 
British papers have devoted, during the last month, to the 
elections. To read the interminable orations against green and 
for red makes one inclined to endorse the view of a cynical editor 
who regards the whole thing as a clear case of “collective in- 
sanity.” A referendum is even being held on this great matter. 

The dissensions in the Ministry are incessant. Senhor Antonio 
José de Almeida feels (says the Palavra of November 6) that the 
Republic will find itself landed in a bottomless abyss if it continues 
to employ some of the men who have found their way into the 
Provisional Government. The Minister of Marine twice offered 
to resign, and only consented to remain in office after his colleagues 
had begged him to consider how serious a Cabinet crisis would 
be just then. The Palavra asserts that Monarchism is being 
born again, and that this time it will be free from the unfortunate 
characteristics which did so much to injure it in the past. The 
Royalists argue therefore that this temporary triumph of the 
Republic is not such a bad thing after all. It cannot last, they 
say (Palavra, November 18), more than a few months, and it 
will once and for all cure the common people of their superstition 
that a Republic would do wonders for them. 

By its House Rent Law, says Gomes Santos in the Palavra, 
the Provisional Government “‘ has alienated the middle classes, 
and is now reduced to governing by means of the tumultuous 
and exacting masses who will idolise this Government to-day 
and despise it to-morrow.” ‘‘ The masses will,” continues the 
same writer, “have constant difficulties with their employers, 
who will invariably be obliged to capitulate to them. They will 
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have incessant agitations, strikes and conflicts.” To this circum- 
stance he attributes the enormously increased circulation of the 
Royalist newspapers among middle-class people during the last 
few months. Lastly, the Republic does not inspire a feeling of 
security. 

What makes the middle classes still more doubtful about the 
republic is the stoppage of trade that has resulted in Lisbon since 
its establishment. The best families are leaving, and the shop- 
keepers and merchants find that they are badly out of pocket 
in consequence. There seems indeed to be an exodus of well-to-do 
people from the country—among others, the following noblemen 
or landowners with their families—Aires de Ornelas, the Count 
das Gaiveias (coming to England), the Marquis do Fayal, the 
Duke de Palmela, the Marquis da Praia, the Count dos Olivais, 
the Count de Penha Longa, the Viscount da Asseca, the Marquis 
do Lavradio (also coming to England), Senhor Antonio Correia 
de $4, the Counts of Sabugosa and 8. Lourengo, &c. 

The above is a sufficiently gloomy picture of the “ progress ” 
which has been made by the new Republic. But the substantial 
truth of that picture is confirmed by allthe news that we get from 
Portugal through the usual Press correspondents, The Lisbon 
correspondent of the Temps of November 21, says that “ under- 
neath the apparent tranquillity there goes on a secret agitation 
which cannot but alarm the Provisional Government—the Carbon- 
arios who carried out the revolution are not disarming, but are 
imperiously presenting their demands. These people constitute 
an ever increasing peril. ... The strikes have created a situa- 
tion all the more delicate owing to the many foreign interests 
involved.” The notorious connection of the Republicans with 
the Carbonarios at the time of the revolution now places the former 
in an unenviable position. Through the semi-official Lucta 
(November 20) the Provisional Government is now gently coaxing 
the dynamiters to please hand in their bombs and infernal 
machines, since freedom has been won and the good fight fought 
to a finish. 


Whoever happens [it says] to have bombs in his house, should clearly 
understand that now they are no longer necessary. He should also feel quite 
certain that he will run no risk by declaring them. He has only got to give 
notice to the police and a carriage will be sent from Chellas [the Government 
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explosives factory], accompanied by experts competent to remove the bombs in 
such a way that the general public will be exposed to no danger. 

To bring them to the civil governor in boxes, bags, or even in one’s pockets 
is not admissible, as in this way accidents of a most serious nature might easily 
occur. Only persons with no regard for their own skins (quem nao tiver amor 
a pelle), and no care for the physical integrity of their fellow men, could act in 
this way. 

To leave those dangerous objects lying about in the fields or to dump them 
in waste places might give rise to lamentable accidents such as occurred yester- 
day in Alcantara and the other day in Alfama [where some children playing 
with bombs that had been thrown into the street, were all blown to pieces]. 

In short, the only thing to do is to warn the police of the existence of these 
bombs. This is the simplest way. 

It will then be unnecessary for the owners of the bombs to touch them 
at all. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Observer (November 13) bears 
out the Lisbon correspondent of the Temps, already quoted. The 
Lisbon correspondent of the Standard (Nov. 30) writes as follows: 


I regret to say that since last I wrote to you the situation here, so far from 
improving, has become worse, and we are rapidly approaching a state of 
anarchy. The most potent force to reckon with at present is Labour. The 
labourers are dictating terms to the Government and to the employers. Fresh 
strikes are declared daily, and the Government is powerless to intervene except 
at the dictation of the labour unions. The feeling of unrest is daily growing 
and this applies to town and country. 

One of the independent Republican journals has openly warned the Govern- 
ment ina leading article that those who brought about the revolution are quite 
prepared to force another if necessary. The Provisional Government, which 
contains several excellent men, finds itself checked at every turn by its more 
extreme colleagues and by the directing committee, which is really the ruling 
force behind the scenes. That affairs are serious is shown by the fact that the 
last two nights the troops have been confined to their quarters and no leave 
given, the officers having instructions to hold the troops ready for any 
emergency. 


From the French and German Press hundreds of articles of 
the same tone could be chosen.* 

Those disquieting articles are all based on facts. The Pro- 
visional Government flatters itself, however, that all will be well if 
it removes not the facts but the paragraphs, and for that reason 

* As a result of the extremely moderate and quite truthful articles in the 


Standard, a Cabinet meeting was actually summoned, and it was decided thereat 


to expel any foreign correspondent who sent news unfavourable to the 
Government. 
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it is sending to England as Minister a diplomat who has been 
here before on a similar mission—Senhor Magalhies Lima. This 
gentleman is Grand Master of the Portuguese Freemasons, and 
he came here before the murder of Dom Carlos, evidently to 
prepare us for the Republic which was at first intended to succeed 
that unfortunate king. Before the murder his lodges had collected 
money in Brazil, but after the murder the Brazilian Freemasons 
broke off all connection with their Portuguese brethren, evidently 
because they suspected that their subscriptions had been used 
to further that assassination. 

Before the deposition of Dom Manoel, Magalhdes Lima was 
here again, and on that occasion he openly stated that the Republic 
would soon come. He then went to France where, on the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, he hoisted the new Government’s flag 
and proclaimed himself Minister, evidently before the former 
Minister had announced his departure at the Quai d’Orsay. But 
M. Briand would not have him on any account, thanks to two 
glaring indiscretions which he committed at this time, and which 
are set forth by M. Francis Charmes in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for October 15. He held journalistic receptions at which he 
stated openly that Portugal would direct her efforts to the founding 
of Republics in Spain and Italy—thus making himself for ever 
impossible as a Minister at Rome or Madrid. During the great 
French railway strike he wired his public congratulations to the 
Radical-Socialist Congress at Rouen, when that body declared 
war against M. Briand. This made him impossible as a Minister 
in Paris, and as Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg would cer- 
tainly not have him, he has chosen England. But before settling 
in London as Minister, he is, according to the Diario Popular, 
going to live there “at his own expense in order to dissipate 
pessimistic rumours regarding the political situation in Portugal 
which have been put in circulation.” 

Senhor Lima is rather proud of his manipulation of foreign 
opinion. In a recent interview with a representative of the 
Imparcial, he said that “in a short time I shall leave, but within 
a month or a month and a half I expect to be back. I must 
clear the air and guide public opinion, which certain elements 
imagine that they have (permanently) vitiated.” Senhor Magal- 
hies Lima will be welcome here, but there is no harm, I hope, 
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in reminding him that he will only defeat the object he has in 
view if he sends telegrams of congratulation to, say, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s protégé, Mr. George Lansbury, who “ wants the lot,” 
or betrays his keen sympathy with anarchists who murder 
police constables in Houndsditch. At a great masonic banquet 
held in his honour, and reported in the Seculo (November 3), 
he said, addressing the Portuguese sailors, “You are men, free 
like other men, and not automata, instruments and slaves, as is 
the case in automatic countries.” 

Portuguese Republicans were no doubt delighted when they 
saw that, fired by the grand examples which they had witnessed 
at Lisbon, the Brazilian sailors of the Sdo Paulo shelled Rio 
to the thrilling ery of “More pay, less work!” (killing inciden- 
tally, by the way, an old woman and a child)! It is to be 
feared that in our “automatic” country such proceedings on 
the part of bluejackets would be viewed with disfavour. But 
doubtless, with that rare diplomatic intuition which distinguished 
him so much during his nunciature at Paris, Senhor Lima will 
see that for himself. In any case he should receive a warm 
welcome from the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
judging by platform utterances, is seeking to evoke in this 
country the sinister spirit embodied in the present Portuguese 
Government. 


An ENGLISHMAN IN PORTUGAL. 


IMPRESSIONS OF OBER-AMMERGAU 
IN 1910 


I suppose at the bottom of our hearts, we have each our Mecca 
—some chosen spot on the face of the globe to which, when 
means and opportunity permit, we hope to make a pilgrimage. 
It may be that we change our Meccas as we grow older: that 
they sober down from a dream of the Hast to a week among 
the Cathedral towns of England; but it matters little so long 
as the Mecca is there, claiming us and calling us to leave our 
groove and seek new horizons for a while. Sometimes we hardly 
know when first the longing to make a certain pilgrimage takes 
hold of us. Our fancy is caught by the name of a place perhaps. 
Odds and ends of information collect themselves about this name 
without conscious effort on our part; a picture here, a chance 
word of praise there, an advertisement of some hotel on 
the very spot, and the thing is done! We seek the aid of 
Cook, and before we know where we are, our Mecca is within 
sight ! 

Now there were four of us who had long cherished a secret 
hope that the next representation of the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau might see us there. Our common ambition drew us 
together as the fateful decade came round, and an anxious scrutiny 
of ways and means revealed the joyful fact that if we pledged 
ourselves to “ plain living and high thinking” during our stay 
abroad, the thing was possible. And so it came about that we 
four found ourselves one morning in July last, upon the platform 
of Ober-Ammergau station, surrounded by a dozen of those 
bursting bundles to which the German Railway Official gives 
the courtesy title of Hand Gepdck. Before us the rain clouds 
were breaking away from the Kofel Berg, and a smiling long- 
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haired individual with a hand-barrow was inviting us in German 
to follow him to the house of Tobias Zwink. 

It was the eve of the Sunday representation, and there was 
an atmosphere of tension about the place that betokened the 
approach of the great event. The muddy street, stretching 
from the station, across the Ammer River, to the heart of the 
little town, was thronged by a cosmopolitan crowd in which 
the New World element largely predominated. It was not a 
favourable moment in which to take stock of our fellow pilgrims. 
All were more or less preoccupied with the material concern of 
securing food and lodging for the next twenty-four hours, and 
with the endeavour to make these wants known in an alien 
tongue. Our guide and his barrow made a way for us through 
the crowd, and up a side street, and we were content to follow 
meekly in Indian file. When at last we beheld the Zwink’s 
house, standing peacefully among its apple trees and roses, 
we felt that our pilgrimage had already its reward. 

The quarters assigned to us were three spotless rooms on 
the second floor, opening on to a common landing, with an out- 
side staircase leading down to the garden. From our many 
little square windows we looked out upon orchard trees, from 
which red roofs emerged here and there. We were quite on the 
outskirts of the village, and facing us was the blue Ammerthal 
leading southwards to Ettal, the Tyrol and Italy. To our right 
the white church tower with its red cupola stood out against 
the background of the Kofel Berg, and to the left the wooded 
heights of the Labergebirge and Ettaler Minn! threw their shadows 
across the valley. We felt that with the two distinctive features 
of the Ober-Ammergau landscape always within sight of our bed- 
room windows—the little church and the Kofel crowned with its 
glittering cross—we had all that was needful to give local colour 
to our waking and sleeping thoughts. 

The Zwink household all formed part of the pastoral poem. 
Frau Zwink’s appearance could perhaps hardly be described 
as idyllic, for she was nearly as broad as she was long, and plain 
into the bargain; but in all that pertained to the fine art of 
hospitality she far surpassed the proverbial landlady of fiction. 
A word must be given to “ Maria,” the Tyrolean maid-of-all- 
work. She was really charming to look upon, and her fair, 
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round, rosy face, smiling mouth and blue eyes were to be seen 
at all hours of the day, passing between kitchen and eating-room, 
or climbing patiently up and down the steep stairs in attendance 
upon the wants of the Herrschaften. Overworked as she 
was, with the constant coming and going of visitors, she was 
always ready to meet our thanks half-way with a cheerful “ bitte!” 
and she would stand by the table watching us partake of Frau 
Zwink’s fare with quite motherly interest. Perhaps she now 
and then sighed for the end of the Passion Play representations ; 
but if so, she never allowed herself to give expression to such a 
thought. It was her eager inquiry that met us on our return 
from the theatre: “ Hat es Ihnen denn gefallen?” And our 
chorus of approval was received with the chastened humility 
of one who is conscious of having contributed her share to the 
success of the undertaking but desires that it should remain 
unacknowledged. 

A persistent downpour during the remainder of our first 
day in Ober-Ammergau rather interfered with the modest amount 
of sight-seeing we had planned to do; but we carried it out 
nevertheless with that firm determination which characterises 
the British traveller abroad. We avoided as far as possible 
the beaten track of our fellow tourists. The interior of the 
little Parish Church was empty, save for a few humble wor- 
shippers from outlying districts who had evidently come into 
Ober-Ammergau for the Play ; and we lingered there—not study- 
ing the elaborate decorations of local and contemporary artists, 
but picturing to ourselves the many who came here in the past 
and still come to find inspiration to sustain them in the great 
ordeal of the Passion Play. 

Not far from us, on a side-wall, was the memorial to the 
parish priest, Aloys Daisenberger, whose homely, rugged features 
meet one so constantly in illustrated records of the village. It 
was he who produced in 1860 the Revised Version of the old text 
of the Play, and to this labour of love he gave of his best. Homely 
in places it may be, as he was himself, but he has avoided the 
pitfalls that beset the narrow theologian, and has breathed into 
the text a spirit that appeals to all Christians regardless of creeds 
If he, the Pastor, was greatly daring in his simplicity—what 
of his flock? Think what it means to these pea 
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to be called upon to impersonate the holiest characters of the 
Gospel story! They dare not shrink from their self-appointed 
task. The sacred tradition has been handed down to them 
from the generations that are gone. They must endeavour, then, 
so to live that their own lives in some feeble measure approxi- 
mate to the ideal characters they have to portray. They must 
act—not with the tricks of gesture and manner that they think 
will please the audience—but with the Divine approval as their 
end in view. A fitting conception of each role demands years 
of prayerful preparation from its exponent, and to fail in ade- 
quate portrayal is an act of irreverence to God, as well as an 
opportunity lost of influencing one’s fellow men. These peasant- 
actors regard the vast audiences who come to see the play in 
the light in which a preacher might view his congregation. “ It 
is our mission,” said one of the chief actors in broken English 
to a visitor, “to speak from the heart”’ (and he laid his hand 
there), “to the hearts of the many who come to see our Play.” 

During the remainder of the afternoon we tried to see what 
we could of the villagers in their own surroundings. Of the 
women we saw little, as, of course, the heavy burden of cater- 
ing for the visitors fell mainly on their shoulders and kept 
them busy within their own doors. Now and then a young 
woman passed us hurrying down the street, in a gay-coloured 
cotton blouse cut square at the neck, and with hair uncovered. 
We thought of her as a possible Martha or Magdalene; but, 
as a matter of fact, we learnt later that probably very few of 
the women we saw were eligible for parts in the Play. There 
is a rule restricting all the female parts, both in play and chorus, 
to unmarried women. This seems to the observer from out- 
side, a matter of regret, for the field from which the women 
players are drawn is at all times limited enough, and the demands 
made by the Virgin’s part, for instance, are very exacting and 
hardly capable of adequate representation by a woman under 
thirty. 

There were groups of men dotted about the street, mostly 
in Tyrolean dress, but these were drivers and porters from out- 
lying parts. The actors are chiefly drawn from the artisan or 
wood-carving classes of the Ober-Ammergau population. Such 
of these as we were privileged to see that afternoon proclaimed 
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themselves at once, by their aloofness and preoccupation, partici- 
pators in the next day’s Representation. Were the Ober-Ammer- 
gau actor to be studied apart from his surroundings, he would 
prove to be an anachronism. He does not fit in with any of 
our twentieth-century theories of education and progress. He 
belongs to the past—to the days when religion was more of a 
primitive instinct than a matter of reason or emotion—when 
men died blindly for a faith they could not expound. He is a 
mass of contrasts. The rough hands, shaggy locks and soiled 
working dress suggest poverty—not to say squalor—but with 
them are combined the dignity of bearing and simple eloquence 
that only inward culture can give. He is an artist to the finger- 
tips, and oblivious to the petty distinctions of class and dress. 
The mobile face, the natural pose, the feeling for what is beauti- 
ful—these are not acquired with him; they are bred in the 
bone and inherited from bygone generations of players. 

Even the children carry a haunting sadness in the eyes— 
a hint “ of old unhappy far-off things ’’—betraying the dramatic 
temperament within, which only awaits the assignment of a 
part in das G’spiel to assert itself. These little ones were alto- 
gether delightful: the girls with their plaits and spotted over- 
alls, the boys with their short knickers and quaint grey stock- 
ings stretching from knee to ankle and leaving the feet bare. 
They were so absolutely unself-conscious and so friendly! Only 
a little white night-gown each was required to transform them 
at once into the infant Samuels and the little St. Johns that our 
fancy chose to paint them. 

Musing on these types of humanity, as we retraced our steps 
at last, it came home to us with sudden clearness how much 
we had learnt of their lives, and how near we had been drawn 
in sympathy, by our visit to the little church in their midst and 
by a sight here and there that had confronted us. There is a 
language speaking to the eye in a Roman Catholic country which 
is missing in our own prosaic Protestant land. Such touches 
as those of the Cross on the Kofel Peak; the frescoed house 

with a whole Bible story on its walls; the crucifixion group at 
every cross-road ; the humble floral offerings in the parish church ; 
the priest blessing the children in the street—all these speak 
straight to the heart of a stranger, of whatever faith he be, and 
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help him to understand the people among whom he has come to 
dwell. The poetry and pastoral simplicity of it all transformed 
the little village in our eyes. It ceased to be a particular village 
in the Bavarian Highlands. It found a more enduring place 
in that visionary land of the heart where all that is old and sacred 
and beautiful in Scripture dwells; where Nazareth and Bethany 
lie. 

It was raining when we woke next day to the clang of many 
bells at dawn. The whole village seemed to rock with the sound 
—echoed as it was from the hills on either side of the valley— 
and it was hard to believe that only two churches, the Parish 
Church and the little English Church, were calling their con- 
gregations to Mass and Holy Communion. By half-past seven 
the rain had almost ceased, and we were all on our way to the 
theatre, lying to the north-east of the town: each of us con- 
scious that we were about to pass a Sunday such as we should 
hardly experience again. As we passed into the building, shoulder 
to shoulder with thousands of men and women from every corner 
of the world, we were struck by the strangeness of it all. What 
had brought these crowds to this little village, hidden away 
from the highways of the world? A love of medieval tradition 
and primitive art? A wish to get closer to the human aspect 
of Christ’s life? Mere curiosity 2 Who can say? The noise and 
bustle caused by people passing to their places suddenly died 
away, as the far-off music of the violins in the orchestra made 
itself heard. The chorus of Guardian Spirits (Schiitz-gevster) 
advanced gravely to the front of the vast stage and the great 
play began. 

To those who have not seen the play, any attempt at detailed 
description must prove inadequate, and to those who have seen 
it, superfluous. A few personal impressions therefore are all 
that will be attempted here. The first act opened with a scene 
of striking pictorial effect. The occasion was that of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and a vast crowd of men, women 
and children surged on to the stage in advance of the central 
Figure. Neither thought nor money had been spared in making 
the colour-scheme of the clothes harmonious as a whole, and 
the result was a feast for the eye of a painter. The pure light 
of day fell upon the gorgeous white and gold robes of the priests, 
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upon rich reds and browns shading to palest orange; upon 
blues and greens worthy of Rossetti’s palette—and all these 
blended with one another and parted again with kaleidoscopic 
effect. The Ober-Ammergau stage-crowd was a masterpiece 
from the dramatic as well as from the pictorial point of view. 
Every man, woman and child of the four hundred odd souls 
on the stage was keenly alive to the importance of his or her 
individual actions as they might affect the whole. They moved 
consequently not as a heavy mechanical mass, obedient to direc- 
tion, but as a collection of human beings, of varying type and 
temperament, all actuated for the moment by a common emotion. 
Whether that emotion were enthusiasm for a new leader, as in 
this first act, or blind, unreasoning passion, sweeping law and 
authority before it, such as we were to see in the twelfth act, 
when Pilate surrendered their former leader into their hands— 
the effect was always one of overwhelming realism. The 
interval tha5 elapsed between the entry of the crowd, and 
the appearance of the central Figure was passed in painful 
expectancy. 

There is no denying the fact that a wave of aversion swept 
over one on first beholding a human being in the act of portray- 
ing Christ on the stage; but in a moment it was gone—lost in a 
feeling of sheer amazement that it could be so beautifully and 
reverently done. We had seen Anton Lang for a brief moment 
on the previous day, in his everyday clothes and surroundings, 
and it was worth while to have seen him then to mark the differ- 
ence now: how the man had changed with the adoption of his 
role, and risen to his conception of it. In appearance Anton 
Lang is marvellously like the traditional pictures of Christ, 
and the fact of being slightly taller than his fellow actors, helped 
him to dominate the crowd among whom he moved. Those 
who saw Joseph Mayr maintain that he was unrivalled in the 
part. This may be so. Anton Lang would be the first to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to his predecessor for his initiation 
into the part of Christ ; but none of those who saw Anton Lang 
this year can deny that he brought to his impersonation of the 
“Man of Sorrows” a dignity and pathos that were all his 
own. His elocution was excellent, but in the effort to make 
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natural inflections. Perhaps it was for this reason that the 
silent moments were the most affecting. 

Nothing could have surpassed the beauty of the scene, im- 
mediately preceding the Last Supper, when Christ washed the 
feet of the Chosen Twelve. As He moved slowly round, to the 
accompaniment of hidden music, and knelt in turn before each 
of His wondering disciples, looking up into their faces as He 
performed His humble act of service, we could almost see the 
dawning of a new conception of life in their eyes—of life to be 
spent henceforth in the service of others, without thought of 
gain or reward on earth. 

The demeanour of the twelve Apostles was perfect. Their 
reverence, their love, their child-like trust in their Master, and 
their occasional bewilderment—all this was not acted, it was 
simply lived before our eyes. And we watched, with a new 
understanding of it all, the old story unfolding itself in the quiet 
villages outside Jerusalem, with the last impending act of self- 
oblation ever looming larger on the horizon. We saw Judas 
with the haggard face and hungry eyes succumb to the tempta- 
tion of betraying his Master for gold. From the tragedian’s 
point of view, I suppose the réle of Judas offered unlimited possi- 
bilities. The forlorn, tormented figure that rushed in upon the 
deliberations of the Sanhedrin and hurled back the price of the 
betrayal at the feet of the priests in a sudden impulse of im- 
potent remorse and despair was not easily to be forgotten, nor 
the soliloquy delivered just before he put an end to his wretched 
existence, beginning with the phrase “ Wo gehe ich hin, die 
Schande zu verbergen ?” 

But if the lot of Judas struck terror to the soul, it was given 
to St. Peter, in the great scene following his denial of Christ, to 
carry the audience with him when he knelt with arms outstretched 
and implored the forgiveness of his Master from the depths of a 
repentant heart. 

Lastly, there was Christ’s recognition of His Mother, as she 
stood among the little group of His disciples, beside the Via 
Dolorosa. The sun had shone fitfully once or twice upon the 
stage during the afternoon. At this moment it came forth in 
the fulness of evening splendour and threw its rays upon the 
armed escort of soldiers and upon the Figure of the Saviour 
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bowed under the weight of the Cross. The pathos of the last, 
long, silent look bestowed by the Son upon His Mother, was in- 
describable. No spoken word could have added to the solemnity 
of the scene or the majesty of it. 

These were the great moments of the Play, and those of 
artistic perfection. There was much that was magnificent 
and still more that was harrowing in the last scenes ending with 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection; but these were themes that 
baffled human representation and struck us consequently with 
a sense of their inadequacy. 

It would be ungrateful, however, to cavil at this scene or 
that. A play of this description cannot possibly affect all who 
witness it alike. The scene that appeals to one half of the 
audience will leave the other half unmoved, and vice versa. It 
is largely a matter of temperament. Numbers of people, of 
course, have seen the Play and found it disappointing. The 
play is a relic of the medieval ages, acted by villagers who retain 
the primitive notions of their forefathers; the audiences are 
of the twentieth century and drawn largely from the great cities 
of the World. To bring the two into sympathetic relationship 
s no easy task; the wonder is, not that the attempt should 
sometimes fail, but that it should meet with the wonderful suc- 
cess it does. I have no wish to write with the bias of the en- 
thusiast, and to claim for the Play and players more than can 
justly be conceded them. This much I think can be said of 
this year’s representations. In so far as the hearts of the audi- 
ence were attuned to reverence—in so far as they came there 
ready to love what was child-like, holy, humble—in so far as 
they were capable of appreciating perfect dignity clothed in 
simplicity—they will not have been disappointed in what they 
saw and heard; nay, their inner lives will henceforth be the 
richer by a vision or two. 

The performance lasted eight hours, with a break from twelve 
till two o’clock ; and by the time we found ourselves outside 
the theatre again, it was evening. The clouds had long since 
been dispersed by a cold wind which had blown ruthlessly through 
the open stage on actors and audience alike. We were nune of 
us in a mood for speech or further sight-seeing, and we walked 
simply as the spirit moved us. A rough cart track led us up 
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through open fields to a slope from which a clear view of the 
village and plain beyond could be had. We saw the moisture 
rising between Unter and Ober-Ammergau in a white mist against 
a clear blue-green sky, streaked with pink, that spoke of future 
fine weather. The only sound to be heard was the distant rumble 
of carriage wheels, disappearing southwards down the Ammer 
Valley, or in the direction of Munich laying in the flats beyond 
the mist. We thought how soon the concourse of five thousand 
people would be dispersed again to all four quarters of the globe, 
only to be followed two days later by a fresh influx of visitors. So 
it would be till the end of September, and then each actor would 
hang his robes up for the last time in the side wings of the theatre 
and return with a sigh to the “trivial round” of life—and for 
another ten years Ober-Ammergau would be forgotten by the 
world. 

We were fortunate enough to have a few more days at our 
disposal to spend in the beautiful neighbourhood of Ober-Ammer- 
gau, and these we portioned out in a carriage and motor tour 
by Linderhof, Reutte, Fiissen, New-chwanstein, Lermoos, Garmisch 
Kttal, and so back to Ober-Ammergau. It was a fitting close 
to our Pilgrimage. The weather was perfect, from the moment 
sunlight flooded the deep blue valley of the Ammer on Monday 
morning, till it threw long shadows across the Kofel peak on the 
following Thursday evening. We lay on newly cut hay at the 
foot of the Kofel and took our last look at the roofs of the villages 
across the river. All the beautiful impressions we had seized 
during our short tour in the Tyrol were with us still. The Gras- 
wangthal, with its fir woods on either side, rising to jagged rocks 
cut clear against the sky; the Plansee, with mountains dipping 
their foundations precipitously into its green waters; Reutte 
nestling serenely in the heart of a green valley ; Lermoos, from 
which we watched the clouds rolling round the scarred sides of 
the Zugspitz ; Garmisch, with the wide range of the Wetterstein 
Gebirge stained a deep crimson by the setting sun—all these 
lay unrolled before ‘that inner eye, which is the bliss of soli- 
tude.” 

The scene before us was hardly less beautiful, and it had 
something which the others lacked. We had merely passed 
through the rest; we had lived amongst and made friends with 
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the people of this place It had entered into and become a 
part of our lives. 

Back to the world we needs must go—to the twentieth century, 
with all its complex problems and responsibilities. The roses we 
carried away from our host’s garden have long since withered ; the 
Play is a thing of the past for us all. But some day, when the 
world seems too much with us, our thoughts will turn again to 
that village beneath the shadow of the Kofel Cross, and we shall 
steal back to revisit it in peace and revive the unforgettable 
memories of the Play. To Ober-Ammergau I say, then, not only 
“Tebe wohl,” but auf wiedersehen !/” 


HELEN GRAHAM. 


PARENTS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue writer of an article in the December number of the National 
Review speaks truly when he says that the question of the part 
played by the English Public Schools in our national life is a 
“gigantic” subject. It is indeed so gigantic, and every one is 
so much afraid of leaving out some of the many considerations 
to be borne in mind, that the practical side of the matter—the 
side that offers opportunity for action—is in some danger of 
being lost sight of and neglected. 

It may therefore be well to say that at the present moment 
parents are not arraigning the Public School system as a whole, 
for that would be to arraign college life as well, but they are 
asking, and persistently asking, for reform, first, as regards the 
education given and secondly, as regards the moral standard 
required. With the first of these points this short paper has 
nothing to do; many of us are willing to make the best of an 
education which in relation to the average boy is dull and in- 
adequate, provided the boy profits in other ways. Parents do 
not say that a well-ordered Public School with a strong and wise 
Head Master is a place where a boy’s best characteristics perish. 
They say, on the contrary, that nowhere should he so well develop, 
nowhere should he become stronger and therefore less easily 
tempted, nowhere can he spend his boyhood more profitably 
than at a Public School, and they admit without reserve that 
a large proportion of Englishmen are immeasurably the better 
for their Public School training. But granting all this, they 
maintain that at the present time there is cause for much dis- 
quietude and anxiety as regards the moral standard prevalent 
amongst a large proportion of Public School boys, and tolerated 
or acquiesced in by the authorities, and what parents now ask 
is that they may be given sounder assurances than they possess 
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as to the practical steps taken to check the growth of evils from 
which they desire their sons to be protected during at all events 
the earlier years of their life at school. 

Public Schools are sometimes spoken of as if they were all 
alike. It would be more true to say that in a period of twenty- 
five or thirty years most of them will have passed through corre- 
sponding phases of corporate life, though at varying dates. But, 
whatever be the date, it is always true that in every Public School, 
as elsewhere, good and evil will be found, existing side by side, 
and the character of the school will be determined by the pre- 
dominance of the one or of the other, that is, by good and evil 
being kept in their proper position as far as is humanly possible, 
good being encouraged and evil being conquered. What parents 
ask is that this should be acknowledged as a thing to be done, 
or if not done, attempted, and the frank admissions made by 
their sons in common with “ A Public Schoolboy ” in the November 
number of this Review, as to the toleration of moral evil in Public 
Schools combined with the arguments advanced in favour of 
such toleration, weigh heavily upon the hearts of many fathers 
and mothers. “If the Head knew what goes on there would 
be a revolution,” has been said, or said in substance, to many 
parents. But there lies the difficulty, for although it would 
appear to be natural for parents and schoolmasters to unite in 
a common endeavour to combat evil, and though both the one 
and the other may really desire so to do, it is as a matter of fact 
very difficult and sometimes impossible, to gain the serious 
attention of the authorities if any statement of the prevalence 
of immoral practices is definitely made either by a parent or by 
a boy himself through the parent. The line generally taken by 
the house-master is first, that the complaint is sure to be an 
exaggerated one, and, secondly, that in every Public School 
“things are now much better than they were.” 

It is much to be desired that every house-master were himself 
a parent, not because to be so necessarily confers wisdom, but 
because it alters the point of view, and calls into action instincts 
and perceptions which do not always awake with parenthood, 
but also very seldom awake without it. The “ Undergraduate,” 
with whose visions seen under the spell of Oxford we can so deeply 
sympathise, may, for instance, feel less confidence in the “ extra- 
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ordinarily high ” and “ amazingly good” tone of Public Schools 
when later on he is debating at what school his own boys shall 
be entered. 

And as regards things being better than they were, it depends 
upon what things are meant. Life at school has become less 
rough, less monotonous, more comfortable, more interesting, 
than was the case a generation ago, but the moral tone is not there- 
fore higher. In the nation generally, or in that part of it which 
is known as “ Society,” the moral standard is felt by many and 
admitted by some, to be lower than was the case in simpler days. 
Why should it be otherwise in Public Schools? Naturally no 
one wants to admit that it is so, least of all those whose hard task 
it is to keep such evil in check, and therefore facts which point 
this way are disregarded, and complaints are unheeded, or else 
sympathetically listened to and then quickly forgotten. Parents 
are constantly told that the mischief is confined to “mere talk,” 
which though undesirable is comparatively harmless and leads 
to nothing worse. Many, however, are convinced by unhappy 
experience that there is a great deal beyond mere talk which 
ought to be rendered impossible, and the consideration of which 
should be recognised as a matter of pressing importance and of 
grave concern. They ask, and they have a right to ask, that 
when immoral practices are definitely alleged to exist, practical 
steps should promptly be taken to find out what does actually 
occur, and practical measures adopted to cope with the evil, if 
evil there be. 

That many of the Public Schools have too few masters is; 
in this connection, much to be regretted. ‘‘ The fact of there 
being too few masters,” said Thring, “ utterly undermines the 
school life and affects the school both in its teaching, and in its 
morale.” This can be easily seen, for though no one wishes to 
reproduce in England the supervision of the French lycée, it is 
self-evident to those who know boys, that to commit a class 
of thirty and more boys to one man, may be as disastrous morally 
as it is educationally, especially if the class-room should be an 
old one, dark and ill-lighted. It is not impossible that under 
such circumstances things may occur which, as “ A Public School 
boy ” says, “ would make parents jump in their chairs.” The 
Head of a preparatory school is often better informed and wiser 
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in this respect than an assistant Public School master, and is 
sometimes, or even generally able to approximate more nearly 
to the true theory of class-room arrangement, namely, that nothing 
should be left to the excellence of the teacher that can be accom- 
plished by the excellence of the class-room. At present the fact 
that a boy entered low is frequently advanced as an explanation 
of an unsatisfactory school career, and this implies that the 
injustice of making his moral surroundings in school depend 
upon his intellectual ability is not sufficiently recognised, but 
merely acquiesced in, 

If therefore the assertion here made that parents are dis- 
satisfied with the moral standard tolerated at some of the Public 
Schools is well founded, we arrive at the possibility of a Public 
School becoming a furnace rather than a nursery of great men. 
It is no doubt true that even in a furnace gold will remain gold, 
and brave and good boys continue to survive the ordeal, but it 
is also true that no justification can be found for any toleration 
of evil which allows a young and immature boy to be tempted 
in order to test his strength. 

Parents do not ask that their boys should be led by the hand 
along the path of school life. What they do ask is that the path 
in which their boys’ feet are set should be free from unnecessary 
pitfalls, and that when pitfalls are pointed out by those who 
have fallen into them, the road should be mended. 

A PaRENT. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuineton, December 7, 1910. 


THE year closes in gloom for the Republican Party. The trouncing 
it received at the hands of the country rather than at the hands 
of the Democrats last month has not, thus far, made it realise 
its numerous sins, resolve to repent of the errors of its ways, and 
turn over a new leaf. Perhaps with the New Year, which modern 
civilisation has devised as a time for the payment of debts and 
the making of many good resolutions, usually made only to be 
broken, the Republicans may begin anew. But the signs are not 
promising. “ We are in for a licking in 1912” was the remark 
made to me by one of the most prominent Republican Members 
of the House on his return to Washington a few days ago. He 
was one of the brands snatched from the burning. A veteran in 
politics and Congress, he counts himself fortunate to have pulled 
through with a. reduced majority when so many of his colleagues 
were buried under adverse Democratic majorities. He told me 
that he had never had such a hard, exciting, and fiercely contested 
campaign in all his experience. ‘* What did it?” I asked him; 
“it”? meaning the Republican defeat. 


Everything did it [he replied]. It was a state of mind, rather than a sore- 
ness of body. My district is both urban and rural ; thriving cities and prosperous 
farms. In the cities I found no one complaining of hard times, unemployment, 
low wages or short hours. I feel certain that every honest, industrious, physi- 
cally sound man who wanted to work could find it at good wages. The farmer 
had no grievance, for crops this year were uncommonly good, and the farmer 
has obtained a high price for everything that he has raised or produced, These 
were conditions that normally would have meant Republican success, but the 
state of mind was abnormal, Wherever I went I found the people sullen, 
discontented, nursing fancied grievances and in a mood to take a crack at the 
Republican Party because the Republicans were responsible for everything that 
was wrong. 
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But what was wrong? That was the problem I attempted to solve and 
the question I asked scores of men, and the answer was as convincing as a 
woman’s * because.” My constituents thought it was sufficient to say that 
things were wrong without going into details. They talked about the trusts, 
the tariff, the high cost of living, this and that, but without any clear idea of 
what they objected to or why the Party had been recreant ; and of course they 
had no remedies. We had been sixteen years in power; it was time for a 
change, and a change would be a good thing. 


I asked this man if he thought his Party could recover ground 
in the next two years so as to have an even chance in the next 
Presidential campaign. 


I doubt it [he replied]. A state of mind is like a case of typhoid fever. A 
certain well-established time is necessary for the incubation of the germ, and 
then the fever must run its course. It has taken sixteen years for the public 
to get into its present state of mind, and it will not recover its sanity in a few 
months. ‘Two years is none too long. Our only hope is the folly of our 
opponents. If they show their unfitness to be entrusted with power: if the 
country fears that Democratic victory means that Mr. Bryan and the Radical 
element will be in control, the Democrats will have about as much chance of 
carrying the next election as a suffragist will have to be the next Prime 
Minister of England. In a situation so mixed it is difficult to put your finger 
on any one cause, but I am certain that the election was a protest against 
extreme Radicalism, and that the present temper of the country is to return to 
Conservative principles of Government and frown on Socialism and violent 
agitation, 


The man whom I have quoted is a Representative from the 
Middle West. A Republican Representative from the East, 
whose constituency is entirely urban, who is a man of high 
character, great ability, and personally extremely popular, saw 
his majority of two years ago cut down by two-thirds. The day 
alter election, he told me, a man whom he had known a great 
many years came to him and said : 

‘*T must make a confession. I voted against you.” 

“That was a very reprehensible thing to do,” my friend replied pleasantly, 
“but why did you do it 2?” 

““T am a Republican,” the man answered, “and have always voted the 
Republican ticket, but all this talk about Cannonism, Rooseveltism, the danger 
of a third term, the trusts, the tariff and other things caused me to do some very 
serious thinking, and to conclude that perhaps it might be the best thing for the 
country to give the Republican Party a jolt, and the only way I could do that 
was to vote against you. 


Here again you see “the state of mind.” This man had no 
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personal grievance; Republican rule had not impoverished him 
or made life unbearable, but he had been made to believe that 
the continuance of the Republican régime was a menace and that 
the time had come to call a halt. This man, who is typical of 
hundreds and thousands of Republicans, and his fellows will elect 
the next President. If during the next two years the Democrats 
do nothing to forfeit their confidence and respect, if times continue 
good and crops abundant, these Republicans temporarily annexed 
to the Democratic Party will feel that their judgment was vindi- 
cated, and that to keep the Republicans on probation for another 
four years will complete the process of regeneration. A certain 
number of Republicans will return to their allegiance, but the 
majority, I am inclined to think, will vote with the Democrats 
if they can do so with a good conscience. 


The outlook at the present time is more promising for the 
Democrats than their opponents. For the last fourteen years 
the Democrats have been a disorganised, mutinous rabble instead 
of a Party under discipline, who either acknowledged no leader 
or were in open rebellion against a self-constituted leader; and 
because there was no cohesion and no loyalty the Democrats threw 
away every opportunity that Republican blundering offered them. 
The Democrats have now been shrewd enough to see that they 
must sink personal differences, have a definite, clear-cut policy 
and stick to it, and loyally adhere to their leaders. The task 
facing them is no easy one, for in the Party are men whose folly 
makes them pliant tools for the unscrupulous, who would rather 
see their policy wrecked than surrender the petty power that 
circumstances have clothed them with ; but what gives encourage- 
ment to the great mass of Democrats are the unmistakable 
evidences of the feeling of responsibility that has come with the 
partial accession to power, and the determination to profit by 
the lesson of the past and not repeat the follies that made the 
Democratic Party an offence to all decent and sane men. The 
old days of “isms,” of empiric remedies, of “running” the 
Government in the same way that a village shopkeeper would 
“run” his shop; all the fantastical notions that made Demo- 
cracy a byword and a reproach appear to have been dropped 
because broader men intellectually with a greater knowledge of 
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the world have come to the front. It would be absurd for any 
one to attempt to predict what will happen two years hence, for 
an electorate with a large infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood in it is, 
as we have seen on both sides of the Atlantic in recent years, 
extremely mutable. Without in any way attempting to forecast 
the future, it is sufficient to say now that the Democrats have a 
magnificent opportunity to elect their next President if they act 
with prudence, courage, and restraint. It is further within the 
range of prediction to say that the next President will be a Con- 
servative—either Mr. Taft or a Democrat very much like him 
in temperament. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Bryan as 
representing the Radical elements of their Party can, in my opinion, 
be elected. The country has tired of Radicalism. The signs of 
that are unmistakable to every intelligent and unprejudiced 
observer. 


The Republican plight is deplorable ; whether the Republicans 
can pull themselves together in the next two years so to make even 
a half-hearted campaign remains to be seen. Certainly as Repub- 
lican Senators and Members of the House return to Washington, 
some of whom will be members of the next Congress and others 
will retire at the end of the present session on March 4 next, 
harmony is the last word one hears. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Advertiser, a staunch Republican paper, 
quotes a Western Progressive Senator as saying : 


I see no harmony ahead, although it may be desired. Rather I expect 
that the differences that have cleft the Party in Congress will be more marked 
than ever, and I further expect that instead of arms being laid down and hands 
shaken, and goodwill to make us forget our estrangements, and esteem each 
other as loving brothers, we will go at each others’ throats more than ever, 

In other words, the battle is to continue. And whynot? We Progressives 
have very little in common with those opposed to us. Our differences are irre- 
concilable. Our principles are not the same. And we will stand by what we 
have stood by and fought for. What has happened politically has served to 
strengthen our courage. So we will stand by our guns and give as good as we 
get. We have been the aggressors heretofore and why not continue? There is 
no compromise. It is all or nothing with us. To yield is to surrender. 

Besides, each camp distrusts the other. There is no confidence. And 
each side is blaming the other for the defeats that have been met. How, even 
then, can these forces be reconciled? - Time will tell, of course, and we will see 


what we will see as we wait. But I expect nothing else than what I have 
said. 
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This statement corresponds with my own observations. The 
Progressives are full of bitterness against the Conservatives ; the 
latter say that the Progressives must either be driven out of the 
Party and go over to the Democrats, where they properly belong, 
or submit to Conservative leadership. This they are not likely 
to do. I believe that this fight between Progressives and Con- 
servatives will go on in the same way that the two wings of the 
Democratic Party fought each other so bitterly for nearly a score 
of years. Pessimists tell you that unless the breach in the 
Republican ranks is closed by 1912 the Republican Party is 
doomed and will disintegrate with the election of a Democratic 
President. Here again I prefer not to venture into the field of 
prophecy, but it must be evident to every one who is not blinded 
by the glamour of Party names, tradition, and prejudice that the 
process of disintegration has been going on rapidly in both Parties 
for several years past. In every State where the Democrats won 
last month, so-called Republicans made victory possible for the 
Democrats. James J. Hill, “the Empire-builder of the North- 
West,” as this remarkable railway President is called because of his 
great achievements, said in a recent interview : 


The last election has taught the politicians of the country something valu- 
able. That is that?Party)lines no longer exist to an important extent, and that 
men are thinking along independent lines, voting and acting along these lines. 

I am of opinion that the demagogue and agitator will go more slowly here- 
after when he attacks everybody and everything in sight, and merely appeals 
to the dissatisfaction of people. He will fear that big independent vote that is 
cautiously watching him and his movements. It is highly probable that in a 
few years there will be little in the way of Party lines in the United States, 


There will continue to be Parties, of course, for the American 
political system is a Government by Parties, and you must either 
have a Government by Parties or a Government by autocracy, and 
that no American would tolerate. In place of Republican and 
Democratic Parties with their rigid adherence to musty traditions, 
which are as much out of date and as great a clog to progress as 
the crinolines of the early Victorian era would be inconvenient 
in an automobiling age, there will be, as I first began to tell your 
readers many years ago, Liberal and Conservative Parties, with 
principles flexible instead of rigid. That does not mean that the 
new Parties will have no settled convictions, or that they will be 
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simply Parties of opportunity ; it does mean that a man will not 
accept his policies like his religion because they were his father’s, or 
that he will be regarded as a heretic because he attempts to modify 
his inherited creed. Parties, if they are really for good govern- 
ment, ought to have no traditions, for the moment they appeal to 
“ traditional policy ” to enforce discipline or as a justification for 
what they have done or failed to do they are digging into the 
grave for strength, instead of finding vigour and vitality in 
grappling with the living problems which make for progress. 


A man cannot have held the great position that Mr. Roosevelt 
did for so long without curiosity as well as interest attaching to 
his future. His defeat has been almost as great, and fully as 
sensational, as his past successes, that even his friends now admit 
regretfully ; but the question that most concerns them is, has 
Mr. Roosevelt shot his bolt, or has he an arrow in reserve that 
will score another bull’s-eye? Whatever the future may hold 
in store for Mr. Roosevelt one thing seems to be certain, and that 
is he can never again be President, that is, not unless American 
ideas are completely revolutionised. 

Some of my readers may recall that in one of my letters last 
summer I discussed the third term as an issue in American politics. 
Most Americans were very much interested in the subject at that 
time, for it was the general opinion that Mr. Roosevelt would not 
refuse the nomination if tendered to him in 1912, and what every 
one was anxious to determine to his own satisfaction was whether 
the violation of the unwritten law that restricts a man from serving 
more than two terms in the Presidency would defeat Mr. Roosevelt. 
Many of his friends said No, that the country had enlarged its 
view, and was not to be so easily frightened by the cry of 
“imperialism ” and “ the foundation of a dynasty ” as it was when 
the attempt was made to nominate General Grant for the third 
time; that young men, especially those who would vote for the 
first time in 1912, would care not in the least about traditions 
or unwritten laws, and would gladly vote for Mr. Roosevelt for 
a third term. Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents, and not alone his 
opponents but even some of his friends, had very grave doubts 
whether he could defy precedent, and believed that the third-term 
issue in itself, and without regard to anything else, would be 
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sufficient to make Mr. Roosevélt’s re-election impossible. The 
discussion, however, was academic as there were no means of 
ascertaining the state of public feeling. 

What last summer was academic has now been practically 
demonstrated. There can be no question that a majority of the 
American people are still imbued with the early belief that it is a 
dangerous thing to give the Presidency more than twice to any 
man, and that only the very gravest reasons should sanction any 
departure from the custom that has been recognised for more 
than a century. During the campaign the Democratic and anti- 
Roosevelt Republican newspapers and speakers made much of the 
danger of a third term, and members of Congress have told me 
that they were amazed to find how firmly resolved the people are 
as a rule not to permit a third term. Followers of Mr. Roosevelt 
attempted to deprive the Democrats of an important issue by 
saying that the question of Mr. Roosevelt and the Presidency in 
1912 was not the issue then before the voters, and that it was 
disingenuous and disgraceful for the Democrats to put up a bogey 
to frighten the timid or the unthinking. The consensus of opinion 
among Members of Congress, who base their conclusions not only 
on what was said in public but even more from the personal state- 
ments of constituents both before and after election, is that the 
prejudice against a third term is imeradicable, and that any 
man who would attempt to overcome that prejudice would destroy 
himself, 

What then is left for Mr. Roosevelt? As I see it there are 
three courses open to him. One is to retire from active partici- 
pation in politics for the next few years; the other is to return 
to the Conservative-Republican ranks and use his influence to 
secure the re-election of Mr. Taft; or he can keep up the fight 
on behalf of Radicalism, not to bring about his own nomination 
—which, as I have already explained, is impossible—but that of a 
Radical with whom he is in sympathy. Some of his friends insist 
that is what he must do, and the first move is to establish a new 
Party. It is doubtful if he will heed this advice. Everything, of 
course, must have a beginning, and perhaps the day will come when 
a third Party will be formally recognised in the United States, but 
up to the present time the attempts to create a Party that is 
neither Republican nor Democratic have resulted in dismal failure. 


An Appeal 
to 
Sour Charity 


The increasing sense of insecurity and 
unrest during the past year has had a 
lamentable effect upon the receipts of many 
excellent Charities, and if they are to meet 
the increasing demands upon their limited 
resources, it is urgent that individuals should 
continue te recognise their duty to co-operate 
in this vital public work, which appeals to the 
heart as to the head. 

We venture to hope that our readers will 
give a moment’s thought to the appeals in the 
following pages, andjwill give what they can 


afford to those which most attract them. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


Over 600,000 Persons Relieved 


The Shipwrecked since its foundation in 1839 
FISHERMEN AND Miariners 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCiety 


By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives everywhere 
The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and sent home, 
The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and succoured. 


The Mariner and Fisherman are encouraged to exercise thrift by 
becoming beneficiary members. 


FUNDS ARE 
URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Chairman: Secretary: 
Admiral W. F. 8. Mann. GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq. 


Central Office 


26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
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“‘ There is sorrow on the Sea.’® 


HOMES OF HOPE 


ESTABLISHED I860 


4, 5, and 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


— 


THs Society is doing Valuable Maternity Work for 
the restoration of the first fallen. Those who have 

taken the one false step. The applications for admissions are 
painfally urgent, and the Committee are in immediate 
want of Funds to clear off debt and carry out some urgent 
repairs and dilapidations. 

Most of the cases admitted are those of young girls who up to the time 
of their betrayal and desertion have led commendable and virtuous lives. 

Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, betrayed young women, 
who have taken one false step. They are received into the Homes and 
receive Medical Maternity Attendance and Nursing. They are 
also trained in Household and Domestic Duties, and after a nurse- 
mother has been found for the infant, the mother is put in the way of earning 
a respectable living for herself and the child. Every endeavour is 
used to trace the father and make him jointly responsible with the mother for 
the maintenance of the infants born to them. A solid, practical and 
permanent kind of Rescue Work. 


Contributions may be sent to the Secretary at the above address, or to the Treasurer, 
ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 


Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


What is more pathetic than a distressed child! Try to imagine your own 
little ones cast upon the world—fatherless, motherless, and destitute! And yet 
there are thousands who but for Dr. Barnardo's Homes would have no shelter but 
the workhouse, and no prospect in life but that of pauperism. Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes have been instrumental in rescuing 72,590 Destitute and Forlorn Little Ones 
and training them for the battle of life. Their family is the largest in the world, 
numbering 9,044 boys and girls. 


Their Majesties the King, the Queen and Queen Alexandra are Patrons, and 
our late King, Edward VII, said “ These National Institutions are carrying out a 
work dear to all who wish well to their Country.” Help is needed to continue this 
great work of rescuing from the ranks of Child Destitution and Misery the thousands 
of other boys and girls who will apply at the Ever Open Doors all over the Kingdom 
during the winter, at the rate of 34 per day. The boys and girls who thus apply 
are sheltered pending enquiries ; they are not allowed to suffer and starve while 
enquiries are being made ; for their need is urgent, and the Charter of the Homes 


is, ' No Destitute Child Ever Refused Admission.” 


Gifts of all kinds—money, clothing, blankets, toys, etc. etc., will be specially 
welcomed by the Honorary Director, Mr. William Baker, LL.B., at Head- 
quarters, 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 


The HOSPITAL for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1842. SOHO SQUARE, W. REBUILT 1910. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1887 


The first Hospital ever established exclusively for the 
Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women 
IS NOW IN FINANCIAL DIFFICUETIES 


Necessary Annual Expenditure to maintain 67 Beds and the 
Large Out-Patient Department, £7,000 ONLY. 


PLEASE HELP. Secretary: ALFRED HAYWARD. 


“se” Clergy Orphan Corporation *:" 


Patron—His MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 
President—THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice-President—Rt. Hon, LORD ALVERSTONE, G.C.M.G. (Lord Chief Justice of England,) 
Treasurer—Rev. PREBENDARY W. BAKER, D.D. 


Boys’ School : St, Edmund's Schoo’, Canterbury—Girls’ Schools : St. Margaret's School, Bushey, Herts, ; Gwestfa,Manordilo, South Wales 


What the Clergy Orphan Corporation has done in One Hundred Years : 
I, It has educated, free of charge, 2,812 Orphan Sons and Daughters of Clergymen in England and Wales, 
II. It has now in its Schools 240 such children. - 
III. It has expended about £60,000 in Grants, Scholarships and Exhibitions, in sending them to the 
Universtties, and in contributing towards premiums required so that the boys and girls may enter 
a suitable occupation or profession, 


£2,000 URGENTLY NEEDED before the close of the year. 
The Committee earnestly ask for Subscriptions, Donations, Church Collections and Legacies, 
Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A. Organising Secretary, 35 Parliament St. Westminster, S.W. 
Bankers: Messrs, DRUMMOND, Charing Cross, S.W. 


The Christian Men's Union Cospel Mission. 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) (UNSECTARIAN.) 
CLARENDON HALL, CLARENDON GROVE, and 64 and 65 CHALTON STREET, SOMERS TOWN. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER TO POOR CHILDREN 


WILL YOU PLEASE SEND A LITTLE HELP? 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Funds to give A GOOD HOT DINNER TO FIVE HUNDRED POOR 
CHILDREN ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 45,000 FREE MEALS GIVEN AWAY LAST YEAR. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by R. W. DIMMER, Hon, Treasurer. 
PHILIP A. BALL, Hon. Secretary. 
Office: 64 CHALTON STREET, SOMERS TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
Gifts of Potatoes, Rice, Flour, Tea, Coffee, Fruit, New and Old Clothes, Books, Hospital and Convalescent 


Letters, &c., to be sent to 65 Chalton Street, Somers Town, London, N.W 


Bankers: Parr’s Bank, Limited, High Street. Camden Town, N.W. Auditor: Mr. Frank Rowley, F.C.A., 34 Gresham Street, E.C. 


LADIES’ CHARITY SCHOOL FOR TRAINING CIRLS AS SERVANTS. 


POWIS GARDENS, NOTTING HILL, W. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
FOUNDED 1702. 


For the maintenance and education of the daughters of respectable 
parents, reduced by misfortune, whether orphans or not. 

Girls are trained in this Institution for Domestic Service, and constantly 
remain in one situation for periods of 5, 10, 15, or, in some cases, even 20 years, 

The School, which has been in existence for over 200 years, is in great 
need of funds, and unless New Subscribers can be obtained, it will be 
impossible to continue the work for very long, the annual income being less 
than the expenditure. 


Subscriptions and Donations may be sent to Miss A. E, RUCCE-PRICE, Honorary 
Secretary, 35 Thurloe Square, S.W. 


An Appeal 
to 
Sour Charity 


The increasing sense of insecurity and 
unrest during the past year has had a 
lamentable effect upon the receipts of many 
excellent Charities, and if they are to meet 
the increasing demands upon their limited 
resources, it is urgent that individuals should 
continue to recognise their duty to co-operate 
in this vital public work, which appeals to the 
heart as to the head. 

We venture to hope that our readers will 
give a moment's thought to the appeals in the 
following pages, and will give what they can 


afford to those which most attract them. 
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The experiment. has been tried several times, but never with 
success. For years English politics knew only two Parties, and 
only within quite recent years has a third, or Labour Party, come 
into existence; for the Irish Members of the House of Commons 
always formed a group apart. In America there is not even a 
distinctive Labour Party, and all attempts to create one have 
failed. For some reason or other the American does not give 
encouragement to the “ groups” or “‘ wings” that are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Parliamentary systems of continental 
Europe, and there must be a great change in public sentiment 
to make such a thing possible in this country in the immediate 
future. That a new or third Party will be a factor in the next 
Presidential election can be dismissed as fanciful. 

It is a curious thing that the two men who so long dominated 
their Parties are now out of touch with them. Mr. Roosevelt has 
still avery considerable following, but it is a minority instead of 
the majority that it once was. Mr. Bryan deludes himself with 
the idea that he is still able to exercise power, but no one else is 
deluded. The men who control in Congress, and the men who 
won victories in their States, and constitute the new force in 
Democratic politics, are not under the influence of Mr. Bryan, nor 
will they be ruled by him. They won not because of Mr. Bryan 
but despite him. If they go on still further to victory they must 
convince the country that they have nothing in common with 
Mr. Bryan, which they have not. Mr. Bryan will always be an 
interesting figure and will have the personal respect of every one 
who knows his good qualities, his sincerity and his zeal, but he 
need no longer be regarded as a political figure of the first order. 
He will no longer dominate national conventions. He will no 
longer be able to prevent nominations or to defeat men he opposes. 
He has ruled his Party for fourteen years, but now his reign is over. 


! suppose it is true that the American people have been 
shamefully robbed by the trusts and the monopolists, and swindled 
by the tariff; at least I suppose it is true, for we have heard it 
often enough from those in authority, but a trust-ridden and 
tariff-robbed people crushed under the grinding heel of monopoly 
have been clever enough to salt away a few dollars of their savings. 
Figures at the best make dry reading, but I offer no apology for 
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presenting some figures that have lately come under my obser- 
vation, as I am sure they will bore no one. Since 1905 the savings 
banks of the country have increased from 1237 to 1759, and their 
deposits have grown from £618,615,471 to £814,080,000 ; that is 
to say, £200,000,000 in five years; or at the average rate of 
£40,000,000 a year. Really the collectors for the trusts and the 
tariff monopolists must be very inefficient to permit £40,000,000 
a year that properly belonged to their employers to be placed in 
the savings banks. Evidently the trusts and the tariff monopolists 
were misled by the cry of poverty, and believed that they were 
getting it all, else how is one to account for these forty millions 
that went every year to swell the savings of the monopoly-robbed 
people ? One is reminded of the story told of a man who went 
to one of those very fashionable Florida hotels where one is charged 
not only for what he eats and drinks but also for the air he breathes. 
Going to the cashier’s window for his bill he looked it over and 
returned it with an air of disgust remarking: “‘ Haven’t you 
made a mistake? I shall still have five cents left after I’ve 
paid the bill.’ 

A writer in the New York Sun, commenting on this marvellous 
evidence of prosperity as revealed by these figures says : 


Nor does this huge increase in savings banks deposits show the savings of 
the American people. The “stocking-and-teapot” fund has undoubtedly 
been increased. Scores of millions of dollars have been sent out of the country 
by alien wage-earners. Houses have been built by thrifty workers and impor- 
tant sums have been invested in securities. Leaving out all the rest of the 
accumulation, the fact of an increase of $1,000,000,000 in savings banks deposits 
n five years is sufficiently impressive. 

Probably never in the history of this nation have the people been more 
generally employed than they are now, or better paid for their services. Never 
have they as a whole been as well fed, as well clothed, or as comfortably 
housed. Yet in spite of all this there are those who seek to convince us that 
we are collectively and individually the victims of an abominable and avoidable 
economic oppression, that we are robbed by the trusts, heavily burdened by 
the tariff, and squeezed by the railroads. 


If Americans are not well off and fortunate one wonders what 
peopie are. The fact is the American has had such amazing 
fortune that he does not half realise how greatly he is to be eyvied. 

Had the Republicans retained their control of Congress, the 
President’s Message, which was read to both Houses of Congress 
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yesterday, would be more important as the Party programme, 
but with the Republicans holding power in the House simply on 
sufferance, little of the legislation recommended by the President 
will be enacted; and practically the entire time of the session 
will be taken up with the passage of the Appropriation Bills. At 
first glance it might appear as a useless waste of time and labour 
for the President to devote some thirty thousand words to making 
recommendations which he knows will not receive any consideration, 
but he desires to have the country understand what the Repub- 
lican Party stands for and what it would do if it had the power to 
carry its policies into effect. The American Constitution, so often 
proclaimed a “ perfect instrument,” can claim no merit for making 
Congress immediately responsive to the will of the people. Last 
month the country repudiated the Republicans, yet the Demo- 
crats, who are now in a majority in the country, are in a minority 
in the House of Representatives; the party that has forfeited the 
confidence of the country is still in control of the machinery of 
government, and it will be thirteen months after election before 
the Democrats can attempt to put their policies into effect. It 
is an arrangement, as every one must admit, both unjust and 
ridiculous, but it is the Constitution and therefore not to be 
changed. Because the duration of the session is limited to three 
months and the Democrats feel that morally the Republicans 
have no right to assume the authority conferred by being in the 
majority, only such legislation can be enacted as meets the approval 
of the Democrats. No contentious measure has any chance of 
being passed, 


Much interest attaches to the resumption of the Canadian 
reciprocity negotiations in this city next month. People to whom 
Canadian reciprocity only a few years ago meant nothing and 
who sneered at it as a fantastic notion that no serious man could 
afford to support, now see some merit in it and express the hope 
that an agreement will be reached. American repentance probably 
comes too late. What would have been easy of accomplishment 
a lew years ago is now made very much more difficult, first, 
because of the past contemptuous treatment of Canada by the 
United States when the Dominion sought closer commercial 
relations with the United States; second, because Canada is 
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amazingly prosperous and knows that the United States is anxious 
to do nothing to destroy the very valuable market Canada now 
affords to American products; and, third, because of the constantly 
growing sentiment in Canada in favour of even closer relations 
with the Mother Country rather than with its southern neighbour, 
Americans recognise the existence of this sentiment and know 
that it is now or never to monopolise Canadian trade. If the 
present negotiations fail we have probably heard the last of 
Canadian reciprocity for some years to come, and any form of 
Imperial Federation or Preference would make it still more 
difficult for America to obtain that advantage in Canada which 
she now so earnestly desires. 

There will, of course, always be a very large and profitable trade 
between the two countries, which is as it should be, as it is the 
best guarantee of peace and goodwill between the Republic and 
the Dominion. Geographical and natural conditions have made 
one country to a certain extent dependent upon the other, and 
even the stupidity and selfishness of short-sighted politicians 
cannot destroy this flow of commerce, although they may interfere 
and hamper it. For many years Germany, next to Great Britain, 
was America’s best customer, but the returns for the first eight 
months of the present year show that Canada is a larger buyer than 
Germany. In that time Germany bought from the United States 
merchandise valued at $133,000,000, while the Canadian sales 
amounted to $158,000,000. A liberal policy toward Canada 
would undoubtedly further increase Dominion purchases in ‘the 
American market unless Canada could buy to better advantage in 
the home market; but no matter what terms are offered to her, 
it is certain that Canada will not sacrifice or injure in any way her 
growing and profitable manufacturing interests for the benefit of 
her American neighbours. Unhampered commercial intercourse 
between the two countries would be as much for the benefit of 
the United States as Canada, but it has taken Americans a good 
many years to realise that. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE SENSE ORGANS OF FISHES 


THE sense organs of fishes have been very imperfectly studied 
by zoologists. Yet all that is known about them is of interest 
both to naturalists and to fishermen. It is not unusual for anglers 
to discuss whether trout can hear or whether they possess the 
sense of smell. Probably neither of the disputants is qualified 
to offer an opinion of much value; for many fishermen, who 
have caught thousands of trout, are unable to answer, when 
they are suddenly asked, whether fishes have ears or how many 
nostrils a trout possesses. But apart from ignorance as to the 
structure of fishes’ sense organs, it is difficult to form a judg- 
ment as to their powers. The organs, such as they are, are adapted 
to life in the water and we are only able to compare them with 
the similar use that land animals make of apparently similar 
organs. It is hard enough to form correct opinions as to the 
mental powers of monkeys and other higher vertebrates; far 
more difficult is it to compare our own senses and actions with 
those of animals, like fishes, who live in a different world and 
are surrounded by a different element. For this reason incau- 
tious conclusions must be avoided. 

The brain in all fishes is relatively small and most fishermen 
probably over-rate the mental powers of fishes. Besides being 
small in size, the brain is simple and primitive in structure. 
Yet the senses and movements of an animal are dependent on 
the central nervous system of which the brain is the principal 
part. From the central nervous system the nerves radiate to 
the various sense organs. In fishes the parts of the brain and 
the general position of the nerves correspond with those of the 
higher vertebrates. Any one who will cut off the top of the 
skull of a large trout, which is not at all easy to do neatly and 
successfully, can see for himself what the brain is like. The 
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cavity in the skull is small but the brain does not half fill it: 
the remainder is more or less filled with greasy, fluid matter. 
When this has been washed away and removed, the four chief 
parts of the brain can be seen lying one behind the other. In 
front are the olfactory lobes from which the nerves of smell issue. 
Immediately behind are two nerve masses which form the cere- 
brum. This is the thinking part of the brain which in man is so 
developed as to cover all the rest. In fishes it is very small 
and insignificant. In what are called Teleostean fishes (a group 
to which the trout and all the best-known bony fish belong) 
the cerebral cortex is absent. This outer part of the cerebrum 
is the seat of the highest mental power and is most extensive 
where the cerebrum is most convoluted. The brain of a fish 
is never corrugated and wrinkled like that of a higher mammal. 
Thirdly, behind the cerebrum are the most conspicuous parts 
of a fish’s brain. These are the optic lobes into which run the 
nerves from the eyes. The last small grey mass that lies behind 
is the cerebellum, which controls the powersof movement. Then 
begins the spinal cord which is threaded, as it were, through the 
vertebree. 

There is some reason for thinking that the activities of fishes 
are nearly all what is called reflex. A message is sent inwards 
to the brain and the muscles at once contract. Sensations are 
changed into movement and actions take place without think- 
ing. Reflex actions are, therefore, immediately suggested and 
directed by the influence of external things. Fear and anger 
are the chief emotions of fishes, and the search for food and for 
a mate chiefly occupy their activities. With so simple a brain 
it cannot be supposed that the whole range of their senses can 
be very extensive. 

The eyes are probably the most important sense organs of a 
trout, and it has been shown by very interesting experiments 
that the majority of fishes seek their food chiefly if not entirely 
by sight.* But a certain number, such as the eel family, appear 
to hunt for it and recognise it by the sense of smell alone, while 
a few species are also aided by barbels and special organs of 
touch. The structure of a fish’s eye does not differ in any essen- 


* See Bateson’s paper on the sense crgans of fishes, Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association, vol. i. p. 225. 
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tial particulars from that of a human being. The six muscles 
which move the ball of the eye are there, and so are the lens, 
the retina and the optic nerve. The pupil is surrounded by 
a coloured iris but it does not seem to possess much power of 
contraction. A trout, as every one knows, has no eyelids and 
sleeps therefore according to our notions very uncomfortably 
with its eyes open. In all fishes the lachrymal gland is absent 
and, since they live in the water, it would serve no purpose. 
Artists who represent a fish shedding tears, as they are fond of 
doing in facetious pictures, are drawing an impossible caricature. 
No doubt, the sight of various species of fish varies a good deal 
with their eyes; but taking the whole class, their vision, both 
in range and acuteness, is much inferior to that of the higher 
vertebrates. A fish out of water can probably see very little, 
and not much at a distance when it is in its natural element. 
The fact that fish are short-sighted is shown by experiments 
and also borne out by the structure of the eye. The lens is an 
almost perfect sphere and therefore much more convex than in a 
land animal. The reason for this is obvious, since a nearly 
spherical lens is needed to form an image from rays of light passing 
through the water. The lens must be adjusted so as to throw 
a clear image on the retina at the back of the eyeball. This is 
done by a bundle of muscles which can move the lens nearer to or 
farther from the retina. At the same time the shape of the 
lens can be slightly altered. In fishes there is a peculiar structure 
which connects the lens with the back of the eye and so plays a 
part in accommodating the sight. These structures working 
together form the machinery by which the eye is adapted for 
viewing objects at different distances. Now in mammals, birds, 
reptiles and amphibians, the mechanism of accommodation is 
at rest when the eye is directed to some far-away object such 
as a star. It is very significant on the other hand to find that 
in fishes the eye at rest is normally adjusted to near vision. 
Whether fish can perceive the differences between colours is 
a problem that raises one of the most interesting questions to 
fishermen. There are some who boldly assert that fish are quite 
colour-blind. To this the zoologist may reply that there is 
nothing in the general structure of fishes’ eyes or in the micro- 
scopic structure of the retina to prove that this must be so, The 
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difficulty is that we know little about the causes of colour 
blindness in human beings. In man colour blindness is con- 
genital and incurable. It is probably due to unknown con- 
ditions of the retina or the nerves or possibly both. Whether 
the same conditions affect fishes in the same way one does not 
know. On the other hand it seems extremely improbable that 
fishes are quite incapable of perceiving colour because male fish 
are often more brightly coloured in the breeding season. Accord- 
ing to a theory which is still generally accepted, this is to make 
them attractive to their mates, who must therefore be supposed 
to have some perception of colour. The evidence from experi- 
ments on colour sense in a variety of fishes is entirely negative: 
that is to say, it goes to show that fish do not discriminate 
much between colours. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s well-known 
experiments with mayflies of fantastic hues and the general 
experience of fly-fishermen tends to show that trout care more 
about shape and size, than colour, in artificial flies. There are 
days frequently recorded when trout show a marked avidity 
for some particular pattern of fly, but no evidence is produced 
to show that it was the colour that they were affected by. Fisher- 
men often describe how they cast six times over a trout without 
getting a rise, and then changed the fly to another shade and 
hooked the fish. But what proof is there that a seventh cast 
with the old fly might not have been successful ? I have never 
myself seen any discrimination at all shown by trout between 
exactly similar patterns of different shades. And, indeed, from 
what we know of our own powers of vision, it is inconceivable 
that a fish should be able to distinguish delicate shades of red, 
brown, green or yellow in a fly which floats over head between the 
light and its eyes. It is far more probable that it is the shape 
which affects its brain. Mr. Bateson’s experiments with pollack 
in a marine aquarium bear this out. He declares that these 
fish ignored a straight piece of wire, but that they snatched at 
it when it was twisted so as to resemble the shape of a worm 
and that they did so with equal avidity whether the wire was 
coloured white, blue, or yellow. The final conclusion is that 
fish have no acute colour sense. 

The sense of taste does not appear to be highly developed 
in any fishes. Most of them bolt their food quickly and without 
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chewing. Carps, who are vegetable feeders, have flat, broad, 
back-teeth with which they masticate their food with apparent 
gusto; but fishes who devour their fellows swallow them whole. 
Under such conditions the sense of taste must be feeble or want- 
ing. Experiments on a conger in an aquarium showed that it 
eat pieces of fish smeared with anchovy extract, cheese, camphor 
spirit, trimethylamine, iodoform and turpentine without exhibit-- 
ing either disgust, preference or perception. Many fishes have 
no tongue at all, but it is conspicuous and well developed 
in the trout and its allies. But even in such as have tongues 
this organ of taste is without those delicate membranes and 
fine nerves which mankind and the higher animals possess. 
A fish’s tongue is also without power of movement, and cannot 
therefore, except in a metaphorical sense, be put out at a 
fisherman. Salivary glands are also absent in all fishes and 
the sight of the most appetising food cannot make their mouths 
water. 

Closely allied with taste is the sense of smell. It is clear 
that fish become aware of food without touch, vision or hearing. 
Whether this sense should be called smell or taste in the case of 
an animal living and breathing in the water is difficult to decide. 
Smell to a fish would perhaps be equivalent to taste at a dis- 
tance. We cannot argue from our own sensations. Fishes have, 
however, olfactory organs and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they should “ smell ” things as they, indeed, appear to do. 
The sense of smell has its seat in the olfactory pits. The organs 
of smell in fishes (except the small group of lung-fishes which 
are exceptional in other ways) differ from our own in that they 
are unconnected with breathing. There is no connection between 
the nostril and the throat. Any one can test this for themselves 
by thrusting a bristle or fine wire into the nostril of a dead fish 
In many fishes the sense of smell appears to be relatively acute 
and when trout are taken with a worm on an absolutely dark night 
it is probable that they are attracted to the bait by smell. In 
a trout, the olfactory pits, of which there are two, lie about 
half-way between the eyes and the snout. Each olfactory pit 
has two openings, making four nostrils in all. The nostrils lie 
close together upon a level with the top of the eye. Each pit 
consists of a hemispherical depression which is lined by a delicate 
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membrane and the membrane itself is wrinkled so as to form a 
rosette directly beneath the nostrils. The pleats of the rosette are 
abundantly supplied with nerves which lead to the olfactory 
lobes of the brain. The two nostrils vary much in shape and con- 
struction in different families of fishes. But they are generally 
more or less adapted to send a current of water through the 
nose. In the trout, the front nostril is a narrow slit whilst the 
hinder one is more oval in shape. The bridge of skin between 
the two is raised to form an upstanding flap which catches the 
current of water. It is also prolonged downwards nearly to the 
floor of the nose-pit and so forms a delicate pliant curtain which 
conducts water entering the front nostril through the pleats of 
the rosette. In some fishes, including the trout, the true olfactory 
pit which has just been described, opens into accessory sacs or 
chambers. These sacs, in some species, can be dilated and com- 
pressed so as to produce a gentle current of water over the rosette. 
The currents produced by these sacs are rhythmical, flowing 
in and out of the nose as the fish gently opens and shuts its mouth 
in breathing. In this way the fish is compensated for its loss of the 
power of sniffing which we enjoy when our nostrils are suddenly 
assailed by bad smells. The strength of the water current must 
be under the control of the fish ; for a sudden movement of the 
jaws would produce a strong current exactly comparable to a sus- 
picious sniff in a human being. In fishes with noses of this 
class it is generally arranged by means of valves that the water 
shall enter by the front nostril and leave by the hind one. 
The current of water may also be made to play on the rosette 
by means of hairlike cilia in the front nostril. This seems to be 
the only way in eels, which are among the few fishes which hunt 
their food by smell. Another method is that found in fish of 
which there are many kinds, where a hood over the front nostril 
deflects water into the nose cavity as the animal swims forward. 
The essential structure of a fish’s nose and the mechanism of 
sniffing is so like that of higher animals that one is almost 
compelled to suppose that they enjoy the sense of smell. 
Some naturalists, however, incline to think that the sense 
of smell, in our ordinary meaning, is absent in the vast 
majority of fishes, and that they use their noses for testing the 
water used for breathing. Those who desire to know more 
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should consult an interesting and learned paper by Mr. R. H. 
Burne.* 

There is plenty of evidence that fishes perceive violent shocks 
or concussions such as those caused by firing guns or hammering 
on the bank. But there is no evidence that their ears are capable 
of appreciating those delicate vibrations which affect the senses 
of ourselves or other land-animals and convey sensations which 
we mean when we speak of hearing sounds. To that extent, 
therefore, fish are deaf. A number of recent experiments tend 
to show that in fishes the ears are without hearing functions, 
and are solely organs which enable the animal to maintain its 
equilibrium in the water. The old stories of fish which came 
to be fed when called or when a bell was rung must all be 
regarded as mythical. 

No fishes have an external ear and none of the typical bony 
fishes have an opening from the outside world into the cavity of 
the ear. In most mammals there exists a well-developed ear, 
supported by cartilage; and there is considerable evidence to 
show that this external ear is derived from the gill-cover of fishes. 
It is unfortunately difficult to give a clear picture of the internal 
structure of an animal’s ear without a diagram; but those who 
care to visit the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons can 
see for themselves the most delicate and beautiful anatomical 
preparations that have ever been made. The highly developed 
ear of a mammal consists of three parts. There is first the outer 
ear outside the tympanum or drum. Secondly, there is a middle 
part between the drum and the inner ear. Thirdly, there is the 
inner ear itself which communicates with the nerve and which 
is the only essential and sensory part of the organ. This inner 
ear is the only part which occurs in fishes who consequently 
possess no drum. It is believed that the internal ear of a fish 
is a modified part of the lateral line, a sense organ peculiar to 
fishes and tadpoles, of which more must be said later on. This 
lateral line which every one must have noticed running along 
the side of a fish from the head to the tail is a modification or 
development of the skin. There are, therefore, as it were, three 
generations of sense organs, skin, lateral line, and ear, each 


* The Anatomy of the Olfactory Organ in Teleostean Fishes. Proceedings of 
the Zool. Soc. Lond., 1909, p. 610. 
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developed from the other to meet the requirements of the fish, 
The internal ear of a fish consists of a vestibule or chamber out 
of which arise three semi-circular canals. The three canals form 
a delicate membranous labyrinth leading out of the vestibule 
and back again. But the most peculiar part of the fish’s ear 
is the vestibule itself, which is expanded into one or more sacs 
each containing an otolith or ear-stone. As a rule, there are 
three ear-stones, of which one is much bigger than the others. 
In a big fish like a cod, it is a large, firm calcareous stone which 
can be easily found by any one who likes to do a little dinner- 
table dissection when the head of a boiled fish is served. Dr. 
Lee, an American naturalist, has suggested that the ear-sacs 
and stones have nothing to do with hearing but serve the fish 
in perceiving movements through space such as rotation and loss 
of equilibrum.* After many experiments with dogfish, in 
which the canals or the auditory nerves were cut, he has been 
able to produce strong evidence that the ear is an organ closely 
connected with the sense of equilibrium. If the otoliths or ear- 
stones are removed from one ear, the fish’s balance is inter- 
fered with to a considerable extent. The removal of otoliths 
from both ears practically destroys all sense of equilibrium. An 
attempt has been made to connect the three stones with move- 
ments through the three dimensions of space but this has not 
been very convincing. There is, however, a general opinion now 
that fish which, with few exceptions are dumb, are also deaf 
to ordinary sounds. The connection between their internal ears 
and lateral lines has clearly been traced. It would seem that 
ears were not evolved to hear delicate vibrations of sound until 
animals became breathers of air. | 

Lastly, there remain to be described the lateral lines and 
other mysterious sense organs of fishes about which not much 
is known. Whether they are organs of touch or taste or means 
of perceiving vibrations in the water is not clearly decided. That 
fish are sensitive to touch is obvious even when they are covered 
with horny scales, but the most delicate parts are about the 
snout where special organs, barbels, are often developed. The 
lateral line which is conspicuously marked in many fish, and is 


* Dr. Lee’s paper will be found in the Journal of Physiology for 1894, 
vol, xv. 
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sometimes differently coloured, is a tube with small openings 
at regular intervals which perforate the scales. One purpose of 
this tube is certainly to secrete slime, and it is sometimes called 
the mucous canal system. The lateral line continues up to the 
head, but is less conspicuous there. It passes under the skin and 
a series of connected tubes pass along the ridges of the forehead, 
cheeks, jaws and eyes. They still communicate with the surface 
of the skin by pores and produce mucus. The canal is pro- 
vided with special nerves and sensory cells. It is looked on as 
a sense organ, but what purpose it serves has not been clearly 
established. It is, without doubt, adapted to the conditions of 
aquatic life, because the fish-like tadpoles of frogs and other 
amphibians have a lateral line which is lost in the mature animal 
which lives on land. Its use is very problematical, but probably, 
besides secreting slime, it enables the fish to perceive waves of 
vibration in the water. The relationship of the internal ear 
with the lateral line confirms this view. It may be that the 
power of perceiving wave-vibrations which must be strongly 
felt in water, enable the fish to feel the approach of its prey or 
its enemies. That this would be of the greatest service to fish 
both large and small, cannot be doubted. ‘ Master,” says the 
fisherman in Pericles (Act II. sc. 1), “I marvel how fishes 
live in the sea.”” To which the older fisherman answers: “ Why, 
as men do a-land ; the great ones eat up the little ones.” 

Very closely allied to the sense-organs of the lateral line are 
structures known as end-buds. They are, in fact, a number of 
sensory cells compacted into a mass shaped like a flower-bud 
and connected with the nervous system. In lampreys and fishes 
they are scattered over the surface of the body. In the highest 
land-animals they are confined to the inside of the mouth and 
it is such structures as these which enable us to taste. It may 
well be that fishes, living as they do in water, are capable of 
tasting with their external skin. 

HaroLpD RUSSELL. 
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Ir has been said, as a kind of jocular epigram, that the Holy 
Roman Empire was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire. 
With similar truth it may be said that Christian Science is 
neither Christian nor science, in any ordinary sense of those 
words. Still, perhaps we ought to allow an inventor to christen 
his own creation, even if the name seems inappropriate, or likely 
to cause misunderstanding; and, Mrs. Eddy having invented 
Christian Science as an organised religion—though, as we shall 
see, borrowing its main features from an earlier prophet—we 
may admit her right to give a name to her astonishing produc- 
tion. In order that the personal equation may be allowed for, 
the present writer begs to affirm that he writes as a sym- 
pathetic unbeliever. This statement is sincere, and no paradox 
is involved. 

Mary A. Morse Baker, whose death has just occurred (Decem- 
ber 4, 1910), was born on July 16, 1821, of pious parents, at Bow, 
New Hampshire. Her father was almost illiterate, rather pas- 
sionate, a keen hand at a bargain, and a Puritan in religion. All 
the Bakers were a trifle cranky and eccentric, but some of them 
possessed ability of sorts, though Mary’s father made no great 
success in life. His daughter made up for him afterwards. 

The first fifteen years of Mary Baker’s life were passed at 
the old farm at Bow. The place was lonely, the manner of life 
primitive, and education not a strong point in the community. 
Mrs. Eddy afterwards claimed to have studied in her girl- 
hood’s days Hebrew, Greek, Latin, natural philosophy, logic, 
and moral science! It was, however, maintained by her con- 
temporaries that she was backward and indolent, and that 
‘‘Smith’s Grammar, and as far as long division in arithmetic,” 
might be taken as indicating the extent of herscholarship. There 
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is certasnly some little discrepancy here, and perhaps Mrs. Eddy’s 
memory was a trifle at fault. She made no claim to any acquaint- 
ance with this formidable array of subjects in the later part 
of her life, and it seems probable that her contemporaries were 
in the right. Her physical beauty, coupled with delicate health, 
seem to have resulted in “ spoiling,’ for even as a child she 
dominated her surroundings to a surprising extent. 

In 1843 she married George Glover, who died in June 1844, 
leaving her penniless. Her only child was born in the September 
following. After ten years of widowhood she married Daniel 
Paterson, a travellmg dentist. In 1866 they separated, he 
making some provision for her. In 1873 she obtained a divorce 
on the ground of desertion. “In 1877 she married Asa Gilbert 
Eddy, who died in 1882. 

So much for her rather extensive matrimonial adventures, 
which may now be dismissed, as they had no particular influence 
on her character and career. To prevent confusion, we will 
call her throughout by the name which is most familiar to us 
and to the world. 

The chief event of Mrs. Eddy’s remarkable life, the event 
which put her on the road to fame and fortune, occurred in 1862. 
This was her meeting with the famous “ healer,’ Phineas Park- 
hurst Quimby. This latter was an unschooled but earnest and 
benevolent man, who had made experiments in mesmerism, 
&c., and who had found—or thought he had found—that people 
could be cured of their ailments by “ faith.” He therefore 
began to work out a system of “ mind-cure,”’ which he embodied 
in voluminous MSS. Patients came to him from far and near, 
and he treated all, whether they could pay or not. Quimby 
was much above the level of the common quack, and his character 
commands our respect. He was a man of great natural intelli- 
gence, and was admirable in all his dealings with family, friends, 
and patients. 

Mrs. Eddy visited him at Portland in 1862, her aim being 
treatment for her continued ill-health. She claims to have been 
cured—in three weeks—though it is clear from her later letters 
that the cure was not absolute. Still, great improvement was 
apparently effected, for she had been almost bedridden, with 
some kind of spinal or hysterical complaint, for eight years pre- 
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viously. But Quimby’s effect on her was greater mentally even 
than physically. She became interested in his system, watched 
his treatment of patients, borrowed his MSS., and mastered his 
teachings. In 1864 she visited him again, staying two or three 
months, and prosecuting her studies. She now seemed to have 
formed a definite desire to assist in teaching his system. No 
doubt she dimly saw a possible career opening out in front of 
her; though we need not attribute her desire entirely to mere 
ambition or greed, for it is probable that Quimby did a great 
amount of genuine good, and his pupil would naturally imbibe 
some of his zeal for the relief of suffering humanity. 

In 1866 Quimby died, aged sixty-four. His pupil decided 
to put on the mantle of her teacher, but more as propagandist 
and religious prophet than as healer. In this latter capacity 
perhaps her sex was against her. (Hven now the average in- 
dividual seems to have a sad lack of confidence in the “ lady 
doctor ’’!) But she was poor, and prospects did not seem promis- 
ing. For some time she drifted about among friends—chiefly 
spiritualists—preparing MS., and teaching Quimbyism to any 
one who would listen.* And though unsuccessful as healer 
(in spite of her later claim to have healed Whittier of “ incipient 
pulmonary consumption” in one visit) she certainly had the 
knack of teaching—had the power of inspiring enthusiasm and 
of inoculating others with her ideas. In 1870 she turned up 
at Lynn, Mass., with a pupil named Richard Kennedy, a lad 
of twenty-one. Her aim being to found a religious organisation 
based on practical results (the prayer of faith shall heal the 
sick, &c.), it was necessary to work with a pupil-practitioner. 
Accordingly, she and Kennedy took offices at Lynn, and “ Dr. 
Kennedy ” appeared on a signboard affixed to a tree. 

Immediate success followed. Patients crowded the waiting- 
rooms. Kennedy did the “healing,” and Mrs. Eddy organised 
classes, which were recruited from the ranks of patients and 
friends; fees, a hundred dollars for twelve lessons, afterwards 
raised to three hundred dollars for seven lessons. Before long, 


* She afterwards denied her indebtedness to Quimby, claiming direct 
revelation, ‘No human pen nor tongue taught me the science contained in this 
book, Science and Health, and neither tongue nor pen can overthrow it” (Science 
and Health, p. 110, 1907 edition). 
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however, she quarrelled with Kennedy, and in 1872 they separated, 
but not before she had reaped about six thousand dollars as her 
share of the harvest. It was her first taste of success, after 
weary years of toil and stress and hysteria and eccentricity. 
Naturally, like Alexander, she sighed for further conquest. 
Lappétit vient en mangeant. And, though in her fiftieth year, 
she was now more energetic than ever. 

Her next move was the purchase of a house at 8 Broad Street, 
Lynn, which became the first official headquarters of Christian 
Science. In 1875 appeared her famous book, Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures, which was financed by two of its author’s 
friends. The first edition was of a thousand copies. As it sold 
but slowly, she persuaded her chief practitioner, Daniel Spofford, 
to give up his practice and to devote himself to advertising it 
and pushing its sale. Since then it has been revised many 
times, and the editions are legion. Loyal disciples of the better- 
educated sort have assisted in its rewriting, and it is now a very 
presentable kind of affair as to its literary form. Most if not 
all of the editions have been sold at $3.18 per copy, and the 
author’s other works are published at similarly high prices, 
All Christian Scientists were commanded to buy the works of 
the Reverend Mother, and all successive editions of those works. 
Jt is not surprising that Mrs. Eddy should leave a fortune of a 
million and a half dollars. It may be mentioned here that she 
moved from Lynn to Boston in 1882, thence to Concord (New 
Hampshire) in 1889, and finally to a large mansion in a Boston 
suburb which she bought for $100,000, spending a similar sum in 
remodelling and enlarging. The modern prophet does not dwell 
in the wilderness, subsisting on locusts and wild honey. He— 
or she—has moved with the times, and has a proper respect 
for the almighty dollar and the comforts of civilisation. 

In 1881 was founded the Massachusetts Metaphysical College. 
This imposingly named institution never had any special build- 
ings, and its instructions were mostly given in Mrs. Eddy’s 
parlour, Mrs. Eddy herself constituting all the faculty. Four 
thousand students passed through the “ College” in seven years, 
at the end of which period it ceased to exist. The fees were 
usually $300 for seven lessons, as before. Few gold-mines 
pay as well as did the “‘ Metaphysical College.” The fact does 
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not at first sight increase our respect for the alleged cuteness 
of the Americans, for it makes one wonder that so many “ flats ” 
were to be found. But, on further investigation, the murder 
is out. Most of these students probably earned back by “‘ heal- 
ing”? much more than they paid Mrs. Eddy. They also were 
“‘on the make.” Our respect for American business shrewdness 
returns in full force. 

The experiment of conducting religious services had been 
made by Mrs. Eddy at Lynn in 1875, but the first Christian 
Science church was not chartered until 1879. The Scientists 
met, however, in various public halls of Boston until 1894, when 
a church was built. This was soon outgrown, and 10,000 of 
the faithful pledged themselves to raise two million dollars for 
its enlargement. The new building was finished in 1906. Its 
auditorium holds five thousand people. The walls are decorated 
with texts signed ‘“ Jesus, the Christ,” and “Mary Baker G. 
Eddy ’”—these names standing side by side. Mrs.. Eddy was 
never afflicted with excessive modesty. 

The following examples, culled almost at random, will further 
show how great is her conviction that she has the Truth, how 
vigorously she bulls her own stocks (somehow, financial meta- 
phors seem inevitable when writing of Mrs. Eddy) : 

God has been graciously fitting me during many years for the reception of 
this final revelation of the absolute divine Principle of scientific mental healing.* 

I won my way to absolute conclusions through divine revelation, reason, and 
demonstration. 

To those natural Christian Scientists, the ancient worthies, and to Christ 
Jesus, God certainly revealed the spirit of Christian Science, if not the absolute 
letter.t 

The theology of Christian Science is truth; opposed to which is the error 
of sickness, sin, and death, that Truth destroys.§ 

Christian Science is the unfolding of true Metaphysics, that is, of Mind, or 


God, and His attributes. Science rests on principle and demonstration. The 
Principle of Christian Science is divine. || 


The following may be quoted as an example of mixed good 
and evil, with a certain flavour of unconscious humour : 


Hate no one; for hatred is a plague-spot that spreads its virus and kills at 
last. If indulged, it masters us; brings suffering upon suffering to its possessor 


* Science and Health, p. 107. t Zbid, p. 109. $ Ibid. p. 483. 
§ Miscellaneous Writings, p. 62. || Zbid. pe 69. 
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throughout time, and beyond the grave. If you have been badly wronged, 
forgive and forget: God will recompense this wrong, and punish, more 
severely than you could, him who has striven to injure you.* 

The advice is good, but it isnot new. And Mrs. Eddy seemed 
to experience a special joy in the thought that by leaving our 
enemies alone they will receive from God a more effective trounc- 
ing than we with our poor appliances could accomplish. The 
“old Adam” shows up here, through the Reverend Mother’s 
altruistic veneer. The ideal Christian would not want his enemies 
handing over to the inquisitor—he would beg for them to be 
let off. ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!” That is the Christian attitude. It is perhaps too high 
for ordinary mortals to attain to, but Mrs. Eddy made such 
high claims that we are entitled to judge her by correspondingly 
high standards. 

The form of service in the various Christian Science churches 
at first included a sermon. But Mrs. Eddy soon saw that this 
might introduce discord ; for the preachers might differ in their 
interpretations of the Sacred Books. And Mrs. Eddy above all 
: things aimed at unity, in order to keep all control in her own 
hands. Therefore in 1895, she forbade preaching altogether. 
The Bible and Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures, were 
to be read from, but no explanatory comments were to be made. 
The services comprise Sunday morning and evening readings 
from these two books, with music; the Wednesday evening 
experience meeting; and the communion service, once or twice 
a year only. There is no baptismal, marriage, or burial service, 
and weddings and funerals are never conducted in Christian 
Science churches. 

As to church government, there was a nominal Board of 
Directors, but Mrs. Eddy had supreme power. She could appoint 
or dismiss at will. The Church was hers, body and soul. Prob- 
ably no other religious leader ever had such an unqualified sway. 
The Holy Father at Rome is a mere figurehead in comparison 
with the late Reverend Mother. 

In June 1907 there were in all 710 branch churches. Of 
these, twenty-five were in Canada, fourteen in Britain, 
two in Ireland, four in Australia, one in South Africa, eight 


* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 12. 
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in Mexico, two in Germany, one in Holland, one in France, 
and the remainder in the States. There were also 295 societies not 
yet incorporated into churches. The total membership of the 710 
churches was probably about 50,000. (In Pulpit and Press, p. 82, 
Mrs. Eddy puts the number at 100,000 to 200,000; and this was in 
1895. Some claim that the total number of adherents is as high 
as a million. But these are probably exaggerated estimates.) 
About one-tenth of these make their living by their faith. Here 
we come to the secret of Christian Science success. 

There are about 4000 authorised Christian Science “ healers.” 
These people treat sick folks, receiving fees. Their method is 
to assure the patient that he is under a delusion in thinking 
himself ill, that matter is an illusion, that God is All, &c. It 
sounds very absurd. But the curious thing is that many people 
have been cured by this treatment, and—naturally—these people 
become ardent Christian Scientists. It is by the practical appli- 
cation that Christian Science as a religion lives and thrives. 
As to the kind of diseases cured, the most extravagant claims 
are made. In Miscellaneous Writings, p. 41, Mrs. Eddy definitely 
states that “ all classes of disease ” can be healed by her method. 
After careful sifting of much evidence, however, Dr. Myers and 
his brother (F. W. H. Myers) found that no proof was forth- 
coming for the cure of definite organic disease by Christian Science 
methods.* Undoubtedly they have been, and are continually, 
efficient in relieving, and even curing, many functional disorders 
which have resisted ordinary medical treatment—and it must 
be remembered that many functional derangements are as serious, 
subjectively, as grave organic disease—and consequently it is 
undeniable that Christian Science often does good. But it is 
probable that the same amount of good could be done, and 
perhaps more, by hypnotic treatment by a qualified medical 
man, or perhaps by other forms of “ faith-healing.” The Christian 
Scientist is using suggestion ; but he couples it up with religion, 
and thus, perhaps—with some people—succeeds in driving the 
suggestion home with greater force. It is noteworthy that 
similar attempts are now being made in other directions—wit- 
ness the Emmanuel movement in New York, the Faithists and 


* Proceedings, Society for Psychical Research, vol. ix. p. 160; also Journal, 
viii. p, 247. 
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various ‘‘ psycho-therapeutic societies” in this country, and 
the tendency in some quarters (Bishop of London) to return to 
anointing and laying on of hands by clergymen. 

Psychologically, Mrs. Eddy is at least classified, if not entirely 
explained, by one word—monoideism. She has been a person 
of one idea. These people, for whom we usually have the simpler 
term of “crank,” are common enough. I have no personal 
acquaintance with the circle-squaring and perpetual motion 
cranks mentioned by De Morgan (Budget of Paradoxes), but I 
know a “ flat-earth”’ crank, and am well acquainted with a 
“British Israelite’’ crank, who seems to derive unspeakable 
joy—tempered only by his failure to convert me—from the 
thought that we Britishers are veritably the descendants of 
one or more of the Lost Tribes. All these people are conscious 
of a mission. They have had a revelation, and are anxious to 
impart it. Their efforts may not be due to the “last infirmity of 
noble mind,” still less to a lower motive. They may just be built 
that way. The majority of them, like my Lost Tribes friend, 
get no hearing because of the inflexible pragmatism of a stiff- 
necked and utilitarian generation. “‘ What difference does it 
make whether we are the Tribes or not ?”’ asks the man in the 
street. And he passes on with a shrug or a grin, according to 
temperament. This terrible pragmatic test makes short work 
of many amiable cranks. And itis just here that Christian Science 
scores its point; for it cures physical disease, thereby becoming 
intensely practical. Health is the chief “ good” of life. Any- 
thing that will restore it to an ailing body commands imme- 
diate and universal respect. Christian Science, therefore, appeals, 
on its practical side, to the deepest thing in us—to the primal 
instinct of self-preservation. Hence its success. 

It is possible to blame Mrs. Eddy unjustly for her love of 
power assuch. She was not unique in this respect ; these cranks 
are all more or less like that. The difference is that Mrs. Eddy 
succeeded while the others have not, and are consequently not 
heard of. My Lost Tribes friend would be as autocratic as any- 
body if he had the chance; but his motive would not be greed 
of power, but rather the overmastering desire to push his cause, 
to proselytise, to promulgate his one idea, almost by force, if 
such a thing were possible. Most of us know a few fanatics of 
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this kind. The objects of their devotion are varied—one is 
mad north-north-west, another south-south-east—but all suffer 
from a lack of balance, a lack of proper distribution of interest. 
Of course, we may cheerfully admit that we are all more or less 
specialists in our several departments, and that the line between 
Sanity and insanity is rather arbitrary. We all seem more or 
less mad to those who do not agree with us. 

The question naturally arises as to how far Christian Science 
is likely to take root in Britain. It is dangerous to prophesy, 
but there seems good reason for doubting its power to succeed, 
at least in its present form. America is new; old conventions 
have been loosened or shaken off, and the people’s minds are 
free to quest here and there, seeking ever “‘ some new thing,” 
and ready to try any new sort of interpretation of existence. 
Also, the teachings of the transcendentalist school, of which 
‘Emerson is the best-known representative, have favoured the 
growth of a mystical and speculative habit of mind, and a 
despising of scientific, objective method. 

We, on the contrary, are conservative. We cling to the 
established thing, and look askance at the new. With us the 
serious who feel “the burden and the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world” tend to sink into agnosticism and 
pessimism rather than risk making fools of themselves by a 
faith-venture in new and apparently perilous directions. It is 
constitutional. The Americans are the descendants of pioneers, 
and adventure is in their blood. We are the stayers at home, 
the cautious, perhaps the timorous. With them, active force ; 
with us, inertia. Perhaps some of the ideas of Christian Science, 
freed from the present extravagances, will eventually acclimatise 
themselves here; but it is impossible to conceive of any large 
body of educated people accepting Science and Health, with 
its dreary moral platitudes and its vague metaphysical jargon, 
as an inspired text-book worthy to rank as second only to the 
Bible. Mrs. Eddy, we may hope, will not be canonised on this 
side of the Atlantic. In so far as some of her teachings are good 
and true they will be accepted; but these are not bound up 
with her personality, and, indeed, are very much in the atmosphere 
at present on all sides. 


This good and true part of Christian Science is its demon- 
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stration of the influence of mind on body, and of the usefulness of 
inducing mental states of an optimistic character. It may, of 
course, be said that we need no Mrs. Eddy to tell us this. True, 
we don’t. The great seers and poets have always taught 
optimism, and the influence of mind on body was medically 
recognised—more or less—long before even Quimby’s time. But 
we must remember that different minds need different treat- 
ment—need their nutriment and stimulant in different forms, 
to suit the various mental digestions and receptive powers. 
Consequently, though we may prefer Browning for optimism 
and Drs. Bramwell and Tuckey for hypnotic therapeutics, we 
need not complain if others—foolishly enough, as it seems to 
us—prefer Mrs. Eddy. If they get good from her way of putting 
things, and if that good manifests itself in their character and 
life—in their total reaction on the world—by all means let them 
continue to walk in their chosen way. It would be wrong to 
try to turn them. The system “ works’’’; therefore it is true 
for them. The tree is known by its fruits. And the fruits of 
Christian Science are undoubtedly often good. In this com- 
plex world nothing is unmixedly good, and harm is no doubt 
done occasionally. But, on the whole, it seems probable that 
Mrs. Eddy, with all her hysteria and morbidities and rancours 
and queernesses, has been a power for good in the world. She 
and her writings evidently meet a want which some people feel, 
or, rather, provide them with a useful impulse in the direction 
of physical and spiritual regeneration. But for the impulse 
to be operative the people concerned must be like unto its launcher 
—viz., somewhat unbalanced. We Britishers, who pride our- 
selves (more or less justly) on our sanity, are likely to take our 
mind-cure in other forms—forms which fit in with the hard 
facts of science and common sense. We cannot tolerate High 
Priestesses who claim absolute Truth for their teachings and 


omnipotence for their practical methods.* 
J. ArtHuR HI. 


* By far the best book on Christian Science is the recently published Life 
of Mary Baker G. Eddy and History of Christian Science, by Miss Milmine 
(Hodder and Stoughton). Mesmerism and Christian Science, by the late Frank 
Podmore, also gives a good survey, particularly of the history of mental 
healing, 
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AFTER a dozen years of almost continuous service as the repre- 
sentative of his Sovereign, first in the great Dominion of Canada, 
and then in India, Lord Minto has returned to his own country, 
with the consciousness of duty well and bravely done in the 
midst of difficulties such as few Indian viceroys have ever had 
to face. The profound regard and goodwill of the Indian people 
are with him, for they recognise that in difficult and perplexing 
times he has displayed not only those characteristics of the true 
English gentleman which Indians can always understand and 
appreciate, but also less expected gifts of statesmanship that 
have been of incalculable value at a critical stage in the history 
of Britain’s rule in India. 

Before Lord Minto started for Calcutta, he told his friends 
at a private banquet in his honour in London that he felt some 
diffidence in succeeding a brilliant ruler who, in perfecting the 
machinery of State, had given evidence of abilities and talents 
which his successor could not hope to emulate; and yet, he 
added, with a touch of humour, his racing days had taught him 
that many a race had been won by giving the horse a rest in 
his gallop. But very soon after Lord Minto’s arrival in Calcutta 
he recognised that mere breathing-space from the overhauling 
of departments and from strenuous raising of the standards 
of administrative efficiency would entirely fail to meet the needs 
of the situation. He saw, as in a lightning flash, that when the 
people asked for the bread of political advancement they would 
not and could not be satisfied with the stone of mere adminis- 
trative efficiency, however valuable the latter might be from 
many points of view. He saw there must be a positive and 
not merely a negative policy ; that the time had come for con- 
ciliating the moderate and loyal classes who were anxious to 
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have a fuller share in shaping the affairs of their country. He 
saw that they had been discouraged by the long number of years 
that had passed without anything very definite and practical 
being done to keep the pledges of an earlier time, particularly 
those of Queen Victoria’s gracious Proclamation. 

Not only had nothing been done for many years to interpret 
these pledges in a broad and generous spirit; but it seemed as 
though English statesmen had forgotten that they were ever 
meant to be fulfilled. The position was becoming positively 
dangerous to the stability of British rule, much more dangerous, 
indeed, than the anarchical movement that was beginning to 
appear on the surface of the body politic in India, though so 
utterly alien to the traditions and outlook of the people. While 
the anti-British and disloyal section was ready and eager to 
damage the Government both morally and materially, the vast 
and loyal solid majority had been so discouraged by the want 
of any substantial political advancement that there was real 
risk of their sulking in their camps, and standing aside while 
the Government addressed itself to the task of repressing the 
seditious elements. The danger arose from the effect of this 
situation in assisting the leaven of discontent to work among 
the masses. In the phrase afterwards employed by Lord Morley, 
it was necessary to “ rally the Moderates,” and thus to cut the 
ground from the feet of those who argued that Government 
disregard of Indian aspirations justified sullen resentment, if 
not, indeed, passive or active resistance. It is no exaggeration 
to say that to Indian observers, British administration seemed 
in 1905 to be in danger of losing its moral authority over the 
best elements of Indian society. 

Lord Minto realised that, to use his own words, the political 
atmosphere was ‘“‘ heavy and electric”; that influences were 
at work which the Government of India could not disregard ; 
and that ambitions had come into existence the justice of which 
England could not deny. So far from resenting and seeking to 
check the political awakening, he saw, as he has told us, that 
it was but the ripening of the educational seed which British 
tule had systematically sown. It was, therefore, in no grudg- 
ing and unwilling spirit that he recognised the signs of the times 
and attempted to deal with the new conditions. The published 
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papers show that Lord Minto had been in the country only a few 
months when he penned a minute reviewing the political situa- 
tion, and appointed a Committee of his Council to give form 
and substance to the constitutional ideas he had laid down 
therein. To quote the words of a Simla writer, he seized 
“with all the enthusiasm of a generous and sensitive spirit 
upon such hopes, projects and ideas as were already in the 
air, and made the minute of them which precipitated them into 
history.” 

The resulting reforms, evolved after prolonged discussion, 
public and official, have been accepted with gratitude by all 
reasonable men as constituting a conspicuous and definite ad- 
vance in the development of political institutions in India. Their 
outstanding feature, as all the world knows, is the enlargement 
and reconstitution of the Legislatures, Imperial and Provincial, 
and a considerable increase of their powers. In the peculiar 
conditions of Indian life, the ship of constitutional reform would 
have foundered as soon as launched if the great Mussalman 
community had been left without due share in the benefits of the 
advance; but here Lord Minto’s prescience, at the earliest stage 
in the consideration of the constitutional changes, was of the 
highest value. He had been in the country less than twelve 
months when he assured a representative Moslem deputation 
of his hearty recognition of the principle that the political rights 
and interests of the community must be safeguarded by distinct 
representation, and promised that they should be so safeguarded 
in any administrative reconstruction with which he was con- 
cerned. As leading Mussalmans have remarked in an appeal 
for a fund to commemorate Lord Minto’s rule, this declaration 
“is destined to remain a landmark in the history of Mahom- 
medans, as from that time dates the recognition of their separate 
political existence in the polity of India.” In a few quarters 


the incorporation of such recognition in the reforms has been 
animadverted upon. But the principle would not seem to be 
in need of any defence when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
though opposed to it theoretically, has to admit that in respect 
to the assumption that India, the land, is sacred, “‘ Indian National- 
ism is Hinduism”; that “no Mahommedan can enter its Holy 
of Holies, where politics are transfigured by the presence of 
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the gods into religious faith, and where the struggle for civil 
freedom is transformed into the worship of the Hindu genius.” 
Mr. MacDonald even seems to hint that the absorbing power 
of Hinduism, written so plainly on the social and religious history 
of the country, will in time swallow up Mahommedanism in India.* 
The fact that the rules and regulations for elections to the new 
Legislatures have, by general admission, worked well proves 
that no portion of the community has been placed at serious dis- 
advantage by them. 

In respect to no feature of the reform did Lord Minto show 
a clearer recognition of the need for discarding some of the tradi- 
tions upon which administrative policy had been based than 
that of opening the Executive Councils to Indians. The pro- 
posal to select an Indian for the Viceroy’s Executive showed in a 
most effective manner that the policy of associating the people 
of the country more fully in its responsible administration was 
to be a reality and not a sham. Appointments to the Govern- ! 
ment of India are made by the Crown on the recommendation | 
of the Secretary of State, but we have Lord Morley’s own authority 
for the statement that it was at Lord Minto’s “ special instiga- 
tion” that he was contemplating the nomination of an Indian ; 
the step he said would have “ the absolute and zealous approval 
and concurrence of Lord Minto.” (House of Lords, December 
17, 1908.) Moreover, when the proposal he had thus originated 
was carried into effect, Lord Minto did all that was possible to 
ensure its success. The prophecies of some objectors when the 
new departure was under discussion that the Indian member 
would be.in the Council but not of it, that there would be arcana 
¢mperti he would not share, have not been fulfilled. Lord Minto 
took care that Mr. Sinha should be as freely and unreservedly 
consulted as any other member of the Government; and he 
has borne testimony to the “‘ absolute fairness and broad-minded 
patriotism’ which has always characterised the advice he so 
often sought from Mr. Sinha. In this, as in other ways, the 
late Viceroy may be said to have given concrete form to the 
new spirit he has infused into the Administration. The old 
idea of making the machinery as efficient as possible by undivided 
English supervisory agency and from the English standpoint, 
* The Awakening of India. Hodder and Stoughton, 1910, 
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has given place to generous trust in Indians of good faith and 
loyalty, and the enlistment of their active co-operation. 

We had further illustration of this attitude in Lord Minto’s 
decision to enter into communication with the Ruling Chiefs 
on the subject of Indian unrest. The replies of the Princes, 
as Mr. Chirol has pointed out in detail in his “‘ Indian Unrest,” 
showed that they appreciated and reciprocated the confidence 
reposed in them. Moreover, Lord Minto has carried out a like 
procedure in his general dealings with the Protected States. His 
speech at Udaipur in November 1909, was not only an admirable 
exposition of sound policy on the part of the Paramount Power ; 
it was a faithful transcript of the principles of his own dealings 
with the States. He has most carefully avoided unnecessary 
interference in the management of their affairs; he has opposed 
anything like pressure on Durbars with a view to introducing 
British methods of administration, preferring that reforms should 
emanate from the Durbars themselves; he has recognised that 
“any attempt at complete uniformity and subservience to prece- 
dent’ must be inimical to truly cordial arrangements; and 
he has consistently dealt with questions as they have arisen, 
“with reference to existing treaties, the merits of each case, 
antecedent circumstances, and the particular stage of develop- 
ment, feudal and constitutional, of individual principalities.” 
By steadfastly pursuing this policy, Lord Minto has drawn still 
closer the strong ties of sentiment and interest which bind the 
Native States to the Paramount Power. One of his latest acts 
in India was to announce to the Maharaja of Benares that in 
view of his unique position as much more than a zemindar 
he is to be given practically the status he has hitherto held 
honorifically as a Ruling Prince; and that the greater part of his 
Family Domains will be transferred to his direct rule. From first 
to last Lord Minto has been, not the stern pedagogue of the 
Indian Princes, but their steadfast friend and helper, stimulating 
to high standards of personal conduct and public policy by his 
confidence in them, rather than by anything like an irritating 
exercise of authority as the representative of the Emperor. 

Nor has the late Viceroy confined the application of this 
spirit to the Chiefs to be found within the limits of British India. 
It was a happy inspiration which led him to invite the Ameer 
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of Afghanistan to make an extended tour in India, combining 
with it an assurance that there would be no effort to take advan- 
tage of his position as a guest of the Government to press for the 
settlement of given questions on lines convenient to his host. 
The Ameer crossed the border for pleasure and instruction, and 
the consideration shown him, together with the absence of a 
bargaining spirit, made an excellent impression on him which has 
since borne fruit in various ways. No doubt, Lord Minto had 
a considerable share in bringing about the change of nomen- 
clature whereby the Ameer is officially addressed with the titular 
honour due to the undivided sovereignty he wields over the 
Afghan kingdom. In his dealings with the trans-frontier tribes 
Lord Minto seems to me to have been no less happy and well 
advised. 

To have accomplished these great ends in the face of deeply 
seated timidity and prejudice, in contravention of traditions 
looked upon in some quarters as almost immutable; to have 
frankly and gladly met the changed conditions of the times; 
to have breathed .a new spirit over the civil fabric of Anglo- 
Indian administration, even when engaged in the unwelcome 
and anxious task of cutting out the canker of sedition—these 
are achievements which will give Lord Minto a place of higher 
honour on the roll of Indian Viceroys than that assigned by 
history to some predecessors whose achievements may have 
attracted much more notice while in progress. The great change 
has been accomplished in circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty by an English gentleman who has shown his true nobility 
by his complete disregard of the arts of self-glorification. It 
might have been better if, on occasion, Lord Minto had been 
more careful to maintain the traditional authority of his great 
office in relation to Whitehall. But the truth is that on con- 
stitutional issues of this kind, Indian sentiment has not been 
stirred. The niceties of “control,” “agency” and “ initia- 
tive” have been regarded not only as capable of due readjust- 
ment now that attention has been called to them, but as entirely 
subsidiary to the dawn of a new spirit in British administra- 
tion, under the guidance of Lord Minto, with the sympathetic 
and earnest co-operation of Lord Morley. It is felt that the 
consummation of that great change will be reached by the epoch- 
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marking visit of the King-Emperor and his gracious Consort, 
the announcement of which has filled the Indian mind with the 
keenest joy and has given a new impetus to the strong loyalty 
of the Indian peoples to the person of the Sovereign. It is one 
of the greatest of Lord Minto’s services to the country that he 
is known to have expressed his cordial approval when he was 
consulted as to the spontaneous and most gracious desire of 
his Majesty to give India this special mark of Royal favour. 
Nothing that I can conceive could more strongly attach the 
peoples of India to the Empire than this glorious and most states- 
manlike decision of his Majesty. 

Lord Minto’s work for India has been shown to be of such 
signal advantage that it is with reluctance I call attention to 
one omission in the application of the new spirit he has infused, 
but the importance of the subject compels me to say a word there- 
upon. Lord Mintoseemsto have taken no serious step to promote 
the development of Indian co-operation in the very direction 
where there was more lee-way to make up than in any other. 
The fact that the late Viceroy is himself a soldier by profession 
adds to one’s feeling of surprise that he seems to have given no 
heed to the lack of opportunity for Indian nobles and the younger 
sons of Ruling Princes to serve their Sovereign in the Army. 
Though necessarily very limited in its scope, Lord Curzon’s 
institution of the Imperial Cadet Corps as a means of training 
for selected scions of noble houses to secure commissions in the 
Army was an important step towards remedying this state of 
things. But Lord Minto, owing presumably to the anxious pre- 
occupations of the last five years, has done little or nothing to 
encourage or develop the Cadet Corps, and the general question 
has been left untouched. The case for advancement has been 
briefly but effectively put by Mr. Chirol in his memorable and in- 
valuable articles, now happily available in his book on “ Indian 
Unrest” (p. 328): 

Whilst, subject to the maintenance of effective executive control, we have 
extended, and must continue steadily to extend, the area of civil employment 
for Indians in the service of the State, there would certainly seem to be room 
also for affording them increased opportunities of military employment. It 
is a strange anomaly that at a time when we have no hesitation in intro- 


ducing Indians into our Executive Councils, those who serve the King- 
Emperor in the Indian Army can only rise to quite subordinate rank. <A good 
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deal has no doubt been done to improve the quality of the native officer from 
the point of view of military education, but, under present conditions, the 
Indian Army does not offer a career that can attract Indians of good position, 
though it is just among the landed aristocracy and gentry of India that military 
traditions are combined with the strongest traditions of loyalty. 


Men of wealth and standing cannot be expected to enter 
the Army so long as the Indian officer in the Regulars can never 
rise above the position of a squadron or company officer, and 
has little or no prospect of due recognition of his work and posi- 
tion when his period of active service is completed. That there 
are grave military disadvantages, likely to be acutely felt in the 
event of a great war, in a restriction imposed under completely 
different circumstances more than a century ago, is admitted 
by British officers of repute. But the disability affects not merely 
the situation with which Great Britain might be confronted in 
the course of a great war; it has a most unfavourable influence 
on the sentimental attachment of the Native Army and on the 
popularity of recruitment thereto. The English public is liable 
to forget how great is the importance of the Indian troops in the 
whole scheme of Imperial defence ; and that they must be treated 
not as a mere horde of mercenaries, but as a National Army 
upholding the honour and dignity of their Motherland. 

That all real command of these 160,000 Indian troops—to say 
nothing of some 36,000 reservists and certain special forces—should 
be committed to English officers, and that the latest-joined 
subaltern from Sandhurst should rank before war-worn Indian 
officers, constitute a racial disability that cannot be conducive to 
the zeal and contentment of the native soldiery, and will in time, 
I fear, undermine the self-respect of the Indian soldier and his 
moral efficiency and perhaps his loyalty. To a much greater 
degree than is commonly recognised in Great Britain, the Indian 
people are led and influenced by their countrymen of high birth 
and good position; and so far from this absolute racial bar serv- 
ing as a safeguard, its maintenance is a source of weakness, and 
must if persisted in, become a source of actual peril. I am con- 
vinced that the safety of British rule in India will be greatly 
increased by substantial and carefully devised measures for 
extending to the Indian aristocracy in the sphere of Army organi- 
sation the confidence and trust shown in the people of the country, 
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and more particularly in the professional classes, in the sphere 
of civil and judicial administration. There are scores of young 
noblemen lacking definite purpose in life, only too eager to place 
their inherited military instincts at the service of their King- 
Emperor, but who are debarred from doing so by the existing 
archaic limitations. Itmay be hoped that Lord Hardinge, whose 
Viceroyalty has begun under most favourable omens, will not 
only maintain the new spirit of which I have spoken, in the 
general sphere of administration, but will promote its extension 
to the Army. 

No reference to this new spirit as the animating glory of 
Lord Minto’s tenure would be complete without allusion to Lady 
Minto’s active and whole-hearted co-operation with him in its 
promotion. Not only has she maintained the tradition of deep 
practical interest in works of charity and mercy exhibited by her 
predecessors, but from the Indian point of view she has humanised 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla and Government House, Calcutta. From 
the now distant days of Lady Frere, Government House, Bombay, 
and also the Governor’s residence at Poona, have been open to 
European and Asiatic alike, on terms of social equality. But in 
Upper India, unfortunately, this had not béen the case till Lady 
Minto became Vicereine. The example she set so quietly and 
tactfully in humanising the homes of which she has been for 
five years the chateleine has inevitably been followed at other 
centres, and thus a further and very important breach has been 
made in traditions which have served their day, but cannot be 
defended now that Indian political and social consciousness has 
been awakened. In every respect Lady Minto proved the right 
helpmate for the high-minded nobleman whose departure from 
India is deeply regretted ; and like him she will live in the memory 


and admiration of a grateful people. 
Aca Kuan. 
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CANADIAN opinion on the issues of the General Election has not 
been, as the Old-Country Liberals claim, predominantly in favour 
of the Coalition Government. As a rule the individual Canadian, 
whose knowledge of British politics is somewhat vague and too 
often derived from American or Americanised sources of mis- 
information, is subject in such matters to the tyranny of Party 
names. He sympathises with the Old-Country Liberals because 
he is a Liberal in Canadian politics, or because he is a Conservative 
in Canada takes the side of the insular Party to which that epithet 
is still applied despite the fact that it is more applicable to those 
who wish to conserve at any cost the antiquated and time-con- 
futed fiscal system founded by Cobden. It would be easy to 
illustrate this form of political nominalism by means of excerpts 
from the leading Canadian journals, but I leave the task to those 
Unionists and Liberals whose business it is to manufacture “ Party 
capital’ (it was called fudge by Baron Munchausen) out of 
other people’s verbiage. It must be admitted, however, that 
@ majority of Canadians, whatever Party they support, are dis- 
posed to criticise the House of Lords as at present constituted. 
That the peer who inherits his title and constitutional position 
is something more than a decorative personage is not understood 
by the average Canadian, the self-made citizen of a self-made 
country. He is seen through the medium of Transatlantic 
caricature as a person in quest of American heiresses, whose 
palate also serves as the top of his skull, and the scandalous 
tales about him which are invented by the American Yellow 


Press and quoted by so many Canadian journals have caused 
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him to be generally regarded as an example of the survival of 
the unfittest. The fact that the titled landowner who lives on 
the estate inherited from his ancestors and knows the country- 
side and its people by heart is infinitely more useful to the com- 
munity at large than any crowd-compelling demagogue of the 
Lloyd George type is beyond the comprehension of the average 
Canadian, who has no real love for country life (see Mr. A. G. 
Bradley’s Canada in the Twentieth Century for an explanation 
of this point) and cannot appreciate the value of a territorial 
aristocracy. Except in Quebec there are no country houses 
in Canada; life outside the towns is at best a matter of rude 
plenty and crude comfort, and the man who makes money by 
farming or ranching is sooner or later compelled by his women- 
folk to acquire an urban home—one of the picturesque and luxu- 
rious mansions familiar to all who have visited the larger Canadian 
cities. Again, it must be remembered that Canadians who visit 
the Motherland see little or nothing of its country life; much 
more often than not the whole of their holiday is spent in London, 
the London of theatres and restaurants and well-advertised hotels. 
So that they know little more of the functions of the “ back- 
woodsman” than Mr. Lloyd George and the other street-bred 
politicians, though there is far more excuse for the former’s 
ignorance than for the latter’s. 

There are, however, many Canadians who make a serious 
study of British politics, and it is to these men we must go for 
criticisms that justify the adage that onlookers see more of the 
game than the players. Few of this intelligent and instructed 
minority were deceived by the sickly-sweet reasonableness of Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor during his begging tour, and they are well aware 
that the form of Home Rule required by the Redmondites is a 
very different thing from the measure of self-government possessed 
by a Canadian Province, or even an American State. I have 
already dealt with Canadian opinion in regard to Irish National- 
ism, and Mr. Castell Hopkins of Toronto, a most valuable authority, 
has exposed the O’Connor stratagem in the columns of the Times 
in an article which was as instructive as it was well-timed. Nothing 
more need be said on that subject. As regards the question of 
mending or ending the House of Lords, the weight of instructed 
Canadian criticism is in favour of the former course. A few 
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critics, no doubt, accept the dictum of the Harvard professor who 
declared that “the House of Commons represents the British 
electorate, but the House of Lords represents Great Britain itself,” 
and think more would be lost than gained by the introduction 
of the principles of election and selection. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the great majority are of opinion that the Second 
Chamber should be reformed, the hereditary principle being 
partially or wholly abandoned. It is useless to deny that this 
opinion is held by nearly all the statesmen of the Dominions, and I 
have often heard Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders regret 
that the Imperialist party had not itself taken the task of reform 
in hand years ago. The creation of life-peers, including repre- 
sentatives of Greater Britain, has always been favoured by Cana- 
dian publicists. But very few thoughtful Canadians think that 
the Second Chamber should be reduced to the status of a Secondary 
Chamber. The futility of the Dominion Senate, which has proved 
useless as a check on ill-advised legislation or administrative 
corruption originating in the ruling Party’s use of the “cohesive 
power of public plunder ” to keep itself in power, is an object- 
lesson that cannot be ignored. ‘It is nothing but a withdrawing 
room to which political mediocrities retire—often under com- 
pulsion—when their presence is no longer required in the firing- 
line. No wonder that many Canadians think that this singularly 
ineffectual body, without power and without prestige, is not 
worth the money annually appropriated for its upkeep. But 
many more of those who are interested in constitutional questions 
would prefer to see the Senate strengthened and lifted above the 
dust and hubbub of party warfare, so that it could on occasion 
take the side of the nation against this or that party machine. 
There can be no denying that a strong Second Chamber would 
be able to check the organised corruption which is a significant 
feature of Canadian public life. But the materials for constructing 
it are not to be found in Canada, which has no leisured class as 
yet—or at any rate no class of rich men who devote themselves 
to the service of the people. Canada could find good use for a 
few score of the “ backwoodsmen” at whom Mr. Lloyd George 
and his fellow Cleons hurl their gutter-sarcasms, and so could 
the United States. Both countries will have to grow some for 


themselves, or in the end submit to be governed in reality by a 
plutocracy. 
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No doubt the appearance at Ottawa of a large deputation of 
grain-growers, asking for a reduction of the duties at present levied 
on farm machinery &c., and for other fiscal changes of much 
more consequence, will be hailed by the Cobdenites as a proof 
that Canada is a convert to the dogmas of Free Trade. 

As Sir Wilfrid Laurier hinted in his reply to the petition of these 
pilgrims, they were inspired by the fiscal ideas of the agricultural 
West rather than by those of the Eastern farmers, who are stock- 
raisers rather than grain-growers, and know that their prosperity 
depends directly on that of the Eastern manufacturers and their 
employés. He might have added that they did not even represent 
the West, since they were nearly all Liberals, whereas every prac- 
tical politician is well aware that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the four Western Provinces are now Conservatives. It is easy 
to forgive him for ignoring that painful fact. The demands of 
the deputation, if they were granted in full, would ruin all the 
little manufacturing towns in Ontario, each of which is really a 
rus in urbe (Hamilton, for example, seen from the mountain is 
half hidden in the foliage of trees) where there are no paupers or 
beggars and very little poverty. All the deputation will get is 
a reduction in the duties on farm machinery, and that is all they 
expected. And they will have to wait until the eve of the next 
General Election (when there will be a distribution of favours all 
round) before their mission is rewarded—so as to remind them 
that it is their duty to vote for the French-Canadian Prime Minister 
and his shadowy subalterns, who are not the men they were in 
the brave days of 1896. But this farmers’ petition isan interesting 
document ; if Goldwin Smith were living he would read it with 
mixed feelings. It asks for closer trade relations with the United 
States not because the members of the deputation (which included 
a number of American settlers) think much can, or ought to be, 
achieved in that direction, but because it is the custom of the 
distressful Western farmer to ask for everything in sight when 
he reaches Ottawa and feels that he owns the whole city. It is 
a wonder that he has never asked for the annexation of the moon, 
to be laid out as a series of experimental farms to test the possi- 
bilities of irrigation. But, jesting apart, it is pleasant to find 
that these men, whatever their virtues, are thoroughgoing 
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Imperialists. They sincerely believe that nothing should be done 
to impair the force of the British Preference. Great Britain is 
their best customer, and they wish to treat her as such. And so 
they ask that the preferential reduction should be increased 
forthwith from 334 per cent. (or rather less) to 50 per cent. ; and 
that a further 10 per cent. should be taken off each year until 
Free Trade, in the fine sense of the term, is finally established 
between Canada and the Mother Country. Every Englishman 
would rejoice if this ideal could be realised ; most of all the Tariff 
Reformers, who have adopted the principle of Imperial Preference 
simply and solely with a view to breaking down by degrees the 
Tariff-fences that separate the various provinces of an Empire that 
is capable of becoming economically self-contained. Unfortunately 
there is not the remotest chance that the British manufacturers 
will obtain as a free gift a free footing in Canada’s great and 
growing market. If there were a chance, he and his employés 
could contemplate with equanimity the presence in their midst 
of the Celtic tax-gatherers. Complete freedom of trade between 
Canada and Great Britain would ruin the industrial East and 
bring back the horrors of the Mackenzie régime. None the less it 
is pleasant to find that Mr. Fielding’s desire to “ turn Canadian 
trade in the direction of the Mother Country” is a national 
sentiment which is an aspiration and an inspiration even in the 
away-back settlement of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

However, too much importance must not be attached to the 
farmers’ deputation to Ottawa. In all probability it will be 
followed without undue delay by a deputation of manufacturers, 
whose economic picnic will, needless to say, be a bigger affair 
and much more costly than the agricultural pilgrimage. Both 
farmers and manufacturers can afford to indulge in these expensive 
and picturesque invasions of the Washington of the Canadian 
Confederacy. Both are doing well. If, as they claimed, the 
agricultural delegates represented 40,000 farmers worth on an 
average £1500 each, it follows that agriculture is in a very healthy 
condition in Canada. 


E. B. O, 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


Sypney, November 16, 1910. 

THE most important political event of the last two months is the 
downfall of the Wade Ministry in New South Wales and the 
installation of a Labour Ministry. The main reasons for the 
downfall I need not discuss, but the main results are worth 
discussing—those, at any rate, that concern the Empire in some 
way or other. And the most important result is the sudden zeal 
for immigration that has infected the Government departments. 
I am aware that this will sound like paradox run mad. Laboutr’s 
most dangerous weakness, from the Imperial point of view, has 
always been held to be its indifference or hostility to any large 
schemes of immigration. This is partly true—the artisan of 
the towns and the “international” Socialist have been both 
indifferent and hostile at times—and partly a gross exaggeration 
of wild extremist talk into a deliberate creed of the moderate 
leaders. In Victoria, for instance, where the State Labour Party 
has long been narrowly artisan, even the admirable Mead- 
Mackenzie scheme is regarded very unfavourably by the State 
Eabour leaders. In the Federal Parliament, where moderate 
Ministers lead a great moderate majority, immigration is looked 
on as the second line of Australia’s defence, compulsory training 
being the first. Before October 14 no one quite knew which way 
New South Wales Labour would gravitate: on the one hand it 
was persistently opposed to most of the Wade Ministry’s immi- 
gration policy ; on the other hand it included a very strong country 
element—and anyhow the Wade schemes were slow and _half- 
hearted. But since the polling day that put it into office the 
new Ministry has left no one in doubt, as far as assurances can go. 
Its campaign declarations repeatedly advocated “a well-based 
system of immigration”; and the Premier (Mr. McGowen) has 
taken every opportunity since his accession to office—banquets, 
deputations, &c.—to enlarge on this vague description. To the 
Scottish Commissioners he said : 


Land not at present in use, or not being used to its fullest capacity, will 
have to be used in the future. We believe that we have some millions of acres 
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of wheatland capable of carrying a dense population, and we hope to do our 
part in providing cheap lands, so that our people may successfully compete 
with Canada in the minds of the British-speaking people. 


The Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association (which, by the by, 
admitted that “a great quantity of land is locked up. . . the 
demand for land is genuine and unsatisfied’) was told that “the 
900,000 people who are now using, or leaving unused, our vast 
tract of territory in the interior will have to be increased fivefold 
or sixfold before the 600,000 in the big centre of population is 
doubled.” 

The British Immigration League heard with a good deal of 
pleasure that “ we must have people here before we can consider 
Australia as our own. . . . Not only should we get the man who 
is capable of being educated in regard to our conditions, but we 
should get, as far as possible, men of the same race and character- 
istics as ourselves.” But these fine words are not all. The great 
Labour recipe for getting cheap lands is, of course, the Federal 
land tax, which will not operate on a really large scale for some 
time—though its influence is already apparent. To get cheap 
land at the earliest possible moment the State Ministry is abandon- 
ing the Wade policy of resumption—described by a Scottish 
Commissioner recently as “‘ buying land at a high price from rich 
men in order to re-sell it to poor men at a higher price ”—and 
preparing to spend al] the money available on light railways to 
the big wheatland areas still in the hands of the Crown: cheap 
lines, certainly, practically unballasted and only suitable for 
slow traffic, but even so an immense advance on cartage over 
huge distances through unmade tracks. That is a practical step 
towards the desired end. Surer evidence still, to any one who 
knows the inner life of the Public Service, is the sudden outburst 
of official friendliness for unofficial immigration leagues. “I 
could have helped the league a great deal more,”’ said one official 
a few days ago, “but I had strict orders not to.” And the 
“Dreadnought ” farm-training scheme, which was initiated so 
enthusiastically fifteen months ago and chloroformed so success 
fully by the late Ministry’s interference before any active steps 
could be taken, has been at once approved and started ; the Pitt 
Town training farm, whose Director was absolutely forbidden by 
the late Premier to accept a single British immigrant, is now 
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(to his great joy) to make ready for three or four hundred immi- 
grant boys a year—not because that is considered the limit of 
safety, but because the “ Dreadnought” fund at present cannot 
afford to support any more. This is perhaps the best news of all, 
imperially speaking: for experts in immigration have long been 
convinced that the youthful immigrant, still capable of absorbing 
new ideas, and not yet spoilt by intermittent jobs of unskilled 
labour, is the only immigrant who gives equal satisfaction to the 
land he leaves and the land to which he goes. The Carruthers- 
Wade fetish, the “‘ expert agricultural labourer,” is, as a matter of 
fact, as much of a newchum out here as the immigrant who never 
saw a green field till he came here; while he is just the man you 
in England do not want to lose. By transferring him you lose 
heavily, and we do not gain; his very experience in old-world 
methods makes him less adaptable to those necessary in the new 
country. 

Any one who is interested in following up this hint will do 
well to study one of the best books yet written about the back- 
lands of New South Wales—I mean C. E. W. Bean’s On the Wool 
Track—the unbiassed talk of a keen observer who has travelled 
the State up and down and criss-cross. Two extracts will give 
you the gist of the evidence I want to emphasise here: 


One manager told us of a farmer he had just seen who wanted a cook. The 
manager asked what sort of a cook he would prefer. ‘* Oh, well, just a man who 
can kill a sheep and cut wood,” he said, “and do a bit of milking, and perhaps 
fetch water. It might be a good thing if he was a good hand with a horse.” 


The Englishman has lived in water-tight compartments in a highly civilised 
country which has only reached its present eminence through every one doing 
his own job. He is well fitted for the life he was born to. But for the bush he 
has one resulting defect. He has at first a tendency to say a thing cannot be 
done; whereas, of course, it always can. It is a convenience, but at the same 
time it is a sign of danger in a community, when people begin to walk on the 


right-hand side of the footpath. They begin to lose the capacity for elbowing 
themselves through a crowd. 


Consider the adult English labourer applying for that cook’s 
billet. And then consider the joy of the yet fresh and unspecial- 
ised English boy in learning to do half a dozen things at least, 
and picking up casually the power to do a dozen more at a pinch, 
instead of being sentenced to perpetual hard labour at a single 


ti rh) 
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section of a single job, and having to think himself lucky that he 
has a job at all. It is the boys we want, no doubt of it; and it 
is the boys we are to get, thanks to the common sense of a Labour 
Ministry. 

The pleasure of non-partisanship is that one can praise and 
blame acts, not men. One lives in a world of men, not of 
immaculate angels and cunning devils, such as has been depicted 
for us in the local Press most of this year. And one can cordially 
praise Mr. McGowen and his colleagues for their reversal] of their 
predecessors’ shoddy immigration policy without forfeiting the 
right to question another part of their land policy, which may 
yet undo much of the good just foreshadowed. Away down 
in a corner of the Labour platform, far separated from the mass 
of clauses dealing with land reform, lies a short phrase advo- 
cating land nationalisation. Its exact meaning is not anywhere 
officially explained, but such prominent Labour men as do not 
call it meaningless tell you that it involves the principle of claim- 
ing the “unearned increment” for the State. That principle 
can be enforced in either of two ways—by taxing the unimproved 
value of freeholds, or by periodical reappraisement of the rents 
of leaseholds. To the new Minister for Lands the second way 
seems the best, and almost his first official act was to announce 
his intention of granting no more Crown Lands on a freehold 
basis, except where previous legislation or the last Minister’s 
actions had pledged him to do so. A similar proposal finds 
place in the Federal Act for governing the Northern Territory, 

Now, in actual working the proposed leasehold tenures seem 
likely to be quite as valuable and desirable as freeholds would 
be. No Act has yet officially defined the new conditions; but 
it can be gathered from former and recent declarations by promi- 
nent Labour politicians that their idea is to grant perpetual 
leases with rent constant over twenty-year periods (or there- 
abouts), the tenant getting full tenant-right in all improvements 
effected by himself, and being able to bequeath his lease to any 
member of his family or to any other person not already possessed 
of a “ living area.” Seeing that there is a growing body of public 
opinion in favour of limiting the area to be held by any one person 
—note in this connection the declaration of Senator Millen, 
Fusionist leader in the Senate, quoted by me in your July issue 
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—the proposed leaseholds come to much the same thing as free- 
holds subject to land tax. But the name counts for a great deal. 
In New Zealand, where they have had this leasehold fad for 
some time now, the farmers’ influence is perpetually exerted 
to procure their transformation into freehold, and they will 
very soon get what they want. And for the immigrant, one 
of whose chief objects in emigrating is often to become his 
own landlord, the most lasting and advantageous leasehold is 
unlikely to offer attractions, at any rate, so long as land is 
available in other States or Dominions on the terms he prefers. 

At present, this decision, both of the State and of the Federal 
Government, is no more than an interim expression of opinion. 
The Federal authorities mean simply that they will alienate 
none of the Northern Territory until they know a great deal 
more about its capabilities, its arid, temperate, and tropical 
regions, its fertile valleys and pastoral plainlands. The New 
South Wales Minister is expressing his personal opinions rather 
dramatically, and stirring up much controversy in his own Party 
thereby. In neither case is the decision final—though it may 
become so in the case of the State before you read this: on the 
other hand, the finality may be a negative. A good many men 
here regard the matter as unimportant; one said to me to-day, 
“The farmers don’t really mind. Leasehold means that they 
get the use of the land without having to sink a lot of capital in 
it to begin with, and when they begin to accumulate savings 
they'll agitate till they get the right to convert.” That, certainly, 
is the New Zealand lesson. But it will be hard to convert im- 
migrants, especially possible British immigrants, from their 
preconceived objection to leasehold; and so far the new Ministry’s 
left hand seems likely to take away most of the concessions to 
immigrationists which their right hand is ready to offer. 


I make no apologies for dwelling on this problem of immigra- 
tion and land-settlement ; it will for some years yet be the 
most important problem, both from the domestic and from the 
Imperial point of view, that Federal and State Ministries will 
have to solve. And the trouble will be, whether the Ministries be 
Labour or anti-Labour, that their followers are divided in mind 
and interests. Just as Labour has within its fold a section of 
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selfish and narrow workers, concerned chiefly to run no risk of 
letting the labour market be swamped by a big inrush of immi- 
grants of their own trade, so the “ Liberal’’ Ministries have 
been hampered by a strong section of their followers, whose 
interest it was to damp down the cry for land by keeping out 
immigrants who were likely to want any at once. Thus, the 
discouragement of the small farmer class of immigrant under 
the late régime was so marked as to call forth protests from 
even Ministerial journals. The immigration question, in fact, is 
still in the position in which the defence question so long 
remained ; each party accuses the other of neglecting it, each 
when in office is tempted to a shuffling compromise by way of 
temporary solution, in order not to risk “the breaking up of 
the party.” Now what some of us did in the matter of defence 
somebody must begin to do in the matter of immigration—that 
is, the movement towards real efficiency must come from outside 
the Parties, must be pressed strenuously and without slackening 
for years, if necessary, and must utilise every, even the vaguest, 
declaration of every Ministry to force them along the path they 
rather dread to tread. That is how the National Defence League 
of New South Wales, the hobby at first of a few keen and fam 
seeing men (handicapped, at that, by the fact that one of them 
was a Party Leader), within six years swung all the Parties into 
line—despite kicks, protests, and evasions—and gave Australia 
its present compulsory training scheme. Now it is the turn of 
some Immigration League to go and do likewise. But it must 
have the marks of the N.D.L.; it must be quite severed from 
Party connections, it must be run by enthusiasts, and its opera- 
tions must be free from any suspicion of self-interest—i.e. its 
members must never be suspected of encouraging immigration 
to supply themselves with cheap labour. 

Given such a league, it will need aid from outside Australia 
of a similarly non-Party character. The Defence League was 
helped immensely in its propagandist work by Lord Roberts and 
other experts in Imperial military needs. And-by good luck, 
help of the same kind may be forthcoming for the enthusiastic 
immigrationist from the work of the Scottish Commissioners to 
whom I have already referred. Just as the defeat of Mr. Wade 
is the most important political event of the last two months, so 
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the visit of these Commissioners may prove to be the most 
important non-political event of the present year; wherefore 
it is worth a little attention in detail. 

Twelve Scottish farmers (I use the word as we use it here, 
to include dairymen and poultry-breeders, and without dis- 
tinction of wealth or acreage) headed by Sir Carlaw Martin, are 
“* quartering ’’ Australia to discover the truth about its farming 
capabilities. In Queensland, whose Premier still believes he 
can keep immigration entirely in his own hands (though, to do 
him justice, he is intensely zealous about it), they were left to 
the tender mercies of local mayors and hospitable farming com- 
munities in the already well-settled districts, and saw far too 
little of what they were looking for. New South Wales profited 
by Queensland’s mistake, and showed them what they wanted : 
the dairies of the coastal districts, the stock-raising farms of the 
main range, the wheatfields of the western foothills—every- 
where land still available for settlement interspersed with land 
already well tilled or grassed—have all been carefully inspected 
by experts in the several businesses. From the purely farming 
point of view the Commission’s report must be of considerable 
value. But from the immigrationist’s point of view it will be 
the classical text-book on the subject, so to speak: for, while 
it is possible to argue that visitors, however experienced in other 
climates, cannot in a few months master Australian conditions, 
yet they can tell us with indisputable authority in what ways 
we lack attraction, for the enterprising British farmer, and in 
what ways we can benefit both ourselves and the Mother Country 
by our choice of labouring immigrants and our methods of 
redistributing the Empire’s population. 

Being, in a manner of speaking, official visitors, they are 
silent men. Being Scots, they are almost exaggeratedly silent, 
anxious not to commit themselves to any questionable or even 
arguable opinion until their visit is over and all possible informa- 
tion has been secured. But in the meantime, a few utterances 
have been wrung out of them, all the more worthy of considera- 
tion because they would rather have said nothing. And here 
are one or two of the oracles : 


You are a wise people in decreeing that Australia is to be a white man’s 
country.* 


* Mr, Dunlop of Kilmarnock, 
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I cannot understand the demand that only agriculturists should come here 
from the old country. . . . If you are to get only the trained agriculturist, it 
will be a long time before you settle the country in the way you want.* 

There used to be a song, “ Woodman, Spare That Tree”: it may not be 
inappropriate to suggest to your Ministers of Agriculture that they should 
revive it, and have it rendered on gramophones throughout the country.t 

Share-farming has struck us as an admirable method by which a man with 
small capital may rise in the rural scale . . . an excellent device, which gives 
every man who is willing to work and persevere an opportunity to establish 
himself in a few years on his own farm.{ 

The lot of the farmservant is not as good as it might be: they are not 
accommodated and not fed as well as they might be.§$ 


I have carefully avoided the praise, for the most part, though 
there has been some. But it is fair to note two institutions 
which the Commissioners particularly singled out for commenda- 
tion, because in their regard New South Wales is admittedly 
ahead of the other States, and because they are going to come 
prominently into notice in connection with any genuine immi- 
gration schemes. One is the Pitt Town farm for training 
“townies”’ in farming methods. “It’s the best thing I have 
yet seen in Australia,” said Mr. R. B. Greig, of the University 
of Aberdeen, and the chairman of the Transvaal Land Settlement 
Board agreed with him. ‘‘ There are thousands of strong, healthy 
men in England,” Mr. Greig went on, “‘ who are anxious to go 
on the land. If they knew they could go here for three months 
or so, and learn the rudiments of farm work, they would flock 
here in thousands.” And again: 


Australia wants farm labourers from Scotland, but we cannot spare them. 
Anyway, they would have much to unlearn and a great deal to learn when 
they came, and I consider that a young man who knew nothing about farming 
could come here and, after three months’ training, would be as useful as any 
farm labourer we could send, 


Pitt Town boys are in constant demand, but the local supply is 
very small indeed. 

The second much-praised institution, or set of institutions, 
was the Government system of experimental farms. To quote 
Mr. Greig again: 


These State farms, which are the secondary schools of agricultural educa- 
tion, are probably unexcelled in the world, ... We are greatly impressed by 


* Sir John Sinclair of Wick. ¢ Sir Carlaw Martin. 
t Ibid. § Mr. Dunlop, 
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the good work that is being done in wheat-breeding ; as far as we can judge, 
that work will repay the expenditure of public money not a hundredfold, but a 
thousandfold. If you could add trained scientists at work in the laboratory to 
your practical men at work in the field, sueh institutions as we saw at Cowra 
and Wagga would exercise a world-wide influence instead of a more or less local 
one, as at present, 

If any reader wonders why so much space should be taken up 
with farming talk, the answer is simple. Australia’s value to 
the Empire depends on filling her with people, especially with 
British people. The prospects of filling her depend mainly on 
her fitness for agriculture, and her methods of attracting the 
labour she can dispose of. The fertility of her soil—except for 
a certain amount of desert in the far west, and the usual pro- 
portion of rough hill-country—is undoubted: as her climate 
is better understood and her spasms of weather foreseen, we can 
use more and more of the fertile soil to the best advantage. Apart 
from climatic difficulties, lack of labour and the laziness of many 
landowners are the two chief obstacles to the extension of agri- 
culture ; both are at present matters of politics, and that makes 
political life more important than it has ever been before for 
Australia. Still, politics are not an end in themselves; they 
are merely inadequate machinery for providing defence and 
development, ¢.e. for fostering wise immigration and good farm- 
ing. And those who in England try to follow the vagaries (as 
it must often seem to them) of our curiously misnamed political 
parties must understand clearly first of all that defence and 
development are the really burning questions—that the respon- 
sible leaders, whatever their partisan followers may do, are 
working at practical problems whose solution may help to answer 
those questions, not playing games about names or experimenting 
with doubtful hypotheses. Never trust to a Party’s name; 
never without much detailed inquiry identify an Australian 
Party with an English Party because they bear the same name. 
The only Imperial test of politicians is their policy in action ; 
and the only sure standard of their Imperial value—for Australa- 
sian politicians, at any rate—is the contributions they make 
towards the defence and development of these Dominions. 
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INDIA 
MR, CHIROL ON INDIAN UNREST 


Tue General Election has had a disastrous effect upon the publish- 
ing season. Though no vain regrets need be wasted over many 
of the books which have been stillborn, there is one volume 
which, it may be hoped, will triumphantly emerge even from 
the distractions of a grave political crisis. It would be a veritable 
calamity if Mr. Valentine Chirol’s remarkable work on Indian 
Unrest failed to attain the widespread circulation it deserves. 
It was published on the very day before the pollings began ; 
yet when the present excitement has abated, it should assuredly 
command general attention, for the gravity of the subject with 
which it deals will not brook delay. Messrs. Macmillan have 
issued it at the modest price of five shillings. It has been brought 
within the reach of humble pockets, because the object of the 
book is to arouse all Englishmen to a sense of the weighty issues 
ripening for decision in India. 

The work, it may be explained, is no mere reprint of the 
letters written by Mr. Chirol to the Times. The whole of the 
material has been largely recast. Every letter has been care- 
fully revised and many have been greatly expanded. The 
additions include an entirely new and important chapter upon 
the position in Southern India, which appreciably modifies 
the position taken up by the author with regard to Brahmin 
influence. A collection of voluminous and interesting notes upon 
special details appears as an appendix. The volume has been 
brought right up to date, and ends with a passage upon the 
retirement of Lord Morley, to whom, by the way, the book is 
dedicated “as a tribute of private friendship and public 
respect.” It is easy, for those who carefully followed the letters 
in the Times, to discern some of the changes which have been 
made, Thus the chapter dealing with ‘‘ Conclusions’ seems to 
have been rewritten to a great extent, and includes a concise 
discussion of frontier problems which appears for the first time. 

The remarkable story of the rise and growth of Indian un- 
rest has often been told piecemeal fashion, among other places, 
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in the pages of the National Review ; but it has never before been 
arranged as a connected narrative. Some of the episodes re- 
lated by Mr. Chirol have never attracted attention outside India 
until now, and a few of them, of very great importance, as is now 
perceived, were hardly noticed at the time even in India, except 
in the Bombay Presidency. The whole of what Mr. Chirol calls 
“ Tilak’s first campaign in the Deccan” was originally regarded 
as a local faction dispute of no great importance. It began 
more than twenty years ago, when the possibility of widespread 
and organised unrest in India was still almost undreamed of. 
Perhaps the only Englishman who fully discerned from the out- 
set the gravity of the aims of Mr. Tilak, and perceived quite clearly 
whither they were tending, was Mr. T. J. Bennett, C.I.E., then 
editor and still proprietor of the Times of India, who has just 
suffered what it may be hoped is only a temporary defeat in the 
Brigg division of Lincolnshire. Mr. Bennett resolutely exposed 
in his journal every successive phase of the Tilak agitation. He 
denounced the Anti-Cow-Killing Society, the perversion of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, the political aspects of the Ganpati 
celebrations, and the propaganda of the cult of Sivaji, with un- 
sparing and persistent force. His warnings fell upon deaf ears. 
The Bombay Government amiably set itself to repair Sivaji’s 
tomb, and actually permitted Tilak to obtain a seat in the Legis- 
lative Council. It was Mr. Bennett who, nearly fourteen years 
ago, practically forced the Bombay Government to prosecute 
Tilak for the first time, by publishing in the Times of India trans- 
lations of his inflammatory articles in the Kesart. Even then 
the Bombay authorities would probably not have moved, 
had not the Diamond Jubilee murders at Poona made them 
realise the mischief which was being wrought. Mr. Chirol 
rightly says that no direct connection has been established be- 
tween the Jubilee murders and Tilak, but he also mentions that 
the murderer said he was influenced by the doctrines expounded 
in Tilak’s papers. It may be mentioned that Mr. Bennett’s 
watchful prescience was not only never acknowledged, but that 
some years afterwards he actually had to pay a penalty, decided 
upon by mutual agreement, for, if I remember rightly, innocently 
quoting a paragraph from a London paper about Tilak. 

It seems extraordinary now that the numerous signs and 
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portents escaped general recognition. Mr. Chirol devotes a 
whole chapter to the remarkable story of the Brahmin plots 
against the loyal Maharajah of Kolhapur, the head of the Mahratta 
princes of India. That story, again, was told very fully in the 
Times of India, in its successive stages, but it failed then to con- 
vey any salutary warning to the general public either in India 
or in England. Placed as it now is by Mr. Chirol in its proper 
order in his narrative, it is at once seen to form an integral part 
of that larger movement which was presently to convulse all India. 
It is only right to add that the. Bombay Government, thanks 
to an able political agent, Colonel Ferris, was aware almost from 
the outset of the nature of the conspiracy against the Maharajah 
of Kolhapur. Lord Lamington, who was Governor during the 
later stages of the episode, gave the warmest support to the 
Maharajah, and constantly helped him during a very difficult 
period. Yet with this exception, the Times of India had to fight 
for years a very lonely battle in its efforts to expose the nature 
of the influences at work in Western India. Again and again 
it drew attention to the stream of sedition with which Tilak 
and his associates were poisoning the public mind, but after 
the first prosecution they were allowed to pursue their bent un- 
checked. Even a direct suggestion that Lord Curzon should 
be treated as the Grand Duke Serge was treated in Moscow, was 
made with absolute impunity. Neither the Bombay Govern- 
ment nor the Government of India were entirely to blame. 
Readers of Mr. Chirol’s book will probably wonder why it was 
that for nearly ten years after Tilak’s first conviction hardly 
anything was done to punish sedition in the native press; and 
the question is often asked why, if sedition was frequently pub- 
lished during Lord Curzon’s time, he took no steps to deal with 
it. The answer is very simple. The Government had to seek 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown, and for years the law 
officers almost invariably advised against prosecutions. It 
should further be said that, about the time of Lord Curzon’s 
departure, the more violent newspapers, encouraged by the licence 
they had received, became far more seditious and revolutionary 
than ever. But it was not until their incitement began to pro- 
duce further outrages that the Government seriously took in 


hand the repression of seditious writing in the press. 
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Mr. Chirol’s formidable array of facts shatters the foolish 
contention that Indian unrest is of recent growth, but it is not 
so clear that he recites in due proportion the causes which led 
it to blaze forth into open and menacing hostility to the Govern- 
ment. His analysis of the internal factors at work, particularly 
the revival of reactionary Hinduism and the renewal of Brah- 
minical aspirations, is masterly and convincing. But these 
and other factors had been slowly gathering strength for many 
years, and even during the firm rule of Lord Curzon their almost 
silent expansion never ceased, The Arya Samaj, for instance, 
which is now such a potent force in the Punjab, and is to some 
degree associated with politics, was established so long ago as 
1875. The stirring of new and vague aspirations needed the 
pressure of external conditions in order to take definite and 
threatening shape. Mr. Chirol makes no very direct statement 
on the point, but it is fairly plain that he is inclined to date the 
troubles in India from the rise of Tilak in the Deccan twenty 
years ago, and their extension to Bengal from the popular excite- 
ment engendered by the Universities Act and the partition of 
the province. These, however, were internal causes, and it is 
probable that Mr. Chirol has not taken sufficiently into account 
the influence of external events. The origins of Indian unrest 
are numerous, some of them are remote, and more than one is 
still obscure ; but there were two external events which, if in no 
sense the cause of Indian unrest, played a large part in ulti- 
mately bringing it to a head. 

I am convinced that the South African War made a deep 
and unfortunate impression in the cities of Western India. The 
story of the “ Black Week,” when the news of disaster after 
disaster was flashed over the cables, sank deeply into the popular 
mind. The interminable prolongation of the war created the 
idea that Great Britain was losing her strength. The disgraceful 
libels upon the British troops, countenanced to some extent 
by the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, were greedily be- 
lieved. After Colenso and Spion Kop, intelligent men in Western 
India began to ask themselves whether Great Britain was as 
invulnerable as they had thought, and they never quite lost 
the ideas they then formed. Bengal was not affected by the 
South African War to the same degree, but it was unquestionably 
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excited to a high pitch by the successes of the Japanese. I 
believe that the Japanese War, which marked the turn of the 
outward tide of European domination in Asia, fired the imagina- 
tive Bengalis to a degree which we still fail fully to appreciate. 
It was not a cause of Indian unrest, which sprang from internal 
and inherent conditions; but it gave it a marked impetus in 
Bengal, and the feeling it stimulated has never entirely subsided. 
Mr. Chirol is, no doubt rightly, so concerned with the actual 
characteristics of unrest that he passes over the influence of 
the South African and Japanese Wars with a bare mention. Sir 
Alfred Lyall, in the admirable preface which he contributes to the 
book, lays greater stress upon the factor of the Japanese War, 
which, he says, “‘ materially altered the attitude of Asiatic nations 
towards European predominance.” It is curious to find both 
Mr. Chirol and Sir Alfred Lyall alluding to the defeat of the 
Italians at the battle of Adowa as having produced in India an 
impression unfavourable to European prowess in war. I should 
have been inclined to say that the battle of Adowa was very 
little heeded in India, and that no large deductions were drawn 
from it. The true significance of the event was hardly under- 
stood even in England, and practically the only English journal 
which saw all that it meant—and perhaps a little more—was 
the Spectator, Another war which had far more effect upon 
Indian opinion is not mentioned by Mr. Chirol or Sir Alfred 
Lyall. The defeat of Greece by Turkey in 1897, aroused an 
intense and not altogether wholesome interest among Indian 
Mahomedans. It did not stimulate Indian unrest, which remains 
mostly Hindu in character, but it was one of the chief causes of 
the biggest frontier war the Indian Government has ever had to 
wage. 

I have lingered over a few aspects of the historical section of 
Mr. Chirol’s book because of the deep interest of the subject, but 
still more because his narrative will probably most attract English 
readers. Until Mr. Chirol undertook the task, no one had at- 
tempted to collect and piece together the vast amount of scrappy 
and scattered material concerning the growth of Indian unrest 
during the last two decades. The meaning and importance 
of a large number of apparently isolated and disconnected episodes 
cannot be realised until they are considered as one cohesive 
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and consecutive whole. The care with which Mr. Chirol has 
traced and told the story is perhaps the chief merit of his book, 
and it is the historical section, even more than the analysis of 
causes, which will probably give the work its permanent value, 
and make it the standard authority upon the subject. The task 
has been done so well that in this particular field Mr. Chirol is 
not likely to have any successor. He has left no room for others 
to follow him in the same path. 

It must be added, however, that when the historical section 
is left behind, the volume is not without certain omissions, which 
may be briefly indicated. Those omissions are no fault of the 
author. The subject is so vast, the lines of inquiry so innumerable, 
that no one investigation could attempt to cover the whole 
question. Though Mr. Chirol’s survey of Indian conditions 
is amazingly comprehensive, there is much that he neces- 
sarily leaves unsaid. It is noticeable throughout that the ques- 
tions with which he deals relate mainly to the cities. He 1s, 
indeed, fully conscious that this is so, for in his opening chapter 
he is careful to state that specific unrest only exists among a 
fraction of the population, that the cities have been “the real 
hot-beds of unrest,” and that in India scarcely one-tenth of the 
population lives in cities or even in small townships. A writer 
who sets out to deal with Indian unrest is therefore naturally 
drawn to the cities. I am not at all sure, however, that this 
method of treatment is wholly sound, and it is certainly not com- 
plete. J have no intention of offering the stock reply to all such 
inquiries as Mr. Chirol has undertaken, which usually takes the 
form of the assertion that “the districts” are practically un- 
touched, and that what happens in the cities does not much 
matter. In the first place, it is quite capable of demonstration 
that Mr. Chirol is a little too sweeping in his apparent assumption 
that unrest has been mostly confined to the cities. It is certainly 
not true of the Deccan, where the villages far and wide have been 
honeycombed with secret societies. The flood of sedition which 
poured out from Tilak’s press penetrated to every village in the 
Deccan, and left its poison everywhere. Mr. Chirol himself says 
that at the time of the “anti-partition” agitation the wildest 
reports were disseminated among the rural population of Bengal; 
and he gives particulars of a remarkable propaganda conducted 
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by Brahmins among the Namasudras, “a large and mainly 
agricultural caste” in the two Bengals. Again, no one who has 
carefully followed the evidence in the great conspiracy case 
now under trial at Dacca, can fail to have been struck by the 
way in which villages, quite as much as towns, were affected by 
the movement. In Eastern Bengal such hostility as exists against 
the Government is quite as strong a factor in the villages as in 
the towns. In the Punjab the Arya Samaj reckons its followers 
in villages even more than in towns. Further, it may be laid 
down as a general principle, that any strong movement in the 
cities and towns cannot fail to affect rural India. The reason 
is obvious. The majority of the people in the towns have some 
connection, direct or ancestral, with the villages, which they 
are always careful to preserve. Even the mill hands of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad are accustomed to return periodically to their 
native villages. 

It is when we touch rural India that questions relating to 
Indian unrest become shrouded in obscurity, and it is just at 
that point that Mr. Chirol necessarily fails to satisfy us. The 
issues in the towns are accessible and comparatively clear-cut, but 
what of the peasantry? The conventional figure of “ the patient 
ryot at the plough” may be dismissed as having done duty as a 
misleading argument long enough. Has the peasantry been 
affected by the wave of unrest which has passed over India, and 
if so to what extent? I have already suggested that in more 
than one province the rural population has been seriously in- 
fected by seditious agitation; but no investigation into rural 
conditions can be at all satisfying unless it embraces questions 
concerning the land and land revenue assessment. Mr, Chirol, no 
doubt wisely, leaves land revenue questions almost entirely alone ; 
yet they are perhaps as important as any other branch of the 
issue. In the Bombay Presidency, two attempts at a “no- 
rent campaign ” rapidly failed, and in Bengal the effort to con- 
vince the peasants that the Government meant to abolish the 
Permanent Settlement and increase the land revenue assess- 
ment was equally unsuccessful. These are reassuring facts, but 
there is something to be said on the other side. All the calcula- 
tions which go to prove that the Indian peasant is very lightly taxed 
are no doubt accurate enough considered in bulk. Yet it is 
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equally possible that, in particular areas, whole tracts of country 
are sometimes too heavily assessed. It was the discovery that 
land revenue was being too rigidly collected in certain districts 
of Bombay during a period of famine which led Lord Curzon 
to introduce his admirable scheme of suspensions and remissions. 
It was established beyond dispute in Gujerat some years ago 
that certain talukas had been too heavily reassessed. Mr. Chirol 
himself tells us that an increase in the land revenue demand 
had a good deal to do with the riots at Rawal Pindi in 1907. 

If we are to arrive at a complete realisation of the condition 
of India, and of the factors which make for unrest, we want far 
more information on this and similar questions than is at present 
available. Such inquiries necessarily lie outside the scope of 
the investigation which Mr. Chirol undertook, but they are very 
important. We want to know whether assessments are really 
pressing unduly, not over the whole country—for the suggestion 
is certainly untrue of India as a whole—but in particular areas 
where discontent is prevalent. We want to know more definitely 
how the Permanent Settlement is working, and whether the 
excessive exactions of the zemindars are not responsible for a 
good deal of the unrest in rural Bengal. We want to determine 
how far the unhappiness caused by the decimation of the villages 
of the Punjab and the Deccan by plague has materially contri- 
buted to make the people more receptive of seditious propa- 
ganda. We want to know whether Gujerat has really recovered 
from the terrible blow it received when the whole of its cattle 
were wiped out in the famine of 1900, and whether the Central 
Provinces—an important centre of unrest—still suffer from the 
consequences of the terrible mortality in the same year. Mr. 
Chirol certainly alludes to most of these topics, but only in- 
cidentally. It is at least an open question whether, behind all 
the political and religious and psychological factors which he 
examines and analyses with so much masterly skill, other more 
material factors may not have influenced the situation to a 
greater extent than he has disclosed. We see the plots and out- 
rages, the political and religious movements, the hostility to 
the ruling Power, which are the ultimate expression of vague 
and inchoate discontent; but have we peered deeply enough 
into the causes? I do not believe in the theory that the cities 
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and villages of India can be considered entirely separately. I 
believe that the condition of rural India must react directly upon 
the towns, and that agitation in the towns must spread to the 
villages. I think the suggestion that the ravages of famine and 
plague, and possibly in some areas over-assessment also, probably 
prepared the ground for the activities of clever agitators over a 
large extent of India, needs greater emphasis thanit has received 
from Mr. Chirol; and that in Bengal, which was largely free 
from such visitations, the conditions of discontent were in part 
at least produced by the cumulative effect of a thoroughly bad 
land system, the consequences of which grow steadily worse, 
and the evils of which are most vividly seen in some parts of 
Eastern Bengal. [Since this article was written, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller in a letter to the Times has drawn attention to the extra- 
ordinary and still unexplained rise in prices which set in shortly 
after the partition of Bengal, and continued for a period of four 
years. The agricultural community was not affected by the 
rise, but it hit very hard the men on small fixed incomes, among 
whom the agitation found “its most numerous and devoted dis- 
ciples.” Sir Bampfylde does not seem to have observed that Mr. 
Chirol explicitly recognises this factor,in words almost identical 
with his own, in the opening chapter of his book. The Government 
of India has just ordered an elaborate inquiry into the whole 
question.] With regard to plague in particular, it may be pointed 
out that no English historian has ever elucidated the vast and 
far-reaching effects upon the course of English history wrought 
by the Black Death of the fourteenth century, and the sub- 
sequent epidemics which devastated the land. Historians usually 
dismiss the plague in England with a few brief lines, and even 
contemporary writers hardly discerned its real consequences. 
Possibly some such process has been at work in certain parts 
of India. We see the great city of Bombay, which constantly 
replenishes its population from a whole province, emerging 
triumphantly and apparently almost unscarred, from successive 
severe epidemics; what we do not see is the permanent effect 
which some of these epidemics may have left upon the country- 
side. 

I have only set down here a few reflections suggested by a 
perusal of Mr. Chirol’s book, Where one is in agreement with 
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so much that it contains, a critical review becomes impossible; 
and mere eulogy is unnecessary in the case of a work, the vital 
importance and value of which have been already so generally 
recognised. I have left untouched the series of intensely sugges- 
tive chapters devoted to education, and to questions of economic 
progress and development, and many other cognate problems, 
notably those associated with the financial relations between 
Great Britain and India. It remains, however, to explain that 
the book is in no sense written in a pessimistic spirit. Though 
it reveals with entire candour and without reserve the move- 
ments at work in India, it ends in a strain of confident hope 
that the British Government will prove equal to the problems 
arising for settlement. But it also ends with a warning. Mr. 
Chirol cogently says : 


Just because executive self-government is inconceivable in India so long as 
British rule is maintained, we must recognise the special responsibility that 
consequently devolves upon us not only to do many things for India which we 
do not attempt to do for our self-governing Dominions, but, above all, not to 
force upon India things which we should not dream of forcing upon them, and 
especially in matters in which British material interests may appear to be 
closely concerned. ’ 


These pointed observations should be considered in con- 


junction with Mr. Chirol’s weighty chapter upon fiscal relations, 
wherein he pleads for a new economic policy, and insists that 
it is impossible “ to justify the refusal to India of the fiscal auto- 
nomy for which there is a far more widespread and genuine 
demand than for political autonomy.” 


ASIATICUS, 


